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INTRODUCTION. 

It may not be improper on permitting the following 
juvenile productions to appear in print to repeat a 
few of the remarks I have already made on the subject 
of education, with such others as may grow out of the 
present occasion. And it may not be useless to give 
also some account of the origin and object of the fund 
from which the prizes awarded to these productions 
are furnished ; and of the course of studies pursued 
in the Latin School. 

Education, at the present time, seems to have ex- 
cited k degree of interest in the publick mind greater 
than at any other period since the settlement of our 
country. That this subject was ever kept in view by 
our ancestors, the first settlers of New England, is 
acknowledged with gratitude, and shewn in our char- 
acter and publick institutions. And that the learned 
languages were considered important by them appears 
from the following curious preamble to the first law 
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of the Commonwealth establishing grammar schools : 
^^ It being one chief project of Satan to keep men 
from the knowledge of the scriptures, as in former 
times keeping them in unknown tongues, so in these 
latter times by persuading from the use of tongues, 
that so at last the true source and meaning of the 
original might be clouded and corrupted with false 
glosses of deceivers ; to the end therefore that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our forefa- 
thers, in church and Commonwealth ; it is enacted,'^ 
&c. And we do not feel it any reproach to ourselves, 
or to our discerning forefathers, who established a 
course of education adapted to our age and to our 
wants, thai we have not yet seen many distinguished 
literary men rise up in our youthful republic. It has 
hitherto been much more important that we should 
receive form and stability as a nation, than that we 
should gain a literary precocity, or attempt to shine 
in those ornaments which belong to wealth and dignity 
alone. 

Although our advancement in literature and 
science may not have kept pace with our progress in 
wealth and political importance, it has nevertheless 
been constant and adequate to our exigencies. And 
so far from feeling the supercilious sneers and ill- 
judged remarks of foreigners, or of our own citizens 
who would show us our deficiencies, magnified and 
distorted through the medium of foreign journals, as 
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a reproach to us^ because we have not men more 
deeply learned in the various departments of science^ 
literature^ and the arts ; we feel it a subject of con- 
gratulation that we have not ; that we understand 
our circumstances and our interest better than they 
do; and that we have not deserted the unfinished 
bulwarks of our nation to erect temples to the Muses^ 
and inscribe altars to unknown gods. 

But the time has now arrived when it becomes our 
privilege as well as our policy to enlarge our system 
of education^ and extend the circle of literary inquiry. 
We are no longer bound to drudge exclusively in the 
fields the workshop, or the counting house. We have 
some time now which may be spared to enlighten the 
mind, cultivate the taste, and qualify us for intellec- 
tual enjoyment. 

It is true the situation of affairs in Europe may 
have somewhat affected our commercial interests, and 
have checked the unnatural current of wealth which 
for many years has been pouring into our coffers ; 
and which has brought with it a degree of extrav- 
agance in living as incompatible with our future pros- 
perity, as it is unreasonable in its demands, and un- 
satisfying' in its effects. Yet this is no reason why 
literary institutions should want patronage. We 
should teach our children to seek their, happiness in 
rational and intellectual enjoyments rather than in 
useless profusion and hurtful luxury. He who forms 
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his son to a love of letters and qualifies him for the 
enjoyment of enlighted and highminded society^ most 
effectually guards him from the seductions of vice and 
sensuality. He even provides for his honourable sup- 
port with greater certainty than if he left him in pos- 
session of unbounded affluence. 

But how are we to accomplish an object so desira- 
ble as the formation of a literary taste in our children^ 
and how most effectually to aid in promoting the 
cause of literature in America ? There can be but 
one answer. By patronizing our schools^ and greatly 
enlarging the course of studies in them ; especially 
that of the classics. We must enlist talents and 
learning in their management^ and keep children 
there much longer. Boys must not be removed to the 
University at the moment they are prepared to pur- 
sue their classical studies to advantage. They should 
be made thorough and accurate by the authority of a 
master^ and polished by his familiar instructions. 
They should be assisted till the way becomes easy^ 
and they will pursue it voluntarily. But this will 
never be the case while the course of study at school 
continues as circumscribed as it is at present ; and 
while lads are sent mere children to the University at 
the age of fourteen years : where it depends very 
much on themselves whether they will study or not ; 
and where, in addition to the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French and Spanish languages there taught, they are 
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required within the time they ought to have spent a,t 
school^ to go through a course of studies in Mathe- 
maticksy pure and mixed^ Natural Philosophy^ History^ 
Logick, Metaphysicks^ Ethicks^ Rhetorick, Theology^ 
Natural and Political Law^ Chymistry^ Natural His- 
tory^ &c. &c. Many of these studies require the fijll 
strength of mature minds to comprehend them. Who 
then can doubt where the error of our system of edu- 
cation lies ; or wonder that we have not more dis- 
tinguished scholars among the number of young 
gentlemen who graduate at the University ? Surely 
the fault is not so much their own^ as it is the fault of 
the system by which they have been hurried on 
beyond their strength. Discouragement^ disgust for 
study^ idleness, dissipation, and a total loss of time 
and opportunities are too often the consequences of 
this indiscreet and mistaken course. 

At Westminister, Eton, Winchester, and all the 
principal schools in England, boys are admitted at 
eight or nine years old ; and usually continue there 
till eighteen. Nine years, exclusively and laboriously 
devoted to the study of the most elegant and finished 
models of literature the world has ever produced^ 
must do something towards the formation of a correct 
and accomplished scholar. During this time the 
pupil is under such severity of discipline, that he is 
effectually taught one of the principal lessons of youth, 
obedience to constituted authority. This is an im- 
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^rtant object in every country ; but especially under 
a free government like our own. Were our sons sent 
to the University with more knowledge^ judgment, 
and maturity of mind, we might look for higher 
attainments in science and literature, and should 
probably hear less of unreasonable disturbances and 
childish opposition to wholesome regulations. 

But it is not enough that a reformation should 
begin in our schools ; it must be carried on at the 
University. It will be comparatively of little use to 
advance lads far beyond the demands of our Colleges, 
if, after admission, they are not " pushed up to their 
ripeness.'' What can be expected of a lad when the 
necessities of school are shaken off, and he, with his 
time at his own disposal, is required to perform no 
more in a week than he can accomplish in a day? 
Or when he is already acquainted with his month's 
study at the time it is prescribed? Would it not be 
better for each class to recite in divisions according 
to individual attainments and ability, and to make 
these the measure of the demands upon each student, 
than to hurry one over more of any study than he 
can understand in the time allowed, and to leave 
another in idleness, that they may keep together as 
to the pages of their books ? If a portion of any class 
can read three times as much Latin and Greek in 
the time appropriated to that study as the whole 
amount now read at College, why should they not 
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be made to doit? There would doubtless be some 
difficulty with such a division of a class in preserving 
that equality among its members which now renders 
each class a perfect bed of Procrustes. But equality 
of rights would be quite as well preserved, and indi- 
viduality of scholarship far better understood at the 
expiration of the course than at present. 

Why should eighty or ninety young men and boys 
with as different capacities, habits, and attainments 
as can well be conceived, be compelled to go over the 
same portion of the same thing in the same time? 
We cannot expect any very distinguished classical 
scholars till some such arrangement shall be made as 
will secure whatever may be gained at school, and 
cherish and confirm the taste partially formed there. 
It is well known that the subject of Prosody has 
received less attention than any branch of literature 
taught in our schools, and infinitely less than its 
importance requires. There can be no real elegance 
in classical attainments, without an intimate acquain- 
tance with prosody. 

For without it the melody of versification is lost, 
and the most refined poetry sinks into disordered and 
extravagant prose. Correct pronunciation likewise 
depends in a great degree upon prosody. In addition 
to these considerations there are innumerable in- 
^ stances in the Latin poets where the interpretation 
depends upon the quantity of the vowels. Words of 
2 
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the same spelling often mean quite different things ; 
and the most minute analysis is unable to determine 
their import without the aid of prosody. 

But prosody can be properly learned only by 
verse-making. This is an exercise so far mechanical; 
that the dullest intellect need not despair of attaining 
to accuracy ; while at the same time it gives unlim- 
ited scope to invention^ and affords the finest field for 
the cultivation of classical taste and delicacy of per- 
ception. It is perhaps the best possible discipline for 
a lad familiar with grammatical analysis till he can 
write Latin verses with accuracy and ease. 

Lads trained in this way will never outgrow their 
acquisitions^ which, by indissoluble association^ be- 
come incorporated with their mental system, and 
form a part of the intellectual man. It is not so with 
the knowledge acquired by merely scanning the poets, 
and learning the rules which grammarians have made 
respecting quantity. It is not the position of a vowel 
that should suggest its quantity and the rule by which 
it may be proved ; but it is a knowledge of the quan- 
tity and the authority, which should determine its 
position and legitimate use. It is not uncommon for 
a lad well acquainted with the rules of prosody, and 
able to cite them with great facility for any verse in 
Virgil or Horace, to make several mistakes in writing 
a single verse, when he begins this exercise. 
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But facility and taste in making Latin verses are 
the result of much labour. Sufficient time can hardly 
be afforded from the hours of school for this subject^ 
dr sufficient inducement oflfered lads to devote their 
kisul^e hours out of school^ without some special 
incentive. And no incentive is found so powerful in 
its effects^ or so constant in its operation^ as tibat 
arising from ambition. This is the deep and never 
failing principle in our nature of which the general^ 
the statesman^ and the teacher have in all ages 
availed themselves with success. At no period of 
life can this principle be employed with more happy 
effects than in youth^ if skilfully managed. The task 
to be performed from necessity alone is by the magic 
of ambition converted from a dull^ oppressive burden^ 
to a bright and animating object of hope. The mind 
which laboured unwillingly before^ and saw no other 
reward of all its toil than exemption from punishment^ 
or the gratification of cold^ unsympathising authority^ 
now all life^ elasticity^ and joy, welcomes the task, 
however arduous, as a new field for enterprize, a 
new subject for conquest. 

I am aware there is a prejudice in the minds of 
some against emulation as a principle of excitement 
in education. They think it produces envy, hatred, 
and other evil passions ; and injures the temper and 
character of children. That solitary instances of this 
kind may have happened, there can be no doubt 
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But they have happened from unskilful management 
on the part of the instructer^ or in tempers badly 
regulated^ and predisposed to the indulgence of bad 
passions. But these passions are not the legitimate 
offspring of emulation ; they grow out of its abuses. 
If envy and hatred were the usual effects of emula- 
tion^ one would expect to see some traces of these 
passions in a public school of nearly two hundred lads^ 
from families of every rank in society, pursuing the 
same course, conducted professedly upon this princi- 
ple. But it is not so. The rival competitors who 
are nearest to an equality — the most distinguished 
for talents and attainments in each class, are uniformly 
found to be most intimate and most attached to each 
other. This is a curious fact, but one often observed 
in witnessing the amusements of boys out of school, as 
well as their deportment in it. I do not recollect an 
instance during six years of instruction where a lad 
has become an object of dislike to his schoolfellows, or 
to any one of them, from his success in the career of 
ambition. Impartiality is all that boys wish^ let 
them be satisfied that one deserves his promotion or 
distinction, and not a murmur is heard, or an unkind 
feeling awakened. 

These remarks may seem almost superfluous at a 
time when this subject is so well understood generally; 
and they would not have been made, but that contrary 
sentiments are known to exist in the minds of some 
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whom we have reason to respect They have even been 
enforced with feeling and eloquence worthy of juster 
views from the sacred desk^ within a short time^ in the 
town of Boston. But they must be considered the 
result of a morbid sensibility rather than a fair exhi- 
bition of a mind on other subjects judicious and 
correct 

A few gentlemen interested in the cause of Classi- 
cal literature^ and in the Latin School particularly, 
who believe in the importance of emulation as a 
principle in education, have been induced to raise, 
by subscription, a fund of one hundred and ten dollars 
annually for five years, under the care of the select- 
men or school committee, " to be expended in prizes 
for the best performances in prose and poetry in the 
Latin and Greek languages, and in such other rewards 
for excellence as may be thought best calculated to 
stimulate the pupils to exertion, and to keep alive a 
spirit of emulation and literary ardour through the 
various departments of the public Latin School in the 
town of Boston/' In addition to this they have placed 
at interest between three and four hundred dollars to 
be accumulating till the expiration of these five years, 
towards a permanent fund, the interest of which is to 
be appropriated to the same object when the annual 
subscription shall have expired. This fund is in- 
tended also to furnish rewards for industry to such 
lads as labour harder than some of their more favoured 
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schoolfellows^ who^ with much less exertion^ keep far 
before them. It is now thought proper to allow a 
few of the best performances that have obtained 
prizes to be printed for the gratification of parents 
whose children are at the school^ and to exhibit to 
the gentlemen^ by whose liberality the fund has been 
established^ the first fruits of their munificence. An 
additional inducement will likewise be offered lads by 
this course to make greater exertions to produce 
something worthy of this distinction. 

The present form is preferred to the usual one of 
printing each piece on a separate sheet ; as the per- 
formances will be more easily preserved for compari- 
son from year to year, in order to mark the progress 
of the school. An opportunity will likewise be offered 
from time to time of throwing out a few hints on the 
subject of education. The Prize Book will be pub- 
lished once a year ; and in addition to the matter 
furnished by the school, will receive any communica- 
tion calculated to promote the interest of good letters 
and sound learning. 

Boys are admitted to the Publick Latin School 
but once a year. The time of admission is the 
Friday next preceding the Commencement at Cam- 
bridge. Candidates for admission must be nine years 
old at least ; well acquainted with the stops and mark^ 
used in writing, and with the various sounds and 
powers of letters ; they roust be able to write, and 
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to read fluently ; and to parse English Grammar^ un- 
less they have a knowledge of Latin^ which shall be 
considered equivalent. 

The regular term of continuance in the School is 
five years* During the three first, Latin and Greek 
are taught exclusively/. But lads are in the mean 
while dismissed at eleven o'clock, that they may at- 
tend some private school for reading, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic. For the two last years they 
are detained till twelve o'clock ; and in addition to 
their classics, they are taught Geography, Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra. All are admitted 
to declamation once a week ; and all speak by turns in 
divisions, after the first year, during which they are 
spectators. The books used are Adams' Latin Gram- 
mar, Liber Primus, Viri RomsB, Selects e Profanis, 
Willymotte's Ovid's Met. Caesar's Commentaries, Wil- 
son's Sallust, Virgil Delphini, Elects ex Ovidio et Ti- 
buUo, Cicero's Select Orations, Horace Expur. Juvenal 
Del. Dana's Latin Tutor, Valpy's Elegantis Latins, 
Bradley's Prosody, Steps to Sense Verses, Walker's 
Classical Key, Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, Gra- 
dus ad Pamassum, Ainsworth's or Entick's Lat- 
in Dictionary, Tooke's Pantheon, Webber's and 
Lacroix's Arithmetic, Euler's Algebra, Playfair's 
Euclid, Cummings' Geography, Gloucester Greek 
Grammar, Valpy's Greek Delectus, Neilson's Greek 
Exercises, Col. Gr. Minora, Greek Testament, Xeno- 
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phones Anabasis, Homer's Iliad, and Wyttenbach^s 

Greek Historians, Schrevelius' and Hedericus^ Greek 

Lexicons. B. A. G. 

Publick Latin School, 7 
Boston, ISth Aug. 1820.3 
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Quo aemel est imbuta reeens, senralrit odorem 
Teftadia.— — 



JL HE value of Classical learning is so generally 
acknowledged by liberal minds^ that any attempt to 
set forth its advantages^ at the present day, will proba- 
bly appear superfluous. As, however, some persons 
may exist hardy enough to oppose its progress, or, 
what is more common, so indifferent as to treat it with 
neglect, a few pages of this publication cannot be bet- 
ter employed, than in affording for consideration some 
observations on the superiority of Classical Education 
over any other. It is certain that nothing more con- 
tributes to the well-being of any society than the com- 
petent education of all its members, or of as large a 
proportion as possible ; and he, therefore, who first 
devised a successful scheme of instruction, made a 
considerable addition to the general stock of moral and 
intellectual improvement, and promoted in the great- 
est degree the social order and happiness of mankind. 
The science of education, if it may be so called, has 
3 
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been well divided into three branches^ all bearing in- 
timate relation to each other^ and tending equally to 
produce a combined and beneficial result. They have 
been denominated the Physical^ the Morale and the In- 
tellectual. To the two former no allusion need be made^ 
they being left by our system of education entirely to 
the parent. These remarks have reference to the 
last ; and their object is to demonstrate^ that a Clas- 
sical education is most eligible^ most advantageous^ 
and in the present state of society^ most necessary. 
By Classical education is meant the obtaining admis- 
sion to the boundless stores of science^ opened by a 
familiar acquaintance with the transcendent models of 
excellence to be found in Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture ; and it is contended that this education is most 
eligible, as it conduces more than any other yet dis- 
covered, to refine the mind of man, to imbue him with 
a purer taste, to elevate his thoughts, to exalt his 
hopes, and finally to render him a virtuous and, con- 
sequently, a useful member of the great family to 
which he belongs.. It is most advantageous, as it is 
the readiest initiation into all other scientific pursuits, 
the ground-work of all the learned professions^ and 
the means of acquiring that exalted pleasure of 
the mind, which is inseparable from a refined and 
cultivated taste. It is above all necessary, inasmuch 
as general information being happily so extensively 
diffused in this country, the only rational and infalli- 
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ble distinction between man and man is in their mental 
powers and acquirements; and he, therefore, who 
with a laudable ambition seeks to be a little better 
than his neighbour, must of necessity ground his pre- 
tensions solely on his moral and intellectual superiori- 
ty. The surest means of enlarging the understand- 
ing, and promoting general science, appear to be the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages, and this has 
always been the basis of a liberal and polite educa- 
tion. So popular has this study become, that in every 
nation where learning is valued, the Classics have 
been unanimously admired. The poets, the histori- 
ans, and the orators of antiquity, have been the litera- 
ry idols of every age since the revival of learning, 
and to the mild charms of Classical accomplishment 
may undoubtedly be attributed the great moral and 
social refinement of the present day. The chaste 
loveliness of Athens has delighted the glowing fancy 
of every enthusiastic student from the days of Cicero 
to our own : nay, even they whose years have passed 
the season of romantick ardour, and whose pulse more 
temperately keeps time, could scarcely explore the 
site of Thermopylae, or stand upon the field of Mara- 
thon, without envying the death of the '' Three 
hundred,'^ or sighing for the laurelled brow of MiK 
tiades ! It is natural then that the attention of youth 
should be directed to the language of that people in 
particular ; and that there should be some who hail 
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with joy the star of Classical literature^ which has at 
length emerged in the horizon. May it blaze shortly 
in unrivalled lustre^ and with benign influence vivify 
and expand the innate energies of our literary being ! 
It is very material that the opening powers of the 
youthful mind should be watched with care^ and a 
proper direction given to them. Above all, it is ne- 
cessary that a feeling of interest for, and a curiosity 
after learning should be early excited. Now there 
are few subjects better calculated to employ the facul- 
ties and rouse the attention of youth at the earliest 
age, than the study of the dead languages. The memo- 
ry, which even now possesses great retentive powers, is 
thus first called into active exercise ; and it is proba- 
ble that the judgment and reason are as completely 
brought into play in committing and applying the 
rules of grammar, as they are afterwards in the pro- 
foundest investigations of philosophy. In the mean 
time the imaginative powers and the taste are created, 
expanded, and nourished by the constant bursting 
forth of new beauties, the delight experienced in the 
discovery of which amply repays the most laborious 
exertions, and serves as a stimulus to further research- 
es. Let no one then object to the tediousness of the 
way, when the end of the toil is so delightful ; nor 
complain of delay on the threshold, when he is to be 
so richly rewarded by the banquet within. Through 
a variety of intricate and arduous paths the youth is 
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conducted at last into a new world of splendors, which 
custom and acquaintance can never dim, and where 
every vision which in succession opens its en'chant- 
ment to the view, is consecrated by powerful associa- 
tions, and by imagery at once the most interesting and 
permanent. The great benefit of Classical learning, 
and what produces a corresponding effect is, that it 
elevates those who would otherwise grovel on the 
earth, and pass their days in ignoble indolence of 
mind, to higher and brighter prospects ; while it not 
only leaves unpolluted the purer feelings of religion 
and virtue, but creates a more ardent desire of truths 
with great additional means of information and dis- 
covery. And this is the light in which Classical 
knowledge ought to be considered. Objections may 
be raised in some narrow minds, but they must fall be- 
fore the undeniable fact, that all of wisdom, reasoning, 
refinement, the world at this moment possesses, is de- 
rived from this source. If it be asked how the morals 
are improved by a Classical education, the reply is, 
that ancient history affords the purest models of vir- 
tue any where to be met with ; and the youth who en- 
ters with enthusiam into the struggles, feelings, and 
domestic character of the hero of Troy — ^who accom- 
panies the ^^ Ten thousand'^ with admiration in their 
glorious retreat — who fights for liberty with the Spar- 
tan at Thermopylae — ^and gazes with delight on Athens 
shaded by the laurels of Marathon, cannot but rise 
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firom his studies i;vith a more glowing philanthropy, a 
nobler independence, and a more elevated ambition. 
Let him imagine he hears the thunder of Demos- 
thenes, and he feels himself already an orator — ^let 
him but walk in fancy with Socrates and Plato in the 
academic groves, and he will feel the full effect of 
reason, piety, and virtue ! Let him then turn to Rome, 
and her mighty names, from Brutus to Brutus, will by 
turns excite his sympathy, and kindle his emulation. 
And can any one quit such studies without moral as 
well as intellectual improvement ? Will not the taste 
be refined, and the predominant feeling be that of 
vivid admiration of those illustrious persons whose 
virtue he has resolved to imitate. These are some of 
the benefits to be derived from an acquaintance with 
the ancient languages — benefits not to be gained by the 
study of translations, the pernicious use of which by 
youth cannot be too severely reprobated — and such is 
the effect which must be produced by their knowledge 
on every well constituted mind. 

In noticing the rapid advancement which general 
education is making, it is particularly gratifying to 
perceive the enhanced value which Classical learning 
possesses in this country. Latin is universally taught 
in the schools, and the increasing attention paid to 
prosody and versification in the various seminaries 
around us, merits the warmest approbation. There 
is reason to regret that the study of Greek has not 
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experienced the same respect. It apparently still 
labours under prejudice^ and in spite of the meritorious 
exertions of some learned individuals seems to make 
but tardy progress. The absence of all reward for 
proficiency has often been alluded to^ as a cause why 
this rich and noble language has not been more effec- 
tually and vigorously cultivated among us. Looking 
at the scholarships in Universities abroad^ founded by 
liberal patrons of learning expressly for the reward 
of distinguished merit in this branch of literature^ it 
is anxiously to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when similar foundations in our own Alma 
Mater will excite the attention^ stimulate the inqui- 
ries, and reward the proficiency of our scholars in a 
language, which possesses in itself such beauty and 
utility, that the labour bestowed on its acquisition is 
trivial indeed compared to the pleasure and solid 
advantage to be derived from its knowledge. And 
however unpopular and unnecessary it may seem with 
many persons to devote any considerable portion of 
time to this language, it is undeniable that until a 
much greater knowledge of it than we at present 
possess is attained and diffused among us, we cannot 
be said to possess Greek scholarship, without which 
no one can be esteemed truly learned, however great 
his proficiency in Latin. For it must be recollected, 
the similitude being so strong between the manners 
and customs of the Greeks and Romans, the former 
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of wham communicated their laws and erudition to the 
latter^ that the Latin writers abound with Greek 
words and expressions^ which^ unless they are under- 
stood in the original^ must of necessity very much 
impede the student's knowledge of Latin. If it be 
added to this^ that the Roman poets are so full of 
Grsecisms^ that recourse must frequently be had to 
that language in order to understand them^ it may be 
repeated that Greek learning is so necessary to the 
character of a scholar^ that not even a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with Latin can exempt one from the 
accusation of being illiterate unless a knowledge of 
Greek be superadded. 

To a native of this country a consideration pre- 
sents itself of peculiar interest in the study of Greek. 
It was the language of the most heroick and re- 
nowned republicks of the ancient worlds of the politest; 
bravest; and the wisest of men; and a complete 
knowledge of it cannot but have superior charms for 
ttie mind imbued withliie love of liberty^ and national 
renown. To mention only a few brilliant names amid 
the splendid constellation which illumines the history 
of ancient Greece, let us remember this was the lan- 
guage of the severe and impassioned Demosthenes^ of 
that Pericles, who was so expressively called the 
meteor of his time : of the thoughtful Solon, the 
placid Socrates, the harmonious Xenophon, and the 
majestic Plato. In this language have been handed 
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down to us the immortal works of the philanthropic 
Horner^ the sublime (Eschylus^ the polished Sopho- 
cles, the pathetic Euripides^ the humorous Aristoph- 
anes, and the wild and rapid Pindar. The man of 
peace and letters must necessarily love this language, 
when he reflects that Greece was the instructress of 
the ciyilized world. To her we owe grammar^ logick, 
criticism, metaphysicks^ musick^ geometry, medicine, 
and astronomy, the names of which sciences are bor- 
rowed from its language, whose intrinsick merit places 
it far above any other in a liberal education. Its nu- 
merous modes of expression, their extraordinary copi- 
ousness . and precision, the various inflexions of its 
words, their admirable derivation and composition; the 
energy, innate strength, and harmony of its sentences, 
the magnificence of its poetry, and the sublimity of its 
oratory, unite in rendering it eminently superior to all 
others, and justly hold it up as a model of perfection. 
Such, indeed, is its universal propriety, that in the 
words of Harris, it seems '' made for all that is great, 
and all that is beautiful in every subject, and under 
every form of writing. 

Grails ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui." 

It is well known that at Athens, where Greek flour- 
ished in its greatest purity, the truest and most refin^ 
ed taste prevailed. This extended even to the lower 
4 
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orders of citizend^ and it was no unusual thing for an 
Athenian^ while judging of the sentiments of public 
orators^ to prove himself an accurate critic of the pro- 
priety of their expressions. Shall we then tamely 
submit^ in a country where general information is ac* 
knowledged to be very extensively diffused^ to hear it 
charged against us by foreigners^ that we are far be- 
hind the nations of Europe in knowledge of this lan- 
guage^ and perception of its beauty and utilitgr ? Shall 
we not rather make new exertions to wipe off this re- 
proach^ which loses none of its poignancy^ because 
more frequently heard from the lips of foreigners ; 
and whose truth we cannot^ perhaps^ entirely deny^ 
notwithstanding the many excellent public and private 
schools where the Greek language is well taught^ and 
a foundation laid for future eminence ; and the exer- 
tions and support of those gentlemen connected with 
our University^ whose genius^ learnings and publick 
spirit are an honour to it, and who have ever made 
the promotion of letters their constant object and 
highest pleasure. 

From a firm conviction, therefore, of the inestima- 
ble advantages which will arise to our national litera- 
ture from Classical knowledge of a higher order be- 
coming more popular, from its close connexion with 
liberal feelings, elegant taste, poetry, oratory, and 
the fine arts, — ^a Classical education is earnestly re- 
commended for youth, designed either for a learned or 
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a mercantile profession^ as a never-failing source^ from 
which^ under every circumstance of life^ the mind 
may derive at once her noblest virtues and her bright^ 
est ornaments. And let not parents be deterred by the 
vulgar error of the necessary length of time before 
even a moderate degree of proficiency can be attltaiied. 
With good masters all difficulty will quickly vanish ; 
and in a very short time Greek, the elements of which 
are easier than those of Latin, may be as familiar in 
eur children's mouths, as is now the humble Latinity of 
^^ Viri Romae/' Nor let it be imagined for a mo- 
ment, that Classical knowledge, even if extended to 
scrupulous accuracy in dialects, prosody, and accent, 
will operate as a restraint upon them in their future 
professions. Has it impeded the celebrity of those 
glorious literary names, which in various circumstan- 
ces have dazzled the world, and which received the 
first impression of future fame from youthful attain- 
ments in Classical lore ? No ! in such master spirits, 
the salutary shackles necessarily imposed at first for 
their benefit, are soon rent asunder by the voluntary 
efforts of genius, like the puny cords of the Philistines 
by Sampson ! To the clergy, surely nothing need be said 
in favour of the study of the Classics, and in particu- 
lar of the language in which the divine code of the 
New Testament has been delivered to them : — ^to the 
lawyer, in whose profession, justly termed learned, 
besides a mere knowledge of the practical part of ju- 
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risprudence^ a vigorous and cultivated intellect^ a rich 
imagination^ a fluent copia verborum^ and an eloquent 
delivery, are absolutely necessary towards forming a 
good advocate^ and rivetting public favour and esteem 
— ^without disparaging his favourite Tully, a more 
magdIBcent model may be recommended in Demosthe- 
nes. In fine, in every profession and occupation of 
life, in every branch of science, the effect of a Classi- 
cal education, and of an early initiation into the an- 
cient languages will be advantageously felt Like the 
overflowing waters of a copious arid fertilizing stream, 
its benefits will spread in every direction : its influ- 
ence will pervade every station, and the final re- 
sults of its greater cultivation and better reception 
in this country, will be a more general diffusion of a 
purer taste, and a higher reputation for polite litera- 
ture among older nations. 
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In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria ; siquon 
Nomina laera sinont, audit que Tocatos Apollo, 



Xn education^ as in many other things^ we are less 
deficient in the means of improvement^ than in the 
skill to use them. A peculiar excellence of our sys- 
tem is^ that it is calculated to be extended in propor^ 
lion to the enlargement of our limits^ and the increase 
of our population. This is not more the effect of wise 
laws^ than of the settled principles and habits of the 
people. They are sensible how much they owe to the 
noble plan of public education^ instituted and trans- 
mitted to them by their fathers. They preserve it as 
the best defence of present privileges^ and the surest 
pledge of future prosperity. That so much good has 
proceeded from it^ is not however a proof that it is 
faultless^ but is a strong argument for endeavouring^ as 
far as practicable^ to make it so. The object of this 
essay is to point out what appears to some^ a material 
error in our present practice of teaching two of the 
principal branches of elementary education^ viz. Gram- 
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mar and Arithmetic. It is not the mode^ but the or- 
der in which they are taught^ that is the subject of the 
present disquisition. Our question may be properly 
introduced by one remark upon writing. A child 
should begin to learn this art as soon as he has strength 
to hold a pen steadily^ and judgment enough to move 
it in one direction in preference to another. Early 
and long practice is the only means of acquiring ease^ 
precision and rapidity in any mechanical exercise ; 
writing is purely such, and ought therefore to be com- 
menced as early as possible. Besides it will immedi- 
ately become auxiliary to the memory, and will contri- 
bute in no slight degree to accuracy in all the exercis- 
es, to which it can be applied. 

There is still another reason for an early attention 
to this particular. Such is our constitution, that we 
are at first impatient of all mental labour. We desire 
nothing but bodily action, and the gratification of our 
appetites ; and it is necessary to form in ourselves, as 
it were, a new nature, before we can relish any thing 
elevated and intellectual. This cannot be suddenly 
effected, audit is obvious that the transition should 
be made gradually, by mingling short exercises of the 
mind with those of the body, in which untutored nature 
most delights. Writing then at intervals will be a 
grateful and salutary relaxation from the labour of 
attention and memory, and may be permitted as a re- 
ward for the diligent employment of these two facul- 
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dei^. This therefore is another arguiufent for begia^ 
Bing to learn this art at the time we have proposed^ viz. 
as early as the age of four or five^ and sometimes ear* 
lier^ for4hen the strength and judgment are generally 
equal to it* 

When the pupil can read with tolerable propriety^ 
and write a legible hand^ (both of which may in all 
cases be acquired before six^ and in many much 
sooner^) he should proceed to arithmetic. This 
branch is commonly preceded by grammar^ Latin or 
English ; with how much propriety let us proceed to 
inquire. 

It will probably be admitted that many^ and the 
greater part of the definitions and rules of grammar are 
generally unintelligible to young beginners^ and must 
remain so, or be very imperfectly understood, till they 
have become extensively acquainted with the meaning 
of words ; not their absolute and separate significa- 
tion only, but the meaning as it is modified by a con** 
nexion with other words in a phrase or sentence. In 
short, they must have a tolerable etymology and S3^- 
tax of their own, before they can understand the more 
abstract and complete ones of the grammar. 

It is often urged in defence of this custom, that 
the time of children is not worth much ; and that it is 
more important that they be employed in some way, 
than how they are employed. It is certainly impor- 
tant that they be made to acquire habits of attention 
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and industry. This is the general consequence of ap- 
plication to any study ; but it is by no means the only 
object of early discipline. A multitude of facts (and 
facts are the proper food for young minds) in geography^ 
chronology^ and history^ which will be of immense value 
in every situation and stage of life, may be treasured 
up in the time that is usually occupied in committing 
grammar rules and definitions, which they do not and 
which they cannot comprehend till they arrive at an 
age and degree of cultivation much more advanced. 
But it is not the worst effect of this practice that it 
prevents children from studying, what would be profit- 
able at the time, and at all times. It has not even the 
poor privilege of a negative character. Pupils, by 
committing to memory and repeating out of one book 
what they do not understand, contract a habit of going 
over every other one in the same mechanical way. 
They learn nothing at the time, and they are put in a 
way to learn nothing afterwards. Another unhappy ef- 
fect of this tedious and unsatisfactory labour, is a strong 
and sometimes unconquerable aversion to learning in 
general ; and that too in minds naturally the most active 
and inquisitive. The more desire there is for know- 
ledge, the greater will be the indignation and disgust 
at the wretched mummery of unmeaning sounds. Is not 
this, in many cases, the cause of that stubborn opposi- 
tion on the part of children, which so often thwarts 
the maturest plans and disappoints the dearest hopes 
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of doating parents? But supposing this method pos- 
sesses all the merit claimed for it^ still if something 
can be proposed^ which effects as fully the s^me object^ 
and combines other advantages with it^ then it must be 
allowed that the old and prevailing practice ought to 
be entirely abandoned. As has been already remark- 
ed^ the branch which ought to succeed reading and 
writings is arithmetic. It will be objected^ perhaps^ 
that it is difficult to teach this science to the youngs 
or indeed to those of any age. It will not be denied 
that it is often found so^ but it may be shown that the 
difficulty is not in the nature of the thing. 

The idea of number is one of the jfirst which 
children acquire. The idea of unity is suggested by 
every object which presents itself to the senses^ and by 
every thought which passes in the mind. Children 
very soon learn that they have one mother^ one mouth, 
two arms, and ten fingers ; and thus they obtain the 
collective ideas of one, two, Sec. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, as an advantage which belongs exclusively to tbe 
science of numbers, that each of the senses is capable of 
receiving and conveying these ideas to the mind ; and 
that we should therefore acquire them, had we but a 
single sense. Examples are perpetually presenting 
themselves of several persons or things being gathered 
together, so as to make one company or collection. In 
this manner the idea of addition is obtained. Then 

again these same things were separated from others 
5 
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before being put together^ or are soon separated af- 
terwards^ and thus is obtained the idea of subtraction : 
So various materials are selected and set apart to 
build a house ; and are then put together to complete 
the work. In this way we acquire ideas of number 
and of the two operations in them^ which are the foun- 
dation of all others. Arithmetic is only substituting 
for these sensible objects certain arbitrary signs^ and 
performing with them the same operations which we 
see performed in nature and art. 

These remarks may be of use in satisfying some 
that there is nothing new, uncertain, or unintelli- 
gible in the ideas of number, and arithmetical opera- 
tions to the minds even of very young children. 
Nothing is new but the signs, and these can be as easi- 
ly learnt as the alphabetical signs or representatives 
of sounds. Between the two species of signs there is 
this diflFerence. Those of numbers stand immediately 
for ideas, and these too of such a nature that we can 
retain and use them without ever having to refer them 
to any particular thing, for they belong alike to all ob- 
jects, nay to every thought of the mind. The letters 
of the alphabet do not immediately represent any 
thing but insignificant sounds. Two, three, or a dozen 
of them must be combined before they can stand for any 
thing, and after all, the object may have so many uses, 
properties, and relations, that it will require much 
study as well as strength of mind to acquire an ade? 
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qaate and perfect idea of it ; and even after it is thus 
acquired^ it will often escape partially or wholly from 
the memory^ and a fequent recurrence to its object be- 
come necessary. No considerable progress can be 
made in the study of grammar till the pupil has ac- 
quired a large number of words^ and the general 
method of construction^ for till this is done^ the lan- 
guage itself of his grammar is unintelligible to him ; 
how then can he acquire the very complex ideas it is in- 
tended to unfold. Should any one ask something more 
than mere speculation upon this subject^ let him be 
referred to his own experience ; let him meet again the 
inexorable man of birch ; let him recall the tedious 
hours of disgust and inanity^ which he has been com- 
pelled to pass over his abhorred grammar ; and then 
let him consider how little all these toils and terrors 
have contributed to qualify him for the real business 
and elegant enjoyments of life. 

Our ideas of number are so simple^ distinct and 
definite, that they can neither be mistaken, forgotten, 
nor confounded. To a certain extent, they are as 
plain to a dull as to a keen mental vision, to a young 
as to a mature mind, to a nursling as to a Newton. 
Who understands what one and two mean better than 
the child of three years, with his nuts and apples, 
or who can add the one to the other and express the 
sum quicker than he ? It is not intended that the pu- 
pil should proceed, at this stage, through a complete 
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treatise of arithmetic^ nor with that view have the 
above remarks been made. Let him begin at or be^ 
fore six^ and proceed through the fundamental rules^ 
and commit perfectly the multiplication table and 
those of coin^ weighty and measure^ &c. ; then he will 
be prepared to understand the numbers and terms 
used in geography and chronology. 

It is proposed that geography should succeed so 
much of arithmetic as has been mentioned^ and that 
chronology should come next^ and that both of them 
should be accompanied by history^ biography^ travels^ 
and memoirs ; and learning by heart some of the best 
specimens of poetry and eloquence which the language 
affords : in all of which^ not a word should be passed^ 
whose pronunciation and meaning is not accurately 
and thoroughly learnt. Difficult words and phrases 
(and our language abounds with them) should be pro- 
nounced a great many times^ till the organs have learnt 
to accommodate themselves to their uncouth^ but ne- 
cessary acquaintances. The attempt would have been 
made to describe what seems to be the most eligible 
mode of teaching arithmetic^ geography^ and chronol- 
ogy ; but this must be reserved for a future opportuni* 
ty. It shall merely be observed of the first, that if 
the pupul meets with any difficulty in performing its 
operations, he will be greatly assisted by the following 
expedient. Write upon a slate or board the numbers 
to be used ; then take pieces of money, or barley* 
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coms^ or pebbles^ and put them into separate parcels^ 
corresponding to the figures upon the slate. Then 
perform with them the operation intended to be per- 
formed with the figures. This never fails to remove 
all difficulty. 

Under an able and faithful master^ all that we have 
proposed may be accomplished by the age of nine or 
ten^ and in many instances^ still earlier. By this time^ 
the pupil will have acquired the power of attention 
and abstraction^ will have strengthened his memory^ 
and have obtained a considerable acquaintance with 
language. He will also have gained such knowledge 
of places^ and historical events^ and characters^ as 
will aid him immensely in his subsequent studies^ 
(whatever they may be^) as well as furnish him with 
valuable hints for the conduct of life. He may then 
be put to his Latin or English grammar. 

The above remarks are offered with defference ; 
but at the same time with a full and deliberate con- 
viction of their truth and propriety. Custom and 
prejudice are formidable opponents. But let those 
who would condemn our plan^ because it is in some de- 
gree novel, remember that the one which they are fol- 
lowing, and which it is intended to supplant, has also 
had its beginning, and was opposed perhaps by those 
many-mouthed advocates as vehemently as the present 
one may be. Let them remember too that those an- 
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cient consellors^ though generally correct^ are not in- 
fallible. They once plead the cause of Jupiter against 
Jehovah^ and afterwards of papacy against purity^ 
and of despotism against liberty. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES THE PRESENT YEAR 

WAS AS FOLLOWS, 

Latin Poems, 1st Medal, value SIO, to William J^TewelL 

« " 2d « 86, John C. Park. 

Latin Version ofthefirst76 lines of Pope's; «^_,.^| w^^r.^ 
Messiah, the ist Medal, 86, ^ Samuel Parker. 

English Poems, 1st Medal, 86, Elias H. Derby. 

« od « o^ ^Francis O. Dorr. 

Translation of the 57 first^ 1st Med. 84, C Elias H. Derhi, 
lines of Juvenal's 3d Sat 3 2d " 82, C Duncan Bradford. 

Translation of Horace's 10th Ode, 2d 5 James JV*. DehUns, 
Book* 1st Medal, 84, X Joseph R. Otis 

a A » a a ^ John C. Howard. 

^^ »^' iCharhs R. Lowea, 

Translation ^^ jf/^£\j^ J^^^^^^^ue, ^ jgpes ^. 2>i^u;eK. 

2d « 82, Edward H. Faucon. 

Trans. Ovid's Gk)lden Age, 1st Med. 84, Thomas Dams. 

QA « ftp 5 C^««»««tt Palfrey, 
M »^ ^ Joshua T. Stevenson. 

Declamation, 1st Medal, 86, Zreiris Glover. 

2d « 84, Charles C. Emerson. 

_j ,< «« ^Joseph R. Otis, 

^^ ^^> I WiUiam S. Whitwell. 
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PROTEStLAUS et LAODAMIA. 

AUCTORE GUI^IEI^MO NEWELL. 

**Eheu ! me miseram ! cur, O crudelia fata. 
Cur mihi dilectum rapuistis ad arma maritum P 
Cur maris et belli placet objectare periclis 
Saevis ? Oceani tumidas si fugerit undas, 
lucolumis subiens portus, tamen obruet ira 5 

Martis, et officiet famae laudisque cupid(x 
Quod scelus admisi, quare haec me poena maneret ? 
Dique Deaeque omnes, quicunque juvatis amantes, 
Vos precor, asservate virum, incolumemque referte''— 
Laodamia dedit lacrjmans has ore querelas. 10 

Heu ! frustra lacrymas, O Laodamia, precesque 
Fundis. Jam conjux carissimus errat in umbris 
Tartareis : Danaiim qui primus ab Hectore caesus. 
Moestus adhuc meminit patriae uxorisque relictae^ 
Ciiim funes solvit, ciim caerula navis aravit. 17 

Lethaeos latices petit, atque oblivia longa 
Haurit : at unda potest non u^lum afTerre levamen. 
Limina postremo Stjgii Jovis audet adire, 
Et supplex orat per numen Amoris et ignem, 
Ut liceat terram breve tempus visere rursus. 20 

Abnuit ille diu : sed tandem conjuge victus, 
Vivcre tres horas sinit ; Hermem ducere jussit 
Auras ad superas, formaeque referre decorum* 
Haud mora, carpit iter Deus, hie vestigia pressit 
Ciim superis aderant auris, lucemque videbant, 25 

6 
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yirg4 percussit jussu Cyllenius ilium : 

Ecce, cito currit flumen vitale per arias, 

Atque colore genae roseo pinguntur ; ocelli 

Nunc fulgore micant ; gaudetque decore recepto 

Protesilaus. Fit qualis quantusque nitebat, SO 

Tempore quo Trojam tendit, nuptamque reliquit 

Haud secus ac foliis, hyberno tempore, nuda 

Attollit quercus deformia brachia coelo ; 

Sed primo reris reditu protrudit opacos 

Ramos, et foliis yestitur oratque superb^. 35 

Tunc Maik genitus nebulam circumdedit atram, 

Sublatumque virum rapuit, perque aethera vexit. 

Astitit Argivus sponsae, quae fessa dolore 

Tandem carpebat somnum, lectoque jacebat. 

Sparguntur flavi per Candida colla capilli, 40 

Et pallor malis insidit ; lumina pulchra 

Torpor habet flenti ; lacrymaeque per ora tepescunt^ ^ 

Alba velut radiant in campis lilia rore. 

Ille diu speciem miratur ; denique labris. 

Oscula, raptus amore, premit ; subitoque relinquit 45 

Somnus eam ; surgit lecto ; fert lumina circum 

Obstupuitque videns ; exclamat, ^ Fallor, an ipsum 

Aspicio sponsum ? an mentem vaga somnia ludunt ? 

Protesilaus ad haec ; ** non," inquit, ** fallit imago 

Vana animuro, conjux ego sum." Nee plura locutus, 50 

Brachia circumdat collo, et complectitur ulnis. 

Ut primiim potuit, sic Laodamia profatur ; 

** Quae nobis, conjux, fortuna secunda reduxit ? 

Tempestasne rates Ar^vas aspera quassit ? 

An Danai victi liquerunt moenia Trojae ? 55 

Cur moestus gemitus imo de pectore ducis ? 

Quae tibi contigerint mihi jam, precor, omnia narres." — 
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** Nee me tempestas repolit, nee moenia Trojae 

Liquerunt Danai, sed nunc a sedibus atris 

Tartarei regis venio. Nam primus Achivdm 60 

In Phrjgiam insiiui terram, coelestibus a me 

Cpntemptis monitis, et poenas sanguine solvi."— 

Exponit sponsae sic omnes ordine casus ; 

Laodamia stupet, versatque in pectore multa* 

Cum sermone fugit tempus, spatioque peracto, 65 

Nunc adigunt juvenem Plutonis jussa redire. 

** Heu !" inquit, " conjux, tibi distrahor ; aspera fata 

Me revocanty et" — ^Vox fugit et vanescit in auras 

nie leves subito. Furit ilia ensemque prehendens^ 

Quern casu repent, *' Te, te duce, mucro fidelis," 70 

Inquit, ** adibo maritum. Et tu depelle timorem 

Mortis, Amor ! campi virides, coelumque ralete. 

Laodamia virum virtute aequabit amatum." — 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, ferrum sub pectus adegit : 

Consequitur sanguis calidus, viresque relinquunt ; 75 

Procumbit moriens, et ad umbras vita recedit. 
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MESSIAH. 

A SACRED ECLOGUE, IN IMITATION OF VIRGXL's POLLIO* 

Ye nymphs of Sol jma ! begin the song : 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades. 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids. 

Delight no more — O Thou my voice inspire 5 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallowM lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a son ! 

From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 

Whose, sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 10 

The sethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descends the mystic dove. 

Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour. 

And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 15 

From storm a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 

Returning justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-rob'd innocence from heaven descend. 20 

Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom ! 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! 

See, nature hastes her earliest vinreaths to bring. 

With all the incense of the breathing spring: 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, £5 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance ; 
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IDEM LA.TINE REDDITUM. 

Opera Samuelis Parker. 

ToLLiTE^ vos, Njmphae Solymae, jam tollite carmen i 
Majores numeros coelestia carmina poscunt. 
Muscosi fontes, densaeque umbracula sylvae, 
Castalidumque cohors, et sacri somnia Pindi> 
Non placeant nobis. Tu coeptis annue nostris, 
Esaiae vocem qui af&itsti numine sanctam ! 
Incepit raptus ventura per aeva Poeta : 
Natum concipiet gignetque sacerrima virgo ! 
Hamulus ecce novus surgit de stemmate Jesses, 
Cui flos ambrosio coelum perfundit odore : 
Spiritus aethereus ramum frondesque movebit, 
Desuper atque sedet^ coelo demissa columba. 
Nectar roratum, vos, Numina, fundite ab alto, 
£t placide terris nunc imbrem spargite blandum. 
Aegros infirmosque salubris planta juvabit, 
Portum praebebit nimbis, tegmenque calore. 
Crimina desistent, et fraus a/itiqua recedet ; 
Aequalem toilet rediens Astraea stateram ; 
Pax orbi vasto ramum praetendet olivae, 
Atque Pudor niveus coelo descendet ab alto. 
Praecipites volitent anni, et lux surgat amata ! 
Nascere, cara Dei soboles, nunc accipe vitam ! 
En virides properat natura afferre coronas, 
Fragrantis cuncto veris suffimine dulces ; 
Cedrifer en Libanus caput altum tollit ad astra> 
Et luci saltant nutantes montibus altis ; 
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See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise. 

And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ! a g^ yoice the lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way ! A God, a God appears ! SO 

A God, a God ! the Tocal hills reply. 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye rallies, rise ! 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay, 35 

Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way ! 

The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 

Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold ! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the si^tless eye-ball pour the day: 40 

'Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 

And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 45 

From every face he wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 

And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 50 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 

By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 

The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 

Thus shall mankind his guadian care engage^ 55 

The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 
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Nunc humilis Saron fragrant! thure vaporat, 
Carmelusque suos ad coelum spirat odores ! 
En vox laetitiae vacuam solatur eremum ' 
Complanate vias^ Deus, en Deus ipse, propinquat ! 
Vocales resonant coUes, Dens, en Deus ipse ! 
Conclamantque Deum gaudentia saxa propinquum ! 
En tellus coelis convexis excipit ilium 
Sidite vos montes, imae consurgite ralles ; 
Verticibus pronis cultum vos reddite cedri ! 
Sint scopuli laeves, tumidique recedite fluctus ! 
Christus adest quern prisci omnes cecin^re Poetae : 
Audiat hunc surdus, vosque ilium cemite caeci ! 
Callosis oculos membranis ille resolvet, 
Et lucem fundet vacuos in luminis orbes ; 
Auribus hie solitas reddet medicamine vires, 
Dulcibus et numeris surdos gaudere jubebit 
Mutus cantabit, ponet claudusque bacillum, 
Et saliet laetus, salit ut lasciva capella. 
Funestos gemitus, lamentaque nesciet orbis, 
Atque omni vultu lacrymas siccabit amaras. 
Mors adamantaeis vincetur dura catenis, 
Et ferus aeternum vulnus rex sentiet Orck 
Ut teneram curam Pastor custodit amicus, 
Agros exquirit virides atque aethera purum, 
Amissas repetit pecudes, ducitque vagantes, 
lUas luce regit, tenebros& nocte tuetur : 
Lanigeros ovium foetus attollit in ulnis, 
Atque manu pascit, calidoque in pectore mulcet ; 
Sic homines studiosus alet, cur^ue fovebit, 
Pollicitus genitor venturo temporis aevo, 
Amplius baud gentes crudelia bella ciebunt, 
Desistentque Duces armatas jungere dextras; 
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Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'erj 

The brazen trumpet kindle rage no more ; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchoin in a plow-share end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short-liy'd sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 65 

And the same hand that sow'd, shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

See lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 70 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys once perplex'd with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 75 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
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Nee campi horrescent virides fulgentibus armis, 

Aerea nee saevas accendent comua pugnas ; 

Sed vana in falces flectentur spicula curvas, 

Quodque fuit gladius formam sibi sumet aratri. 

Atria tunc sui^nt regali splendida pomp&/ 

Filius atque patris potent finire laborem. 

Dulcia praebebunt natis umbracula vites, 

Quaeque manus sevit, manus haec quoque demetet arva- 

Agricola attonitus desertis cemit in agris 

Undique crescentes herbas et lilia laeta, 

Et stupet, insuetuB sonitus dum fertur ad aures 

Murmure currentis, lapidoso tramite, rivi. 

Rupibus in duris nuper quae tecta draconum. 
Nunc yiridis nutat calamus, juncusque yacillat. 

Incultas valles obductas sentibus olim 
Nunc abdes yiridans ornat buxusque decora. 
Nudis succedit yirgultis florea pal ma, 
Et loca senta prius, fragrans nunc myrtus odorat. 
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JUVENALIS SATIRA III. 

QnamTis digressu veteris confosus amici, 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 
Destmet, atque unum civem donare SibjUae* 
Janua Baianim est, et gratum littus amoeni 
Secessus. Egovel Prochytam prsepono Suburrae. 5 

Nam quid tarn miserum, et tarn solum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 
Tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula ssevae 
Urbis, et Augusto recitantes mense Poetas ? 
Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur un&, 10 

Substitit ad veteres arcus, madidamque Capenam; 
Hie ubi nocturnae Numa constituebat amicae. 
Nunc saeri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur 
Judaeis, quorum cophinus^ foenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 15 

Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camoenis. 
In vallem ^geriae descendimus, et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris. Quanto praestantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora tophum ? 20 
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TRANSLATION, 

BT E. H. DERBY. 

Though much I grieve, to lose a friend I lore. 
Yet still his choice and purpose I approve. 
In quiet Cumae's lone recess to live. 
And one pure citizen the Sybil give. 
On Baia's road is Cumae's cool retreat. 
For rural pleasure, a delightful seat ; 
And tired with Rome, sincerely I aver. 
That to her streets I'd Prochyta prefer. 
For what's so vile, or wretched, as the dread 
Of ruined buildings, falling on your head ; 
In this base town, where raging fires prevail. 
And numerous dangers constantly assail ; 
Where scribbling poets stand in every street. 
And through all August, a^ravate the heat ? 
And now my friend, preparing to depart. 
With all his wealth compressed in one small cart. 
At the triumphal arch a moment waits ; 
Where moist Capena rears her ancient gates. 
There, where great Numa and the heavenly maid 
Plans for the fame of Rome, in concert laid ; 
But now the sacred groves and shrines retired 
By banished Jews and Mendicants are hired. 
Insatiate avarice soils these famed retreats. 
And squalid groups usurp the Muses' seats. 
Into Egeria's vale we next descend; 
Through artificial grots our steps we bend. 
How much more beauty would the fountain grace. 
Did verdant grass, retain its ancient place, 
Nor marble banks restrain a crystal tide. 
Contented o'er its shining stones to glide. 
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Hie tunc Umbritius^ Quando artibus, inquit» honestis 
NuUus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
R«s hodie minor est, here qukm fuit, ac eadem eras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid ; proponimus illuc 
Ire, fatigatas ubi Deedalus exuit alas : 25 

Dum nova canities, dum prima, et recta senectus^ 
Dum superest Lachesi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte bacillo, 
Cedamus patria : vivant Arturius isthic, 

Et Catulus : maneant qui nigra in Candida vertunt : 30 
Queis facile est aedem conducere, flumina, portus, 
Siccandam eluviem, portandura ad busta cadaver, 
Et praebere caput domina venale sub hastlt. 
Quondam hi cornicines, et municipalis arenae 
Perpetui comites, notaeque per oppida buccae, 35 

Munera nunc edunt, et verso poUice vulgi 

Quemlibet occidunt populariter ; inde reversi 

Conducunt foricas. Et cur non omnia P Cum sint 

Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 

Extollit, quotles voluit Fortuna jocari. 40 
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Here my old friend the real cause assigns. 

Why for lone Cumae's shades, he Rome resigns : 

*' For since," he says, ** in this vile town, I find 

No place for studies, which improve the mind ; 

Since honest toil receives no just reward. 

And every day with my small purse has warred. 

To enter that retreat I now propose 

Where weary Deedalus enjoyed repose ; 

While few grey liairs are on my forehead seen. 

And age compels me on no staff to lean, 

I fly this city, for a happier clime. 

Uninjured by the darts of fleeting time. 

Here let Arturius live, a villain base. 

And Catulus, humanity's disgrace ; 

Unblushing knaves, who nought divine revere. 

Turn black to white, make falsehood truth appear ; 

Build lofty temples, and by money's lure. 

Farm ports, and rivers, — drain the common sewer. 

And boundless in their raging thirst for gold. 

Preside o'er burial s-^^nd then auctions hold. 

These once were trumpeters of little fame. 

Constant attendants at each rural game. 

Their bloated cheeks were through the country known ; 

But now these games, at their expense are shown ; 

Where they direct the bloody rabbles will ; 

And whom they please, they popularly kill. 

From thence returning money to acquire. 

Fond of ignoble works, the Jakes they hire : 

And why not all things ? since by fortune's aid. 

Such men as these are rich and powerful made. 

When in a freak, to sliew her wanton power. 

She lifts the peasant to the Nobles' tower. 
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Quid Romae faciam ? Mentiri nescio, libruiu. 

Si malus est, nequeo laudare, et poscere : motus 

Astrorum ignoro : funus promittere patris 

Nee voloy nee possum : ranarum yiscera nunquam 

Inspexi : ferre ad nuptam quae mittit adulter* 45 

Quae mandat, ndrunt alii : me nemo ministro 

Fur erit : atque ideo nuUi comes exeo, tanquam 

Mancus, et extinctae corpus non utile dextrae. 

Quis nunc diligitur, nisi conscius, et cui fervens 

Aestuat occultis animus, semperque tacendis ? 50 

Nil tibi se debere putat, nil conferet unquam, 

Participem qui te secreti fecit honesti. 

Cams erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 

Accusare potest. Tanti tibi non sit opaci 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare vplyitur aurum, 55 

Ut somno careas, ponendaque praemia sumas 

Tristis, et a magno semper timearis amico 
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What should I do at Rome P I cannot lie. 

Nor seek for favour by base flattery. 

Nor can I praise an author's foolish rhymes. 

As is the custom, in these venal times. 

Unskilled am I, by planets to forbode. 

Or seek for poison, in the noxious toad. 

Neither can I to anxious sons foretell 

When death shall ring their aged parents' knell. 

Others may boast, that with a better care, 

Seducing presents to a bride they bear. 

But I detest each vile and thievish art. 

And so alone, and friendless I depart : 

Like a dead member, from the body torn. 

Whose use is ended, and whose powers are gone. 

For who obtains the friendship of the great. 

Unless 'tis he who, used to crimes of state. 

Bums with a secret, which must be confined. 

Within the precincts of his guilty mind ? 

He who entrusts an honest truth to you. 

Makes you no present and thinks none your due. 

No ! he by Verres will be most carest. 

Who can accuse him when he thinks 'tis best. 

Then let not all the gold which Tagus pours 

In copious tributes to the ocean's shores. 

Tempt you your quiet dreams and sleep to lose. 

Or take those presents you had best refuse ; 

For men suspiciously regard the friend. 

On whom their fortunes and their lives depend-" 
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HORACE^ ODE X. BOOK II. 

Reotius vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgeudo, neque, dum procellas 
Cautus horresciSy nimiiim premeudo 
Littus iniquum. 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 5 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidendd. 
Sobrius aul&. 

Saepius veutis agitatur ingens 
Pinus ; et celsae graviore casu 10 

Decidunt turres ; feriuntque summos 
Fulmina montes. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secuudis. 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus, Informes hjemes reducit 15 

Jupiter, idem 

Submovet. Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. Quondam cithard, tacentem 
Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo. 20 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare ; sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiiim secundo 
Turgida vela. 
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TRANSLATED BT J. N. D^BLOIS. 

Would you, mj friend, true happiness attain^ 
Do not too boldly tempt the boist'rous main ; 
While on the deep you dread the tempest's roar. 
With equal caution shun the rocky shore. 

He that's content a middle path to tread, 
A tranquil, and an easy life may lead ; 
Exempt from miseries which the poor await. 
And all the envied grandeur of the great 

The lofty pine by each rude blast is bent; 
The highest hills are by the lightening rent ; 
The tallest tower but lifts its cloud capt waU, 
To spread a wider ruin by its fall. 

He that for changes can his mind prepare. 
With fortitude the ills of life may bear ; 
But fears, when fortune smiles with brightest ray. 
The flatt'riDg prospects soon may fade away. 

For good and ill succeed in constant rounds. 

As cheering spring expels dread winte^r's frowns ; 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow, 

But from his harp oft bids sweet numbers flow. 

When fickle fortune proves to you unkind. 
With greatest courage fortify your mind. 
If on your course, she waits with fav'ring gales. 
Let prudence trim with care your swelling sails 
8 
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A POEM ON DECATUR. 

BT ELIAS H* DERBY. 

Far in tlie south, where Del 'ware's shores expand, 

And smiling Ceres cheers a fertile land. 

Where nature's stores have all their wealth displayed. 

And Flora reigns in beauteous garb arrayed, 

A soil propitious gave Decatur birth. 

And shewed a hero to the admiring earth. 

His gen'rous mind ne'er felt a coward's fear. 

Though oft for other's woes he dropt a tear. 

Glory his earliest, as his fondest aim. 

His youthful bosom beat for martial fame. 

In youth those virtues which his life adorn. 

Shed their first lustre, as the rays of mom. 

And like the rising sun's increasing light. 

Burst on the world, with matchless splendor bright 

As thus to manhood's prime his age advanced. 

His numerous gifts, by grace and form enhanced. 

By chance directed, on a summer's day. 

Along the Dei'ware's stream he bent his way; 

And near its brink, on verdant couch reclined. 

Where round the elms the fragrant woodbine twined. 

Lulled by the breeze, he sunk in calm repose ; 

When from the stream, the god of ocean rose. 

Borne on the wave, he stood with placid mien. 

And smiling, thus began his speech serene :— - 

" Long have I seen Columbia's growing name. 

And marked her progress up the steep of fame ; 

Long have I sought some youth my charge to be. 
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And now with joy have fixed my choice on thee; 
Thee, by my ud, thy country shall admire. 
And praise thy gallant deeds, and martial fire. 
From thy bold arm Britannia shall recede, 
Africk's fierce Corsairs, by thy sword shall bleed. 
Haste then, away, commence the noble strife. 
And doubt not, for my arm shall guard thy life*" 
This said, great Neptune sudden left his theme. 
And sunk majestic in the silver stream, 
The God depa4iing broke his sweet repose. 
And filled with joyous h<^, Decatur rose. 
E'en now Columbia had for war declared^ 
And fired with wrongs, her navies had prepared. 
Which to drear Africk's coast she hastes to send. 
Her injured rights and commerce to defend ; 
From slavery's chains, her long lost sons to free. 
And give them heaven's best gift, sweet liberty. 
With these our hero dares the eastern wave. 
Trusting the ^*omise, mighty Neptune gave. 
Fired with a noble wish, to raise his name. 
By glorious acts to everlasting fame* 
Now wake, my Muse, thy loftiest numbers swell. 
Of daring feats and battles dire to tell. 
With noble thoughts, your youthful poet fire. 
And with new energy, his verse inspire. 

What martial deed ere waked the poet's song. 
Whose tuneful verse its praises yet prolong. 
That can with his, in chivalry compare. 
When joined in combat with the rude Corsair P 
Through thousand foes he bent his daring course^ 
Accomplished v/onders with his little force ; 
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A captive frigate by his hand inflamed. 
To trembling Tripoli his name proclaimed. 
What heavenly power preserved Decatur's life^ 
And hovered o'er him in the dangerous strife. 
When to revenge a brother's death he fought. 
And through opposing foes, his murderers sought? 
Then like the scathed and blasted mountain oak. 
Rent by the lightening's desolating stroke. 
Beneath his arm the treacherous Corsair bled. 
And down to Pluto's realms indignant sped* 
Nor must that act escape our humble lays. 
Which gilds his name with never-fading praise ; 
When as the eagle, darting from on high. 
Bears off her victim to the etherial sky. 
He rushed to battle, o'er the foaming wave. 
Resolved to conquer, or to find a grave. 
The British Lion, sunk beneath his sword. 
Above his ocean grave, our eagle soared. 
And though full long her thundering cannon pealedv 
The Macedonian was compelled to yield. 
This glorious act proclaimed our hero's fame. 
Astonished Britain trembled at his name. 
Nor end his triumphs here, Africk again 
Beholds her navies yield, her heroes slain ; 
At his command ; she opes her prison doors. 
And to their long lost homes her slaves restores, 
Barbarian bondage breaks her iron chain. 
And heavenly freedom sooths the captive's pain» 
Our hero now fatigued with foreign toil. 
Returns victorious to his native soil. 
With wreaths of bays, and laurel chaplets, crowned. 
While with his praise, Columbia's shores iiesound. 
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^ Bui fickle fortune oft deserts the brave, 
" The paths of hbnour lead but to the grave* 
At fate's command death gave the cruel blow* 
That blasted hope, and laid our hero low. 
A pitying angel saw the cruel deed. 
And weeping thus, announced what fate decreed ;-— 
** Columbia, mourn ! thy choicest spirit's fled, 
'Hie brave Decatur's numbered with the dead. 
Though sunk to rest, his fame shall ever live. 
And unborn ages for his fate shall grieve ; 
His memory long shall patriot bosoms fire. 
And long for him be strung the poet's lyre. 
His praises shall resound through every clime, 
And ride triumphant on the wings of time." 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1821. 

For the best Latin Poem consisting of not less than fifty, 
nor more than eighty Hexameter, or alternate Hexam- 
eter and Pentameter verses, will be awarded the first 
medal, worth - - - - . g Xq 

For the second best - - - - 5 

For the best Ode in Sapphic and Adonian measure of 

not more than thirty two verses. - - - 6 

For the second best - . - - S 

For the best theme in Latin prose on Dejanira's reproof 

to Hercules. - . - - . 6 

Coepisti meliiis qu^m desinis : ultima primis 
Gedunt : Dissimiles hie vir et ille puer. Ovid. 

For the second best ----- 4 

For the best theme in English prose on the same subject 6 

For the second best - - - . 3 

For the best English poem - - - . 6 

For the best Latin Version of the first Elegy of Turtaeus 

in the same measure. - - - - 6 

For the second best - - - . 3 

For the best recital from memory of Cicero's Oration for 

the Poet Archias. - - - - 4 

For the best translation of the same Oration into English. 4 

For the bfest translation of Ovid's Pyramus and Thisbe 

by a lad not higher than the third class. - - 4 

For the next best ----- 2 

For the best Declamation in English, Latin or Greek 6 

For the two second best - - - - 4 

For the two third best ----- 2 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals, or in 
books, at the option of the receivers : provided nevertheless that 
there be no obligation to award a prize to a performance unde- 
serving of it, merely because there is no other of the kind. The 
exercises must be presented for examination by the 15th of June 
1821. 
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IPIBI^ffi X(Q)((DS^ 



THE LITERATURE OF THE ROMANS. 

It h^s been the fortune of the Romans to become, 
in a peculiar sense, the instracters of mankind. They 
have left behind them writings, the study of which 
has constituted a material part of education with all 
succeeding generations. It is proposed to consider the 
distinguishing and predominant character of their 
writers, to trace its causes and determine the influence 
it has had upon the literature of modem times. 

Legislatures have a control over the future feelings, 
tastfs, and propensities of nations. Their institutions 
wjii give rise to prejudices and habits of thinking — ^will 
develop traits and energies of character that will 
affect the writings of after ages. The spirit of Rom- 
ulus exerted an influence over the most cultivated and 
polished ages of Rome. In founding empire he was 
bequeathing a character to Vii^il and Cicero. The 
circumstances of early Rome were eminently calculat- 
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ed to unfold and invigorate one of the strongest and 
most absorbing passions of our nature, the love of 
publick distinction. The prosperity and happiness of 
extensive empires affect the great mass of the people 
so remotely, that they are nearly indifferent to the 
publick weal or wo ; but every free citizen of Rome 
felt the disgrace and shared the glory of his country. 
In such a state, military and civil virtues, inflexible 
courage and devoted patriotism would naturally be 
deemed the most valuable qualities of human nature ; 
and publick honours the most valuable acquisitions that 
lay within the range of human hopes. An ambitious 
Roman had something more than the (ordinary power 
and emoluments of office, to induce him to gain 
the confidence of his fellow citizens. It enabled him 
to obtain the envied distinction of a triumph, to con- 
quer and dispose of the world. At present, the 
smaller states of Europe are, in some measure, pro- 
tected from the greater by a respect for publick opinion 
and national justice. This is a restraint, to which, 
in modern times, the great writers on national law 
have subjected the most powerful nations. But the 
Romans felt little regard for publick opinion. There 
was then no press to give it direction and energy. 
They seiem to have considered the defenceless nations 
around them, as objects of legitimate plunder, — as 
fields where their aspiring chiefs might reap honours 
and triumphs at pleasure. 
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Publick honours were all a Roman had to reward 
him for existence. When disappointed and deserted 
by fortune, he could find no relief in the consolations 
and prospects Christianity has revealed. His hopes 
never wandered beyond the confines of life. The 
religion of the ancients, particularly that of the 
Romans, was almost entirely of a civil nature. It 
furnished their poets with machinery and amusement, 
but exerte4 very little influence on character and con- 
duct. In the ancient systems of Ethicks, man is 
considered only as a being of this world — ^his duties 
are discussed only as they contribute to the happiness 
and perfection of human life. It was not till after 
the introduction of Christianity, that duties and obliga- 
tions came to be investigated with reference to a life 
to come. 

No nation ever offered higher objects to ambition 
than the Romans ; and no race of men were ever more 
exposed to its influence. It is easy to conceive the 
character of men, uniformly under the dominion of 
such a passion. The Romans were educated for 
action and enterprise. They had little leisure for 
amusement — ^for ingenious speculations in philosophy 
or useless refinements in literature. There were no 
'^ dulcia vitia^^^ — ^no agreeable faults in their writers, 
till the last stage of Latin literature, till Nero and 
Caligula had erased every vestige of Roman character 
from the human soul. None but active and political 
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talents were ever much esteemed at Rome. There 
was then no order of men enjoying publick honours and 
directing publick sentiment like the philosophers of 
Greece. The Greeks, a people much less sober and 
practical in their views than the Romans, revered and 
rewarded extraordinary talents without any regard to 
their utility. Their philosophers, perhaps too indolent 
to enter the active scenes of life, could gain admiration 
in the schools. Plato, without struggling with the 
factions of a fierce democracy, could purchase immor- 
tality by managing the docile inhabitants of his own 
airy republick. But Plato's sublime morality, his fine 
allegories and his lofty dreams would have obtained 
him little distinction at Rome. In the best days of the 
republick he would have been regarded as an useless 
citizen. The Romans had no taste for speculations ; 
they made very little progress in philosophy of any 
kind, — ^in the sciences, none. 

It was natural that men, whose ruling passion was 
the applause and respect of their fellow citizens, should 
assume gravity and dignity of deportment, — ^should 
endeavour to conceal and repress every emotion that 
reduced them to a level with the vulgar. The necessity 
of a dignified and guarded demeanour was an idea, 
that pursued a Roman through every stage of life, to 
the last. Caesar must draw up his robe, and die 
in a manner becoming himself. To gain respect, a 
savage must be superiour to bodily suffering, — b. Roman 
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to the common emotions and anxieties of the heart. 
The first lesson he learnt was to master his own 
feelings. This circumstance has spread a dull uni- 
formity over the whole population of Rome. No 
people exhibits so little diversity of character. It was 
impossible that their historians and biographers should 
know much of the real character and disposition of 
the extraordinary men they have given to posterity. 
Society and the domestick circle are the situations in 
which men should be studied. These are the great 
levellers of all artificial and accidental distinctions. 
But there was nothing much resembling modern soci- 
ety at Rome ; and no great importance seems to have 
been attached to the social and domestic virtues. In 
the moral writings of Cicero, man is considered prin- 
cipally in relation to the community, as a member of 
the body-politick. Literary men at Rome had neither 
the means nor the inducements to exhibit the finer and 
less obtrusive shades of character. These did not go 
to make up the hero and the statesman ; and such 
were all that were interesting to Romans. With the 
exception of Ovid, there was no Roman writer who 
had the dramatic talent which arises from a thorough 
and nice observation of human nature. But misfor- 
tune and exile had subdued all that was Roman in 
the mind of Ovid. This defect in the Roman writers 
has forever deprived us of the true character of the 
great men of Rome. They have come down to us 
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divested of a part of humanity. We see them only 
in the ienate and the field—only when governed by 
great passions. The Romans admired publick virtues^ 
and were nearly insensible to any other. But a revo- 
lution in society and politicks has placed most of our 
happiness in the scenes of social and private life. 
Writers are novr induced to notice more of those 
sensations which fill up the existence of common mor- 
tals, and they appear better able to recover the long 
lost impressions of ancient times, than the Romans were 
themselves to sketch and preserve them for posterity. 
Some modem poets have described the workings 
and conflicts of Roman passions. Shakspeare 
has taken his wizard-walks over the scenes of Ro- 
man story. It is impossible to read his "Julius 
C^sar" without remarking a material change that 
takes place in these haughty and rugged republicans, 
as they come forth at the call of Shakspeare. In 
Plutarch, Brutus excites our admiration ; in Shaks- 
peare, our interest and sympathy. Addison has been 
censured for raising his Cato above our affections and 
solicitude. Yet Addison's Cato is a true exhibition of 
the Roman character, such as it appears in their histo- 
ries, and such as the spirit of their institutions vvas 
naturally calculated to produce. The truth is, that 
Romans are not proper subjects for the drama, till 
they have been divested of a portion of their sternness 
and virtue. 
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By far the most pleasing^ and perhaps the most 
instructive part of modem literature, novels and light 
periodical works containing descriptions of domei^ick 
planners atxd sofciety, was unknown to the Romans. 
Such writers as Addison, Miss Burney, and Mis* 
Edgewortb, might hefe give uis a very different im- 
pression of some of the splendid characters exhibited 
in their history. The sketch of a Roman chief by a 
female hand would be an important acquisition to the 
knowledge of the Roman character. There is a fine- 
ness of vision, a delicacy in noticing common senti- 
ments and impressions, that Heaven seems exclusively 
to have given to its " last best gift." Could this talent 
have been exerted at Rome, — could some Edgeworth 
have been there, who might have seized and betrayed 
to other ages the habits and feelings of domestick life, 
their heroes and their patriots would perhaps be found 
unjustly to have usurped the admiration of the world. 
But women had no intellectual, and hardly any moral 
character at Rome ; and the Romans had perhaps too 
little diversity of genius and disposition, to furnish 
materials for the lighter species of literature. 

The vigilance with which the Romans guarded 
and concealed their emotions has, without doubt, takevi, 
much from the interest and variety of their literature ; 
it may nevertheless have produced the true sense of 
propriety, the easy and delicate raillery, and the seem- 
ing unconsciousness of its force and direction, that has 
2 
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made Horace immortal. Satire originated, and was 
matured at Rome. 

In the small states of antiquity the interests of the 
community were much better understood by every 
citizen, than they are in modem times by the great 
mass of the people. The happiness likewise of every 
individual was immediately involved in the fate of the 
republick. At present, government has become a much 
more complicated business. Few but professed poli- 
ticians comprehend the interests of trade, the questions 
of foreign policy and constitutional law, which furnish 
the principal themes of debate in our deliberative 
assemblies ; and, except to particular orders of men, 
publick measures are rather matters of curiosity than 
interest. This is the cause of the difference between 
ancient and modern eloquence, and the seeming infe- 
riority of the latter, which it has been thought so 
difficult to explain.* The orators of Rome addressed 
an audience that really understood, and felt an interest 
in their discussions. This has given a character to 
their eloquence. Men, addressing promiscous assem- 
blies, anxious and easily excited, naturally touch upon 
topicks and appeal to passions the most likely to yield 
immediate applause. Burke needed the presence of an 
audience more excitable, to check his propensity to 
speculation. This diminished the immediate eflfect of 
his eloquence, but has increased its value with pos- 

* Hume's essay on eloquence. 
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terity. His speeches gained less applause from his 
hearers than those of Cicero, but will be read with 
equal profit, equal interest and astonishment, as long 
as letters shall endure. 

There are some things relating to the progress and 
character of our literature in the United States, resem- 
bling the history of letters at Rome. The first intel- 
lectual efforts of the Romans were directed to the 
science of legislation and the study of municipal law. 
These had made considerable progress at Rome some 
ages before the existence of Lucretius and Cicero. 
The literary talents of Americans have been principal- 
ly employed in the investigation and defence of polit- 
cal rights. It has been said that we have no nation- 
al literature. The observation is true, but should 
convey no reproach. The great standard works of 
literature have generally been the production of an age 
of partial barbarism. They are necessary to improve 
language, and fit men for intellectual exertions, which 
the social and political state requires. Their production 
is regulated by the invariablt; laws of political economy ; 
the demand and supply are as inseparable, as cause 
and effect. They were not necessary for us. Eng- 
land had already furnished them to our hands. With- 
out producing national epicks and a national drama, — 
without creating and improving a national language, 
we have been enabled to perform all the intellectual 
labors our political and moral condition requires, with 
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as "much force and elegance, as the most polished 
nations of Europe. But these were necessary for the 
Romans. They have, however, gone no further than 
strict necessity required. Cicero and Virgil have done 
little more than translate the philosophy and poetry 
of Greece into the language of Rome. 

But the Romans have had much more influence 
on modern literature than the Greeks. From the 
latter, we have derived little more than the names 
and forms which constitute the arts of criticism and 
poetry. Few of the great and honoured names in 
English literature, excepting that of Milton, belonged 
to men deeply imbued with the spirit of Greek litera- 
ture. But Milton had few who imitated his manner, 
and none who felt his spirit. For some cause or other, 
this transcendant genius was left to work out his own 
immortality without receiving much applause from his 
contemporaries, and apparently without leaving a sin- 
gle impression upon the literature of his country. 

No nation ever had so perfect an idea of dignity 
and propriety of deportment, and of what constitutes 
grace and elegance in writing, as the Romans. The 
dialogues and letters of Cicero will give the clearest 
conception of that felicity of manner, which every 
cultivated mind must feel, but which it is so difficult 
to describe. The English writers who have approach- 
ed the most near to this excellence, are Addison and 
Melmoth. It is the manner in which men of serene 
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and elevated feelings naturally express their concep- 
tions. For the most perfect exhibition of this, the 
world is indebted to the Romans. 

When this extraordinary people retired from the 
scene of history, a change appears to have taken place 
in the character of our species. A different religion, 
new maxims of conduct, and new models of excellence 
prevailed. Such a people is not likely to exist again. 
Human nature has there submitted to an experiment 
never to be repeated. 
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In tenoi labor. 



On a fonner occasion some remarks were offered up- 
on the difficulty and disadvantage of teaching grammar 
at so early a period as it is commonly attempted. The 
rules of that art, like those of rhetorick and logick, 
have been derived from the practice of the best speakers 
and writers. They are, therefore, subsequent to an 
extensive knowledge of words and phrases, and a 
practical acquaintance with construction. It may be 
said that language makes grammar, but we know 
of no way that grammar can make a language. 

Reasons were also stated, why arithmetick, and 
some other branches, should precede the study of 
grammar in a course of elementary instruction. 
The present portion of this essay will be employed 
in pointing out what seems to be the best mode of 
teaching the former. The reader must not expect 
that a complete system of rules for this purpose, 
will be proposed at this time. Such hints as experi- 
ence, has suggested, shall be submitted to the candor 
and judgment of parents and teachers. On this 
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subject we want facts, rather than speculation. When 
a sufficient number of these shall have been noticed 
and preserved by intelligent and careful observers, 
we may then hope for a plan of instruction, more 
complete and philosophical, and a generation of men 
more perfect than has yet existed ; then may we hope 
to approximate to that perfection in the science of 
education and of morals, which has been attained in 
physicks by applying the principles of Bacon. If the 
following remarks have any value, it consists in the 
pi^actical character, which they may be found to 
possess. 

Arithmetick must be taught by example. The 
method of invention is the best method of instruction. 
It begins with particular instances, and proceeds by 
induction to general rules. But all examples will not 
be equally proper for the young beginner. They 
should be the most simple and familiar, involving only 
such terms and numbers, as he is already acquainted 
with. He should be led on from the easiest to less 
easy, and finally by a just gradation to the most diffi- 
cult ; or, as a sage has said upon another subject, per 
notiora ad ignota^ et nan per ignota ad ignotius. In 
most treatises of arithmetick this method, so natural and 
so pleasing, is completely reversed. 

A long rule, the last thing we arrived at in the 
process of invention, meets the learner, like a Cerberus, 
at the direshold ; and unless he is favoured of the gods, 
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he cannot get well over it : unless Natmet kinder than 
the Sybil, comes uncalled to be his guide, it is impossi- 
ble that he should without injury pass this terror of aU 
tyros. Then follows a long and perhaps complex exam- 
ple, in which the learner is lost, as in a labyrinth ; not be^ 
ing beforehand possessed of the principle, which would 
serve as a clue to conduct his uncertain and tardy steps. 
Should he apply to his teacher, he does not always re- 
ceive any efiGbient aid. The principle is not always, as 
k should be, explained and demonstrated to him, but only 
the operation performed,^ him. The operation, when 
long, is rather a manual, than mental labour; and assis* 
tance in that merely, leaves a lad about as litde 
qualified to encounter new difficulties, as he was 
before. The mind, and especially the young mind, 
will not long endure what is perplexing and painful. 
It soon becomes weary and impatient, and turns to 
other objects; nor will it be easily induced to approach 
again the source of its uneasiness. In this manner a 
prejudice, is often imbibed against the study of the 
mathematickB, which it is always difficult, and often 
impossible afterwards to remove. 

Instead of this, let the learner have the most simple 
questions proposed to him at first, and let such, 
increasing a little in difficulty, be continued, till he caii 
invent as well, as answer them. To begin with 
addition, supposing numeration to have been previously 
lekmt. — If you put together the four quarters of an 
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apple or a dollar, what will they make ? Ten dimes, 
what will they make ? Four pecks ? Let a great num- 
ber and variety of such questions he put, and the lear- 
ner will soon see that the parts of any thing taken to- 
gether are equal to the whole. This is the essential idea 
of addition. If proper illustrations are employed, he 
will immediately obtain some idea of the utility of the 
operation. A hundred cents, reduced to the compass 
of a dollar, are rendered more convenient for use : and 
four pecks, or three pecks and eight quarts put 
together, than those quantities separate. The principle 
and object being thus explained, proceed to abstract 
numbers ; and let simple questions be again proposed. 
Five added to two is equal to what ? 7 added to 9 ? 
and so on, as far as possible, without any external help, 
performing the whole in the mind. This exercise, 
besides making the learner acquainted with the subject 
immediately before him, will have another excellent 
effect. It will accustom him to abstract and purely 
intellectual operations, one of the great objects of all 
instruction ; and as he finds it more and more difficult, 
and at last nearly impracticable to proceed, when the 
numbers axe many and large, he will receive with 
surprise and satisfaction the aid which the decimal 
ratio affords. 

To teach the method of carrying for ten, numeration 
must have been perfectly learnt. The truth of it will 
be readily perceived. It may be well illustrated, 
3 
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by means of the denominations of federal mcmey. To 
make it still more clear and certain, let addition in a 
few instances, as it may in all, be performed without 
carrying, but setting down the whole amount of each 
column, and then adding these results. Here is an 

example. 

291 8 

6789 

224 



2 1 amount of 1st column 
11 " 2d " 

18 « 3d " 

8 " 4th " 

Then by adding — 

again, we obtain 9 9 3 1, the whole amount. 

The next thing to be taught is a method of proof. 
It is well to teach all possible ways, but let the reason 
why they constitute a proof, and where they fail, be 
always explained, so that the scholar may not work 
mechanically. 

It is not recommended to teach all the different meth- 
ods of proof, because they will be of practical utility ; 
but because they give a freedom and enlargement to the 
learner's mind, so that after a while, it will begin 
of itself to travel out of the track of instruction, and 
seek new things, or new ways of doing old things. 
Thus addition may be proved in two ways by sub- 
traction, in two by itself, and by casting out the nines ; 
which is of.no use in practice, but ought to be taught 
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for the sake of the facts and reasonings which it in- 
volves. 

No pupil i^ould be considered as perfect in this, or 
any other part of the study, and permitted to pass to an- 
other, until he can not only do any sum in the book, 
and prove and explain it, but also do any which may be 
proposed to him viva voce ; and that without reference 
to his book, or aid from his school-fellows : not that 
there is any objection to one lad's receiving assistance 
from another with the permission of his master ; for 
that, so far as it goes, is as good as if given by the 
master himself; nay, sometimes succeeds better; be- 
cause then there is no affectation on the one side, nor 
fear on the other. Among children and youth there is 
always a simplicity and directness in communicating 
knowledge to their equals, and perfect ease in receiving 
it. Here is no ambition to appear learned, or eloquent, 
or witty ; none, in short, to appear what they are not 
But the assistance, which has been spoken of, should 
be given for the purpose of increasing knowledge, and 
not, as it often is, to conceal ignorance, and screen 
idleness from merited punishment I allude to the 
practice of prompting, which both at school and col- 
lege is very troublesome aud pernicious ; troublesome, 
as it occasions whispering, and pemicous, as the idle 
and the dissipated are led to rely upon it to help them 
through exercises which they have criminaily neglect- 
ed. So much has this become a matter of calculation 
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With the students of some institutions, that they en- 
gage their prompters beforehand, particularly at the 
public examinations. If this does not escape, and 
therefore does not deceive the instructer, as it some- 
times certainly will, still it keeps a delinquent in coun- 
tenance by the services and sympathy of the best boys, 
which should, as far as possible, be withdrawn from 
him ; and even, as by right management it may be, 
turned against him. 

Nor is it su£Scient that a lad should be able to solve 
any question, written or spoken, which may be propos- 
ed to him ; he must be capable of inventing them for 
himself; and then should demonstrate and prove them: 
between these two things there is a wide difference. 
Demonstration relates to the reason of an operation, 
the proof, to the manner of it. The former shows that 
the method of working the question is right, the latter, 
that the work itself is right. One is intellectual, the 
other mechanical. The operation may be right, and 
the method, as a general rule, be wrong. When both 
combine, then may both rule and result be relied on. 

Many of the above remarks are to be applied to the 
other part of arithmetick, as well as to addition. In 
treating of subtraction, unnecessary repetitions will 
be avoided. If one person owe another ;^20, and 
that other owe him 6 ; how much ought the latter to 
pay to square accounts? From such examples repeated 
and properly varied, an idea of the nature and object of 
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subtraction will be otained. Then proceed to abstract 
numbers : 6 subtracted from 8 is equal to what ? 3 
from 8 ? 3 added to 6 ? Technical terms should 
always be explained by reference to a particular 
example. In the first instance, 8 is the minuend; 
5 the subtrahend, and 3 the difference, or as it is some- 
times called, the remainder. 

Let familiar questions in the above form, be repeated 
till the pupil cannot conveniently go on without the 
help of a slate and of the decimal ratio. This prac- 
tice has a twofold advantage ; it familiarizes the learn- 
er with the principle, and convinces him that some- 
thing is still wanting to enable him to succeed, either 
with or without a slate, in performing the subtraction 
of large numbers. It will be useful as a general rule, 
not to put an instrument in the hands of a lad till he 
has felt, and strongly too, the necessity of it ; because 
then he will seize it with alacrity, and use it with effect. 
Thus it is with the decimal raticj. The teacher must 
not here, or elsewhere, forget the permanent effect of 
these mental operations upon the mind of the learner, 
in giving order and clearness to his thoughts, and 
strength to his memory. 

. When ten has been borrowed, it must be paid; 
either by adding one to the next figure of the less 
number, or better, by taking one from the next figure 
of the greater. In explaining this practice, an example 
will be given of that familiar way of illustrating and 
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demoDStratiBg, which h is the principal object of these 
remarks to recommend. What is the difference be- 
tween 3 and 5 ? Add 2 to each of these numbers, what 
will then be their difference ? In like manner add 3^ 
4, and 5 to each successively, taking the dilfereiM^e 
after eadi addition. This will lead any mind, be it 
ever so tender, to the axiom, that if the same or an 
equal number be added to each of two other numbers, 
their difference will be the same as it was before such 
additicHi. To apply this to explain the first method. 
In borrowing, ten is added to the greater number : th^ 
one added to the next figure of the less, is by the na- 
ture of notation equal to that ten ; therefore an equal 
number has been added to each of the two given num- 
bers, and consequently, their difference is the same as 
before such addition, i. e. the difference obtained is the 
true one. 

Add 3 to 6, what is their sum ? from 8 take 3, what 
is their difference ? Put several similar questions ; and 
it will readily be seen that if one number be added to 
another and the same be taken from their sum, the 
result is equal to the first number, or in other words, 
that adding and subtracting the same, does not alter any 
number. To apply this to explain the second method. 
The ten added to the greater number is equal to the one 
taken from the next figure of the same, and thus what 
was borrowed is paid, and the difference is the same as 
it was before borrowing; i. e. the difference obtained is 
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the true one. The use of these axioms is by no means 
confined to subtraction. They come up in some form 
or other in many other parts ; and if the pupil can 
alway recognize and develop them, however disguised 
and involved, he may be sure that he has studied to 
advantage. 

There is another view of this subject which may be 
useful. Take two numbers, whose difference is re- 
quired, and make an analysis of them ; setting down 
separately the units, tens, &c. which constitute them, 
then take the difference of the similar parts. The 
following example will illustrate the idea. From 632 
take 294 ; 672 is equal to 6 hundreds, 7 tens, and 2 
units ; 294 is equal to 2 hundreds, 9 tens, and 4 units. 
The 4 units cannot be taken from 2, and the diiSerence 
be, as it should in this case, a positive quantity. But if 
we take one of the tens, turn it into units, and add it 
to 2, we may from the sum take 4 ; and the difference 
will be 8. 

Neither can 9 tens be taken from the remaining 6 
tens ; one of the 6 hundreds is therefore turned into 
tens, and added to 6 tens ; and 9 tens being subtracted 
therefrom, the difference is 7 ; 2 hundreds being taken 
from the remaining 4 hundreds, there remains 2 hun- 
dreds. The differences of the similar parts taken to- 
gether make the whole difference ; 200 + 70 + 8 = 278 ; 
or by the rule, 
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672 
294 

278 

Subtraction, like addition, should be proved all pos- 
sible ways ; by adding together the less number and 
difference, by casting out the nines, or by taking the 
difference from the greater, which is preferable, because 
it is still an exercise in subtraction. 

The case of a cipher or ciphers in the greater num- 
ber, will require particular explanation, which will not 
however be here given; for the object at present is 
rather to show what should be done, than in many 
cases actually to perform it. This belongs to a com- 
plete treatise of arithmetick. It will be found useful to 
remind the learner very often that the greater number 
is a whole, of which the less number and difference 
are the parts. This proposition contains the reasons 
for two of the methods of proof. 

In multiplication the principal idea to be inculcated 
is, that it is in fact addition, and that the answer may 
always be obtained by that operation ; 6 multiplied by 
3, is 6 added to itself 3 times, or 3 added to itself 6 
times. This shows that it is of no consequence which 
of the factors is the multiplier or which the multipli- 
cand. They may change places and names, and yet 
give the same result. This proposition has been made 
the subject of a demonstration ; but it does not appear 
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to need it, any more than the one, that 5 added to 3, 
is the same as 3 added to 5. 

In multiplicatiDn and division, a general rule is com- 
monly laid down, and afterwards certain modifications 
of it under the name of contractions. An objection.to 
this arrangement is, that when the general method is 
once learnt, the others are apt to be neglected ; and 
operations made tedious, which might be very short. 
It is proposed as a remedy of this evil, to reverse the 
usual order of the rules, and give the contractions as 
they are called, first. This is not so necessary to mul- 
tiplication as to division ; but may be found sufficiently 
advantageous in both. 

The simplest case is when the multiplier is a tabular 
number. AH questions of this class may be easily 
performed without the use of a slate. 

The next case,^ which however is not very impor- 
tant, except with reference to a corresponding one in 
division, is when the multiplier is the product of two 
or more tabular numbers. 

But this rule and indeed every other, before it is re- 
garded as general, and committed to memory, must be 
exemplified by a great variety of familiar instances, 
and then demonstrated ; so that the pupil may be per- 
fectly satisfied that multiplying successively by the fac- 
tors of a composite number, is the same as multiplying 
by that number at once. In multiplying 10 by 4, each 
unit of the 10 becomes 4 units ; or we obtain a num- 
4 
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ber, which contams 4, as many times as 10 contains 1. 
If we multiply 10 by 2, each unit of the 10 becomeis 
2 units ; if this product be multiplied by 2 agaiOy each 
of its units becomes 2 more ; and consequently each 
of the units of the multiplicand, has become 4; or a 
iiumber has been found which contains one of the 
given numbers, as many times as the other contains 
tmity. Further, we might, for the same reason, divide 
the multiplicand into factors, and. multiply them suc- 
cessively into the factors of the multiplier : the fectorsr 
of 10 are 6 and 2; 6 x2x 2x2 = 10x2x 2 = 10x 
4 = 40. 

The third case is when there are ciphers on the right 
of one or both the factors. If, after they are omitted, 
the multiplier become a tabular number, or a product of 
tabular numbers, then the example, as to the significant 
figures, will fall under one of the ptecediilg cases: o&er 
wise it must be wrought by the general rule, and in eith- 
er case, the proper number of ciphers must be annexed 
to the product of the significant figures. In neglecting 
the ciphers we in reality divide the number to which they 
belong into two factors, one of which is composed of 
the digits of that number, and the other is 10, 100, fcc. 
according as there are one, two, &c. ciphers. The 
reasons of this rule will then be the same as above. 

The multiplication table will be much such an exer* 
cise of the mind, independent of external aids, as has 
been already recommended. It should be most thor- 
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D^gt^y leaxnt, — ^^beyoniji the possibility of hesitation or 
error ; wot however from the book^ but from one form- 
ed by the pupil for himself in the manner before men- 
tUme^ : because tli^n he will be convinced of the 
trud^ of every proposition coAtained in it, and will 
have it more strongly impressed upon his mind, that 
multiplication and addition are the same. But this 
meatalqalculation need not be confined to questions, in 
wbich the factors are tabular numbers, or can be de- 
comijposed into such. It may be carried to almost any 
extent, and is an adnoirable method of preparing the 
miiid for a long and diflScult process of reasoning upon 
any .subject All that is necessary, is to pause long 
^wongh iupon each figure as it arises, to be able to form 
*C(NrreetLy ^ch ps^rtial product ; and long enough upon 
-eact partial product, to jrecolleot it accurately in form- 
ipg the satire product. J^f this be done, we can a«s- 
sign no limits to this mental multiplication* 

To illustrate the general rule, let a multiplier be 
analysed, as was done in subtraction ; then multiply by 
its units, tens, &c. till all the parts are used. Set down 
the several products under each other for addition ; 
^observe the ciphers on the right of each, and it vnll 
readily be seen why we place the first figure of each 
partial |)rQduct under that which we are multiplying by. 
LetntultipUcatioPi Jik^ the rest, be j)roved by all .pos- 
sible onetbods^ 
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The first thing to be attended to in division, is that it 
is subtraction; 16 contains 3, five times, i. e. 3 must be 
subtracted from 15, five times, before there will be no 
remainder ; or 5 taken from 15, three times. A great 
variety of instances should be given. The next is, 
that the product of the quotient and divisor, is the 
dividend : the operation therefore is reduced to this ; 
having the product and one factor, to find the other 
factor. The question will always be, what number 
must the divisor be multiplied by in order to reproduce 
the dividend. This way of viewing the subject will 
be of great use in algebra. Let all the products in the 
multiplication table be considered as dividends, and 
many such questions as the following asked. How 
many times 3 in 27 ? How many times 9 in 27 ? 9 
multiplied by 3 is equal to what? What must 5 be mul- 
tiplied by to produce 16? 7 to produce 66? 12 to 
produce 132 ? 19 to produce 304? 

In the simplest case of division where the divisor is 
a tabular number, the operation may be performed 
quite conveniently without a slate. It is to be proved 
by the first case of multiplication. The second, where 
the divisor is a product of tabular numbers, may be 
performed in like manner, though with rather more 
difficulty : and is to be proved by the second case of 
multiplication. In the third, where there are ciphers 
on the right of the divisor ; after the ciphers are cut 
off, the question may be found to belong to one of the 
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preceding rules, except as to the remainder : and may 
be proved by the third case of multiplication. Lastly 
comes the general rule, which is to be employed where 
the others fail : but in working by it, the products of the 
divisor by the successive figures of the quotient, should 
not be written down ; nothing should be written down 
except the remainders. The learner should be taught 
this practice in the beginning, and then he will use it 
with ease and accuracy. 

The dividend should be analysed in a few examples, 
and each part divided separately ; and the sum of the 
quotients taken for the whole quotient. This will 
show that each figure in the quotient, obtained in the 
ordinary way, is not, as it at first appears, one or more 
units, but is tens, hundreds, or thousands, according 
as there are one, two, or more figures, to be placed on 
the right of it. It will also show the necessity of 
putting a cipher in the quotient, when the partial divi- 
dend will not contain the divisor. 

When the divisor is resolved into its factors, and 
division performed by them successively, there may 
be several remainders, neither of which is the true 
one. The method of obtaining the true remainder 
should be taught, and the reasons of it explained, for a 
thing is but half known till the reasons of it are 
known. Also the reason should be given for the 
figures cut off from the dividend, when the divisor 
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kas ciphers on the right, taking the j^ce assigned 
theffl in the remainder. 

The liberty must be allowed of again insisting, that 
every sum be proved, and that aU the methods of do- 
ing this be learnt. Also that the way be prepared for 
every new nde, by a great number md variety of fa- 
miliar examples; beginning with v^y small numbers^ 
and proceeding by a regular gradation to those so large 
as to require a slate or other instrument, upon which 
to express the terms that intervene between tiie given 
numbers and the answer. 

For this purpose, in learning his lesson^ the pupil 
may use a slate ; but for redtations, where either is 
necessary, the blackboard is far preferable. Upoin this 
the teacher may give, to a large number at once, such 
explanations, as are necessary to prepare them to study 
a subject successfully by themselves ; and afterwards, 
at the recitation, require them to repeat the same, and 
also to give such other explanations and examfdes, as 
the case may require : and this may be practised with 
nearly as much advantage in arithmetick and algebra^ 
as in geometry. The %ures and characters should be 
made upon the board by the boy, after he is called up- 
on to recite, instead of being previously prepared ; and 
should generally, as far as possible, be different from 
those of the book. This cannot be done, especially in 
the presence of visitors and examiners, unless the thing 
be perfectly understood, and made quite familiar before- 
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hand. The boy at the board is deprived of all resour- 
ees, but what he can find in ki$ awn mind. Here can 
be no prompting, no furtive glances at a book, or a 
neighbour's slate ; r^ reading from a le(tf torn from 
the bookj nor from a scrap of manuscript ; which, in^ 
stead of a diagram, carries oa its small surface the con-^ 
tents of a chapter, neatly written in short-hand, or 
closely transcribed, literatim, from the book ; so ingen« 
ious is idleness, and dulness so laborious. From all 
these shifts the young Proteus is fairly driven, whe» 
once planted at the blackboard; 

— — aU nulla fugam repent falladOf rietas 
Jn tese redit. 

An ignorant boy must be made of impenetrable stuff in- 
deed, if he can stand long in this situation without mor- 
tification and regret. To be placed apart from his class, 
and have all eyes bent upon him ; to be pushed and 
pressed with numerous questions, in rapid succession, 
and answer by silence or blunders : yet to be kept 
still standing aloof and alone, without support or sympa- 
thy, even from the companions of his idle hours and 
vicious indulgences ; who perhaps, (and " this is the 
unkindest cut of all"), are joining in the general smile, 
which his aukwardness and errors excite — such an accu- 
mulation of shame and misery will subdue the most ob- 
stinate offender; and bring blushes and big drops upon 
the brow of a boy, who never felt remorse for literary 
delinquency before ; and probably will not expose him- 
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self to this extremity of distress again. When idleness 
and dissipation are found to be productive of more 
pain than pleasure, they will be abandoned. 

To conclude with one general Remark. Examples 
should be repeated and varied till the learner can in- 
vent them for himself, and explain them to others. He 
will then deduce the rule, and proceed with ease and 
satisfaction through the most complex operations and 
reasonings. 
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THE PROPER AGE FOR ENTERING COLLEGE. 



" Your son is fit for college, and as the least evil in 
your apprehension, must go, although scarce fourteen 
years old. Could he stay at school or under suitable 
private instruction one or two years more, it would seem 
to be a safer course. He has good talents ; promising 
dispositions ; the ambition of being a scholar ; and an 
aptitude to literature. Having such pleasing augury 
respecting him, you hope he will prove a student and 
a scholar, and be qualified for entering with advantage 
upon his professional preparation ; or if he take anoth- 
er walk, will yet secure to himself the benefits and 
pleasures of lettered knowledge. He is accordingly to 
be thorough in all the elementary parts of instruction ; 
and to be especially able to read the classics with ease, 
as well as descrimination and taste. It is affirmed, *that 
an enlarged and liberal system of education in the 
present age must embrace the principle, that our youth 
should be taught one language at least in each princi- 
pal family of languages of the polished nations of the 
world. The Greek and Latin, in such a plan, will con- 
stitute the basis of all the modern languages of the 
south of Europe ; for the northern languages the Ger- 
5 
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man should be studied : and for the oriental familj, 
either the Hebrew or Arabick, as opportunity of instruc- 
tion in the one or the other shall be found. Thus by the 
aid of only four or five languages, which may be easily 
acquired in the common period allowed for completing 
an education, and without interrupting the necessary 
attention to the sciences, a young man may place with- 
in his command all the various dialects which have an 
affinity with them^ and consequently be enabled to 
possess himsdf of all the treasures of science and 
literature, which are locked up in those- various tongues ; 
and will thus have within his power the means of di-» 
recting his attention to any of the numerous depart- 
ments of knowledge to which his taste may lead hxmj 
In regard to the oriental tongues, it should be observed, 
that so far are they from being the exclusive preroga- 
tive of theologians, that in a liberal system of educa- 
tion some knowledge of them is necessary to every 
scholar; and no man, who is either ambitious of litera- 
ry eminence, or desirous of prosecuting his studies in 
any department of literature with the greatest advan- 
tage to himself, will be content to remain ignorant of 
them ; for in these, as in other studies, no man can free 
himself from the slavish dependence, which is ever the 
consequence of receiving knowledge at second hand 
from ill-informed or prejudiced translators, nor can he 
feel that manly confidence in himself, which is essen- 
tial to a sure and steady progress in learning, unless he 
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i^esolves to master the languages d^mselves. Whether 
or npt our pupil is to make such extensive philological 
acqaisitions, which, however, he can and will make if 
be have the proper means and incitements, he is, never- 
theless, to be well initiated ia the qlajssicktqngues; — to 
be versed at least, if not eminent, in Greek — ^to be af 
hpme in I^tin ; and he is tp do this without sacrificing 
^^y q{ the other important parts of education, or an in-* 
ordinate portion of time. This being proposed, is not 
the chanoe of success in favour of his continuing 
kmgei: under the school system of instruction? Is he 
not tjoo young, and top much in the elementary stage 
of his learning, to enter upon the independent mode of 
study approjMriate to college ? Minutiae of idiom, syn- 
tax and prosody are yet to be learned and fixed in the 
memory-«-acquaintance with the vocabulary to be ex- 
tended; both requiring much explanation and repetition. 
Let the scholar then have the advantage of an instructer 
presey^t to remove difficulties, to secure attention, and 
to look to the particular exigences of the individual 
mind* Contmual exercise in translation and composi- 
tion, in prose and verse, is considered indispensable to 
stamping in the youthful mind the fine passages of the 
ancients, and ^cherishing that riclwess and enthusiasm 
of classical allusion, which is not among the least ad- 
vantages of a liberal education.' 

^^ Having gone through a suitable preparatory training , 
at school, the student is ready for the next stage of his 
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education ; where his intercourse with his teacher is 
only periodical, and not constant ; where he is to find 
the meaning of his author by patient and solitary 
study, and to endeavour to give a correct and elegant 
translation of the classick in hand. The difference 
that one or two years make in the power to grasp 
the abstract studies that belong to the college course 
is very important As respects morals, the habit of 
application, the capacity of self-direction and self- 
restraint, the calculation is in favour of a later ma- 
triculation at the university. The will and passions 
indeed are more intense ; but discretion and reason are 
also more in exercise. It is one objection to keeping 
your son back, that he is eager to press forward, and 
desires to accompany his classmates to coUege, although 
they are generally older than he. You may perhaps 
convince him that improvement is better than mere 
rank, and that thorough scholarship is of much more 
value to him than the distinction of being graduated 
young. If you cannot induce him to acquiesce in 
your views, and are unwilling to meet the consequence 
of controlling his wishes in this respect, it may be 
better, with the good instruction you can procure for 
him, to have him join the college at the beginning of 
the sophomore year. It cannot be difficult to furnish 
him valuable and interesting employment for one or two 
years more, however active his genius. The classicks, 
with the auxiliary knowledge of geography, mythol- 
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ogy, history, and antiquities ; the modem languages, 
not to mention natural history in its several branches, 
and mathetnaticks, will be sufficient to keep him fully 
engaged. If he is ever to learn French, Spanish, 
Italian, or German, this is the time, while the organs 
are flexible and the memory is quick and retentive." 
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THE 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES THE PRESENT YEAR 



WAS AS FOLLOWS. 



Latin Poems, 1st Medal, Yalue$10, to Benjamin Brigham. 

" « 2d « $6, Joseph R. Otis. 

Latin Odes, 1st " $6, Elijah J. Loring. 

Latin Themes, 2d Medal, $4, Francis O. Dorr, 

Latin Versions of the first Elegy of ) ,^ . . rn e^ 

Tyrtsus, 1st Medal, p, [ Jo'km T. Stevenson. 



2d « 


$3, 


Edward Soley. 


English Poems, 1st « 


$6, 


Joseph R. Otis. 


u (( 2d '^ 


$3, 


Epes S. Dixwdl. 


English Themes, 1st" 


$6, 


Cazneau Palfrey. 


« « 2d " 


$3, 


[ Joseph R. Otis. 
\ Francis 0. Dorr. 



Translations of Cicero's Oration for ) i- ,- r» o- j 
1st Medal, $4, yohn C.Howard. 



Declamation, 



2d 



1st 

2d 



$2, 



Archias, 

( Thomas Dams, 
\ Cazneau Palfrey. 

$2, Albert H. Dorr. 

C Benjamin Brigham, 



1st Medal, $6 S"!?)«bX^ 
*^ ( rfenjamtnrf.T essenden. 

2d 



r Jonathan J. Gardner ^ 
$4, ^ ^Z/ywe 0/w. 

( Joseph R. Otis. 



3d 



$2, 



( Thomas B. Fox. 
{ Epes S. Dixwell. 
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PROSERPINA RAPTA. 

AUCTORE BENJAMIN£ BRIGHAM* 

'^ Quo fugis, Ah ! miseram, demens Proserpina, matrem f 

Heu ! nunquamne licet te rursus visere ? nunquam 

Maternis dabitur natam complectier ulnis ? 

Te magno frustra clamavi pressa dolore : 

Te frustra repetens, lustravi devia montis : 5 

Claris te facibus caecae per tempora noctis, 

Te, dum saxa volant ruptis e faucibus iCtnae, 

Nunquam cessavi dilectam qusrere raptam ! 

O utinam liceat mihi te, carissima, rursus 

Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem!*' — 10 

Fundenti passis has crinibus ore querelas, 

Fulgens in summa Cyanes jam cernitur unda 

Zona, auro late distincta, et splendida gemmis ; 

Qua solita est olim semper Proserpina cingi, 

Cum campis Siculis, magna stipante caterva, 15 

Floribus implebat calathos, gremiove ferebat, 

Aut variis ibat sertis ornata capillos. 

Nescia quid timeat, " Ditem nunc,*' inquit, " adibo, 

Accident proli si quis mihi casus amatae"-— 

Plura locuturae vox nunc pervenit ad aures, 30 

" Diva Ceres, O siste gradum, te cuncta docebo*' — 

Hisque Arethusa Deam compellat vocibus ultro ; 

" Diva Ceres, laetis oneras quae frugibus arva, 

Cinctaque per caimpos incedis tempora spicis, 
6 
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Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna tyranni, 25 

Atque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis aliquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 

Jamdudum, at sprevit connubia quseque Dearum ; 

Nam visu horrendus, sed mente ferocior extat 

Jam Rex Tartareus subitas impulsus in iras : 30 

Quadrijugo vehitur curru, medioque furore 

In campis subito florentibus adstitit Ennae ; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tempore Nymphas 

Narcissum virgo croceum Proserpina carpens. 

Ut stetit hie, Cereris defixit lumina nat» ; 35 

Cumque diu spissis ^ese Deus abdidit umbris, 

Irruit, et frustra clamantem viribus aufert. 

Ingenti mugiit tellus percussa tridenti, 

Nee, mora quin dextra laevaque dehiscere cspit : 

Tum rapta gaudens Pluto descendit ad umbras. 40 

At resonat magnis pulsus plangoribus sther, 

Et fugiunt Nymphae pavidis terroribus actae." 

Sic efiata Arethusa , Ceres sed protinus alma 

His dictis Diviim spatiosa ad limina tendit, 

Et sic alloquitur Superumque hominumque parentem : 45 

" O Pater omnipotens, jam supplicis annue votis : 

Te facilem praebe, miseramque ulciscere matrem! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia nuraina prosirit, 

Plutoni sceleris meritas expendere paenas, 

Qui mihi per facinus rapuit sub Tartara natam ; 50 

Et jubeas miserae salvam nunc reddere matri." — 

Haec ubi dicta, sinum lacrj-mis implevit obortis ; 

Sed contra Cererem alloquitur mox Jupiter almam : 

" Cara Ceres, tandem nimium depone dolorem, 
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Atque illsus vultu lacrymas absterge decoro. 55 

Tu descende Erebi ad sedes, noctemque profundam, 

Tartareumque jube regem tibi reddere natam : 

Illi iterum liceat vesci vitalibus auris !" 

Non invita Ceres patris praecepta facessit, 

Tartareas intrat sedes, Ditique propinquat. 60 

" Hue venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam voluit mecum conscendere terras : 

Imperat hoc fieri Divum psUer atque hominum rex." — 

Jam superas Cerens soboles venisset ad auras, 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto prodidit ore, 65 

Arbore decerptos, fatalia pondera, malos ! 

Nam poterat terras coQScendere, dummodQ uuUas 

Contigerit dapes virgo Plut(»iis in umbris. 

Spes reditus miserrSS matri jam deficit omnis : 

" Ah ! iterum" dixit " fletu^ e^undere cogor, 70 

Sed frustra ; magnum regem jam denique adibo t" 

Adstitit ante pedes patijs, s^upplexque dolores 

Narrat, et auxilium .precibus votisque pr^catur. 

Non sinit ire preces incfissum Jupiter aequus : 

" In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses," 75 

Inquit, " et infernis totidem sub sedibus Orci." 
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VER. 



AUCTORE ELIJAH J. LOBING. 

Nunc hyems fugit glacialis, atque 
Victa nix austro periit tepente, 
Et redit nunc Ver placidum decoris 
Floribus uber, 

Gaudet agrestis, veniente vere, 
Et boves jungit validos aratro, 
Vomere incurvo subigitque terram, 
Semina spargens. 

Floribus Chloris decoratque prata, 
Fundit et sylva Assyrios odores ; 
Per rosas spirant Zephyri tepentcis 
Lenibus auris. 

Defluunt rivi queruli per agros, 
Quos gelu nuper glaciale strinxit, 
Irrigant cursu viridesque campos 
Dulcibus undis. 

Nunc petunt tauri fluvios sonantes, 
Et greges pascunt per agros amoenos, 
Dum sedet pastor viridi sub umbra 
Carmina fundens. 
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Nunc rosas carpunt Paphias puellae, 
Aut choro festo per agros vagantes, 
Mollibus complent violis canistra 
Vimine texta. 

Nata sic olim Cereris legebat 
Aut rosas molles, violasve, saevus 
Cum Deus luco rapuit puellam, 
Captus amore. 

Te, decus mundi, redeunte, prata 
Floribus spirant croceis ; et aether 
Candidus vultu radiat sereno, 
Nubibus expers. 
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TYET^I ELEGIA. 



OvTt ff-tfJWv ttftrn^y cvTt irttXtciVf^e^fiK' 
OvS^ ti Kvx?iifWMt fAit t}^^t fwyt4c$ rt fitnf rtf 

OvS* gi Ttim^u ^tm^ x*fit9^«p^ im^ 5 

UXovrttn Jif Mtitif xMt Viitu^tu rXt^r 

OvT ti TecfTetXi^M XleXsTFOi fitiTtXiVTtp^i tin, 

Ov ytc^ tt^np «y«tftff ytyurttt tt vXtfA^^ 10 

£i fMi TtrXasn f/Ltf ^m ^am? tufutrturoty 
Van inuft t^tyctT* tyyvUf iTTttfuu^, 

St;v«f J' tcr$X4f rtiVTc ^cXnC rt, ircttrt rt i'nf*^, 1^ 

JitiXtfUtfi, uiT^fttg h ^vyn^ t^iTrcty^v XBt^nttttj 

irv^iif K«i ^tffwf rXfifAAftt vrttp6f fAiUf, 
ea^crvfin h TrtTtn r«v vrXnTt9f xtipet ^ecftrrt^^* 

OuT9i ttfijp ityet$Pi yiyurttt ev Tr^Xtfcat, £0 

Ai^oB it SvTfMumf ttfiptif trpt^t ^ttXttyytt^ 

Avr^% P f V TTp^fMtj^iHO't yrto-ttf ^tXtf tiXtTt B^vfuf^ 
Atrrv rt jutt XettiVf, Kctt Temrtf tv%XtiTgL%^ 
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IDEM LATINE BEDDITUM, 

Operft. J. T. Stevensok. 

NoN mihi laudandus, nee carmine dignus habetur^ 

Qui tulerit luctce, aut preemia summa pedom ; 
Non si Cyclopum vires et corpora jactet« 

Ocyor et nimbis aut aquilone foret ; 
Nee si Tithono formft. prsestantior esset, 

Aut Cinjrce gazas vinceret atque Midee : 
Prsestaretve suo Pelopen splendore superbum^ 

Adrastive illi lingua diserta foret : 
Quamvis cuncta animo yirtutum semina haberet. 

Si desit virtus bellica, turpis erit 
Fortis enim non est« patiens nisi fiinera Martis 

Viderit, adversos cominus ense petens. 
Bellica nam virtus certaminis optima palma est, 

Et juvenem heec certe prsemia ferre decet 
Civibus atque urbi bellator plurima confert 

Qui primis hsret promptus ad arma viris, 
Noluit atque fugft. vitare pericula pugnee. 

Morti animam objiciens impavidusque suam 
Audacem faciens quoque qui sibi proximus adstet^ 

Ille vir in bello fit bonus isque potens. 
Hie hostes cogit fugientes vertere terga, 

£t pugnee fluetus temperat atque vices : 
Fortiter et eertans primo cadit ordine miles 

Gloria magna patris, magnus et urbis honos : 
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Afyukt^ h 9r«tf«9 9r«o'« xtxijit irtXtf. 

Ovh wTt jtAfof f 9^A«y wiF^XXvrm^ ^9"* •»«/»* «t^rv, 
AAA*, vw yn% fttp tm, ytyur^t ff#«y«r«f, 

£< it pvy6t f449 »np» rafiiXtyfi 5ff»«r«f«y 35 

'Sixn^eH ^' ^tXI*^ ttyXtuf tvx^i (A«f* 
n«yrfc ^f» TifutTif ifuti uct ^h ^mXtu»if 

n«AA« J^f rtp^iet iraimf t^x^ntt ttf tuin** 

TnpeCTXMf P CtTT6tTt fAtTtt^ftTTtt^ tvh T|5 tiVT^f 

BAtf^Tfiv, «vr' xiibvif 9VTt hiuity t^tXiU 40 

Ilffvrrc ^' ff ^mwtTtt c/im^ uti^ •i rt xmr^ ttvT6ff 

EiMvo^ tK X^f^j ** ^' iraXMicrtfU 
TetvuK 9V9 rtf tnnp etpgna tti tticppf IxtHmi 

Tlttpcw^my 5v/M«y fui fuBtm vXtfuVm 
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Plttrima per pectus thoracaque vulnera passus, 

Multaque per cljpei ferrea tecta sui. 
Httnc desiderio plorant javenesque senesque 

£t gens meesta dolet cuncta dolore pio. 
Est et honos tumulo, semperque erit incljta proles, 

Et fam& notum tempus in omne genus ; 
Semper fama decusque illi, nomenque manebunt, 

Et terrd. posito, morte carebit honos> 
Qui patriee et natis audax committere pugnam 

Per Martis duri numina sceva cadat. 
Si fugiat mortis crudelis fata cruenta> 

Et gaudens spoliis victor ab hoste redit ; 
Laudibus accumulant cuncti, juvenesque senesque> 

£t moritur laudis prsemia magna ferens. 
Jamque senex inter cives laudatur, et ilium 

Justitiee caus& leedere nemo cupit. ; 
Sedibus excedunt omnes> juvenesque senesque, 

Atque illo, linquunt, adveniente, locum. 
Hujus virtutis summam contingere quisque 

Nitatur; pugn& fortiter arma gerens* 
7 
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A POEM ON THE RAVAGES OP tiME. 

BT JOSEPH B. Otis. 
I^nid ttoo UngM diei, qud 1MB < 



See where yon tower, that raised its cloud-capt head. 

In royal grandeur to the lofty skies, 
Whose mighty chiefs are slumb'ring with the dead. 

In awful ruins now neglected lies ! 

And many a spire, and many a noble bust, 
And many a relick of this tower sublime, 

Now, undistinguished in the common dust. 
Lie scattered by the hand of ruthless Time. 

O'er all these piles the verdant moss has spread ; 

Round broken pillars creeping ivy twines ; 
The tott'ring statues threat the traveller's head, 

Who comes from far to view these mould'ring shrines. 

Here can we trace no vestige of the streams. 
That once so smooth their limpid waters rolled ; 

Nor of their banks, from which the sun's bright beams 
Reflected many a floweret tinged with gold. 

There Contemplation sits on some rude pile, 

Where ruin owns her horrible domain ; 
And Desolation, with a ghastly smile. 

Exults o'er fragments on the dreary plain. 
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What are the pyramids that Egypt boasts ? 

And what the tenants of these lofty pUes ? — 
But sad memorials of departed hosts. 

Who strove to snatch from time some remnant spoil?. 

There time has passed with silent steps and slow 3 

And left imprinted Qn the desert sands 
This mighty truth — that nothing here below 

Arrests his progress, or bis power withstands. 

Say, can the statesman's comprehensive mind 
Find a new bribe to cheat him to delay f 

Or can the poet with sweet numbers bind 
His restless flight-^-or turn him from his way ! 

In vain philosophy her precepts tries ; 

In vain religion lifts her cheering voice ; 
Till the bright sun of endless day shall rise, 

He still will keep his never-changing course. 

When Xerxes on his high-raised throne appears, 
And views the moving multitude around. 

He weeps to think, that, in a few brief years, 
Of all now living, no one will be found. 

" And must," he cried, " and must yon countless host, 
" By time be conquered, and return to clay ? 

" Can not my power redeem one minute lost, 
" Nor all my glory purchase one short day f" 
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See mighty Rome, on freedom's basis reared^ 
The world's proud mistress, and example rare ; 

Where arts were honored, sciences revered, 
And virtue's self in peace resided there. 

Where is its freedom — and its boasted power ? 

Enslaved by bigotry, usurped by zeal. 
The arts and sciences must there no more 

Enlighten man, or serve the general weal. 

Where is that love of country, once so dear 
That private rights would yield to public good ? 

Dishonour's stain no Roman heart could bear. 
It must be washed out with th' asperser's blood. 

Time, that destroyed her monuments of art. 
Will show how vice and luxury invade 

The close recesses of the human heart, 
When passions govern kings, whom fortune made. 

Departing glory, like the setting sun, 

Throws its effulgence on the Eastern sky ; 

Its gaudy colours, upon vapours flung. 
Fade into faintness, and in darkness die. 

O teU where Athens rose, to science dear ; 

Where Thebes her hundred portals wide displayed ; 
Where Babylon's sweet gardens hung in air. 

With fruits and flowers in magick charms arrayed I 
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See where ambition^ borne on crimson wing, 
With savage slaughter deluged all the plain ; 

Do not the vassal, warrior, and the king 
Together lie, commingled with the slain f 

Once great Napoleon rolled the tide of war, 
And deluged Europe with a purple flood } 

He, reckless tyrant, broke through every law, 
Ambition glutting with a people's blood. 

Then exiled far from home — from all held dear, 
He pined despondent on a dreary isle. 

No friendly voice was tliere his life to cheer, 
Or soothe one sorrow, or one tear beguile. 

Did hope but whisper to his ardent mind, 

" The day may come when you'll again be free j" 

He'd start — conviction, like some hellish fiend. 
Mocked at his pangs, to crown his misery. 

Say, mighty monarch, worlds could scarce confine ! 

What now thy trophies, and thy troops avail ! 
What more can'st thou, within thy narrow shrine, 

" Than point a moral, or adorn a tale ?" 

Vain are the monuments of human skill. 
The mausoleum proud, the urn, the bust ; 

And man's weak pride that made them, vainer still — 
Time will reduce them all to common dust 
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Come hither ye, who've bathed in luxury's stream ; 

Ye who have guttered on the wings of pride ; 
Ye who delighted in ambition's dream, 

And passed with glory down life's troubled tide ; 

Ye who have trod in pleasure's mazy round ; 

Ye who have waded through dark seas of blood ; 
Ye who have traversed o'er forbidden ground ; 

Ye who've been tossed on passion's stormy flood ;- 

Come — ^view these ruins mould'ring into dust, 
And learn from them a moral truth sublime, 

That nought, but what is virtuous, good and just, 
Can 'scape the ravages of conquering Time. 
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A THEME. 

B7 CAZKEAU PALFREY. 



Coq^stimeUiifqiiuiidMiBiit idlifila prilnit 
Cedttnt : diniinilct hie rir ec ille puer. 

OwkL 



"Wuwii we take a survey of mankind, and observe tbeir 
different persuits, we find that perseverance and industry are 
necessary to success in them alL No object is so easily at- 
tained, as to preclude the necessity of these virtues ; and 
scarcely any, however difficult, is placed beyond their reach. 
Peseverance overcomes the greatest difficulties j nature itself 
bends to its power ; and the very elements own its sway* 

By perseverance, the highest mountains have been levelled, 
the deepest seas drained, the mightiest rivers turned from 
their course. All the great men, whose actions have been 
handed down to us in history, owe their fame to perseverance. 
Nature, it is true, planted in them the seeds of greatness, but 
it required long pains and labour, diligent and persevering 
study to cause them to spring up, grow, and come to perfec- 
tion. Nature never bestows her gifts so plenteously as to 
render exertion unnecessary, on the part of those on whom 
they are bestowed. Had Demosthenes yielded to the almost 
insurmountable obstacles, that nature placed in his way ; had 
Alexander and Caesar turned back at the first difficulty they 
encountered on their road to fame ; had Socrates and Plato 
been discouraged at the difficulties that opposed them in the 
pursuit of philosophy ; these great men would now be un- 
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kBOWD, and their names undistinguished firom those of thou- 
sands of their contemporaries. But generals, orators, and 
philosophers form but a small portion of mankind ; and the 
advantages of perseverance are not confined to these alone ; 
every member of society, of whatever station, enjoys them also. 
There is not a situation in life which has not its ob- 
stacles to remove, its difficulties to overcome. The merchant, 
the mechanick, the labourer, must each persevere in his re-' 
spective profession. If their exertions are relaxed, poverty 
is the consequence. Whatever pursuit we make clmce of, 
whatever station in society we assume, whether we aim at the 
acquisition of learning, wealth, or fame, all our attempts will 
be in vain, every effort will prove abortive, without steady, 
unyielding, resolute perseverance. But besides the assistance 
perseverance lends in acquiring these goods, there is a stiQ 
more important point where its support is particularly needed 
in the acquisition of virtue. In this pursuit it becomes doubly 
necessary ; in setting out in this path many obstacles are to 
be encountered, many privations must be submitted to, many 
sacrifices are be made, which none but the resolute, none but 
those determined to persevere to the end, will be able to 
make. The passions will rise up and solicit their accustomed 
indulgence; the appetites will demand their former gratifi- 
cation ; pride will be ready to rise at every slight ; selfishness 
will struggle to arrest the hand of benevolence ; envy will 
pine and sicken at another's good ; and anger, that whirlwind 
of the soul, " that scattereth fire-brands, arrows, and death," 
will be ready to kindle at every offence. All these, and nu- 
merous other difficulties, has he to encounter, who makes 
virtue the object of pursuit. But the man of perseverance, 
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who is in earnest in the cause, tramples them under his feet, 
and resolutely refuses indulgence to every unworthy passion, 
and every disorderly appetite. Interest cannot tempt, pleas- 
ure cannot allure, nor fear deter him from the path. Though 
friends forsake, and enemies assail, though persecution rises 
in her most hideous form, to shake his purpose, yet self-collect- 
ed, and depending on himself alone, he steadily pursues his 
course ; and finally attains the reward of his perseverance. 
In short, what idleness is to the vices, perseverance is to the 
virtues ; the grand cause and agent that sets them all in mo- 
tion. As long as man is an imperfect being, perseverance 
will be necessary, and as long as perseverance continues, his 
state can never be hopeless. 
8 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1822. 

For the best Latin Poem, consisting of not less than 

fifty, nor more than eighty Hexameter, or alternate 

Hexameter and Pentameter verses, will be awarded 

the first medal, worth - - - - $ 10 

For the second best - - - - 6 

For the best Ode in Sapphic and Adonian measure, of 

not more than thirty-six verses - - - 6 

For the second best - - - . 3 

For the best Theme in Latin prose - - 6 

For the second best ... - 4 

For the best Theme in English prose - - 6 

For the second best - - - . 4 

For the best English Poem - - - 6 
For the best Latin Version of the seventy-six first 

lines of Pope's Essay on Man - - 6 
For the best translation into English verse of the 

eleventh Elegy, book first, of Tibullus - - 6 
For the best translation of Cicero's Oration for Q. Ros- 

cius - - - . - 6 
For the best translation of Ovid's " Pieridum certamen 

cum musis," by a lad not higher than the third class 4 

For the second best - . - - - 2 

For the best Declamation in English, Latin, or Greek 6 

For the two second best - - - - 4 

For the two third best - - - - 2 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals- 
or in books, at the option of the receivers : provided never, 
theless, that there be no obligation to award a prize to a per- 
formance undeserving of it, merely because there is no other 
of the kind. The exercises must be presented for examina- 
tion by the 15tli of June 1822. 
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LIBEilAL EDUCATION. 

Bt the common consent of the eminent statesmen 
and lawgivers, as well as the learned in the most 
polished nations of Europe, a good education^ whether 
designed for an accomplished gentleman, or for him 
who is destined to the labour of a professional life, 
must be founded upon what is emphatically called 
Classical Learning. So well established has this 
opinion long been throughout Europe, that no one 
dares to assume the rank of a well educated man, unless 
the foundation of his education has been deeply laid in 
that part of human knowledge. The soundness of this 
opinion has been much confirmed by the failure of the 
experiment made in France during the Revolution; 
when an unfortunate attempt was made to cultivate the 
sciences^ to the neglect of classical learning. It is now 
understood, that the enlightened statesmen and scholars 
of that distinguished nation, have, for some time past, 
been directmg their efforts to the reestablishing of clas- 
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sical learning in the rank which it held before the 
Revolution. 

From these remarks, however, it must not be infer- 
red, that the sciences are to be excluded from a course 
of liberal study ; on the contrary, a certain portion of 
them constitutes an essential part of it. All our 
knowledge is classed under the two great divisions of 
Science and Literature ; and if it were possible for any 
human being to master all science and all literature, 
undoubtedly such a man would be possessed of the 
most thorough education. But as this degree of 
knowledge is unattainable even by the most highly 
favoured of mortals, it becomes necessary in a practical 
course of study to make some apportionment of the 
science and literature, in which a young man is to be 
instructed ; and, according as their relative proportions, 
and the periods of life when they * should be respec- 
tively pursued, are the more or less accurately adjusted 
to each other, in the same degree will education be 
the liiore or less complete. Now, if we would qualify 
a young man to discharge, to the most advantage, his 
duties as a member of an enlightened society, whether 
in the learned professions or in other walks of life, a 
very small portion of science (in the popular accepta- 
tion of the term) will be found necessary; and the 
great objects of his pursuit should be acquisitions in 
useful literature, of which classical learning is the 
broad and solid basis. " The truth is,'^ to adopt the 
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f(^cible language of Johnson, ^^ that the knowledge 
of external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the great 
or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we 
wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is, the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; 
the next is an acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples, which may be said to 
embody truth and prove by events the reasonableness 
of opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and 
excellencies of all times and of all places ; we are per- 
petually^ moralists, but we are geometricians only by 
chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature is 
necessary ; our speculations upon matter are voluntary 
and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one may know another half his life, 
with-out being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics 
or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character 
imniediately appears. Those authors, therefore, are to 
he read at schools, that supply most axioms of prudence, 
m>ost principles of m^cd truth, and m^st m^erials for 
conversation ; and these purposes are best served by 
poets, orators, and historians."* 

It is for the solid reasons, which are here so closely 
condensed by this great man — ^it is for the intrinsic 
value of the matter as well as the manner, which are 
* Johnson's Life of Milton. 
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so conspicuous in the classic writers — it is because 
their poets/ and orators, and historians are models of 
thought and of writing, as their sculptors and archi- 
tects are models in the fine arts— it is, because their 
thoughts and writings are so interwoven with the 
whole body and texture of all elegant and useful learn- 
ing as to be inseparable from it without destroying the 
fabric itself — ^it is for these reasons, and not for the 
mere purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the langua- 
ges of Greece and Rome, that the study of these im- 
mortal writers is so constantly urged upon us by die 
precepts and example of the greatest and most accom- 
plished men. 

To add any thing to the weight of Johnson's argu- 
ments and authority would be no easy task ; but the 
following remarks of a distinguished British statesman 
and scholar of the present day, who knows the practi- 
cal utility of a classical educaticHi, contain so just an 
estimate of these studies, that we cannot forbear pre- 
senting them to the reader. 

" What (says Sir James Mackintosh, with an ardour 
and indignation, that overwhelmed his adversary in the 
debate on purchasing the classical library of Dr. Bur- 
ney) "what would the inmates of that University 
[Oxford] say, when they heard, that they and all 
others who studied classical learning, were trained 
in frivolous questions respecting minute and unim- 
portant distinctions ? Was not the honourable member 
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aware, that in that classical education, to which so 
many superficial objections might be made, was com- 
prised a course of indirect, but not the less forcible 
moral and political instruction, which had the greatest 
effect in the formation of the character? Were the 
lawgivers of this and other countries mere drivellers, 
when th^y recommended a degree of minute accuracy 
in these studies ? But did not this accuracy form the 
criterion of a perfect familiarity with those authors 
who were the modeh of thought^ the masters of moral 
teaching and of civil wisdom,^ and above all things, of 
CIVIL LIBERTY ? He was ashamed to hear any part 
of knowledge treated as a luxury, or an amusement. 
Classic learning was in reality much more important 
dian others, which had more direct connexion with the 
business of life, as it tended more to raise higher senti- 
ments and to fix principles in the minds of youth than 
the sciences." The same elegant scholar, also, in the 
splendid introduction to his Lectures on the Law of 
Nations, thus beautifully characterizes a most important 
class of the ancient writers — " All these relative duties 
of private life have been so copiously and beautifully 
treated by the moralists of antiquity, that few men will 
now choose to follow them, who are not actuated by 
the wild ambition of equalling Aristotle in precision, 
or rivalling Cicero in eloquence. The ancients (he 
adds) examined the foundations of our duty, but they 
felt and cherished a most seemly, a most rational 
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enthusiasm) when they contemplated the majestic edi- 
fice which is reared upon these solid foundations. If 
these grand sentiments of Uhe good and fair' have 
sometimes prevented them from delivering the princi- 
ples of Ethics with the nakedness and dryness of a 
science, at least we must own, that they have chosen 
the better part ; that they have preferred the practical 
benefits of virtuous feeling to the speculative curiosities 
of moral theory. Perhaps these wise men may have 
supposed, that the mmute dissection and anatomy of 
Virtue might, to the ill-judging eye, weaken the charm 
of her beauty." 

Now a familiar knowledge of the works of antiquity 
must, it is obvious, depend upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the languages in which they are written ; 
and the acquisition of languages being principally a 
subject of the memory^ which is most tenacious in the 
early part of life, it follows, that the first periods of 
education are those which ought to be devoted to the 
study of languages ; beginning with those of Greece and 
Rome and then, gradually extending our knowledge to 
others, both of ancient and modem times. We say, other 
languages besides Greek and Latin; because, in an 
enlarged and liberal plan of education adapted to the 
present extent of human knowledge, it will be a prin- 
ciple, that youth should be taught one language at least 
in each family or stock of languages spoken by the 
polished nations of the old world. In such a plan of 
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education, the Greek and Latin languages, besides 
being essential in the more important views already 
taken of them, will constitute the basis of the modern 
languages of the south of Europe.* For the northern 
languages, the German should be studied ; and for the 
Oriental stock, a youth should be taught either Hebrew 
or Arabic, as opportunity of instruction in the one or 
the other shall be found. Thus, by the aid of only 
three or four languages, which may easily be acquired 
in the common period allowed for completing a liberal 
education, and without interrupting the necessary 
attention to the sciences, a young man may place within 
his command the various kindred dialects of those 
which he has thus learned, and, consequently, will be 
enabled to possess himself of all the science and liter- 
ature which are locked up in those various tongues, 
and will have the means of advantageously directing 
his attention to any of the numerous departments of 
knowledge to which his taste may lead him. In 
respect to the Oriental languages, indeed (which have 
been deplorably neglected among us) so far are they 
from being the exclusive prerogative of divines, that 
some knowledge of them is an essential part of a liberal 

* A few of the remarks which here follow, it will be perceived, 
were inserted in the last number of the Prize Book, in the article 
purporting to be an extract from a letter of a teacher to a parent 
on " the proper age for entering college." Thej were originally 
written in the connexion in which they now appear. 

2 — • 
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plan of education ; and no man, who is either ambi* 
tious of literary eminence, or desirous of prosecuting 
his studies in any department of ancient literature, with 
the most advantage to himself, will he content to 
remain wholly ignorant of them. ¥ot in these, as in 
other studies, no man, who is thus ignorant, can free 
himself from that slavish dependence which is the 
inevitable consequence of receiving knowledge at 
second hand from ill informed or prejudiced translators; 
nor can he ever feel that manly confidence in himself, 
which is essential to a sure and steady prc^ess in 
learning. Thus far our remarks upon Oriental learn- 
ing have been confined to the general scholar ; and of 
the great value of this knowledge to such persons, we 
need no other evidence, than we have in the brilliant 
example of that accomplished scholar. Sir Willianl^ 
Jones ; who, by means of his Oriental learning, was 
enabled to illustrate not only the physical and other 
sciences and the pages of the Greek and Roman 
writers, but even our own Common Law, as trans^ 
mitted to us by our English ancestors. When, 
however, we consider the kind of education that is 
necessary for students in the most important of the 
professions, theology, the mc^ves for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Oriental languages are incomparably 
more powerful than in the case just mentioned. 
Indeed it is difficult to conceive, how a theological 
student could ever have been satisfied with that slight 
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tincture of Oriental learning (little short of absolute 
ignorance) which has heretofore been the scanty portion 
of so many. Nor is it easy to find terms, sufficiently 
strong to characterize that boldness, which presumes 
to interpret the Scriptures (the most difficult perhaps 
and certainly the most important of all the volumes of 
antiquity) when the interpreter himself is utterly igno- 
rant of the languages in which they are written. 

We are fully aware, that the study of the ancient 
languages, particularly Greek and Latin, has not, in 
the opinion of some speculative persons, that degree of 
importance which is here given to it. But we do not 
think it necessary at this day to discuss a point which 
has been too long settled by the greatest statesimen, the 
most profound lawgivers and the most accomplished 
scholars of Europe, as well as of our own country, to 
be now drawn into controversy. " Seventeen ages 
(says a most able and energetic writer of our own 
metropolis) — " seventeen ages and the consent of all 
nations have settled this point.''* It is sufficient on the 

* See two Essays on the Establishment, of more perfect schools ; 
by A Parent ; originally published in the Boston Gazette of Feb. 
25 and March T, 1808^, and republished the last year in the same 
paper, Nov. 8. We earnestly recommend them to all who take 
an interest in this subject. Who can forget, too, the animated 
and powerful manner in which our lamented Buckminster en- 
deavoured to make us sensible of our duty ia this respect, in hi» 
admirable Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the 
Bangers and Duties of men of Letters in this country. See 
Monthly Anthol. vol. vii. p. 145. 
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present occasion to remark that, in conformity with the 
opinions just mentioned, classical learning has been 
made an essential part of the course of study at our 
own university from its very origin to the present day. 
While, therefore, a due portion of the maturer years of 
our scholars is devoted to other studies, we should 
justly estimate the importance of the learned languages 
in the first periods of educaticm ; and above all, the 
languages of Greece and Rome, which contain those 
treasures of knowledge, emphatically called classical 
learning ; treasures, which constitute the very basis of 
what is denominated elegant literature. We would not 
be supposed, however, to undervalue sdentific pursuits, 
a portion of which certainly belongs to a complete edu- 
cation. But we attach the less importance to an inti- 
mate knowledge of the sciences, on account of the very 
rare use (comparatively speaking) which we find for 
those acquisitions in the practical business of life ; a 
fact which is abundantly manifest from the circum- 
stance, that we seldom find a man, who is engaged in 
any professional or other walk of life, however fond 
he may have been of science, that has not generally 
forgotten it all ; and this can only be accounted for in 
the manner we have mentioned. Nor should it be 
forgotten, how much Science herself is indebted to 
Literature, by whose powerful aid her discoveries are 
rendered more useful by being made more interesting ; 
for, dry as many of the sciences are to the student^ 
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how much more so would they be, if it were not for 
the attractions thrown around them by the taste and 
ability of skilful writers. Now this high degree of 
excellence in writing is to be attained only by diligent 
study of the finished models of antiquity ; unless, there- 
fore, a succession of accomplished scholars shall be 
kept up by a constant perseverance in these studies, 
Science herself may one day lament the loss of the 
most effectual means of perpetuating her own fame — 
the loss of the art oi finished composition ; that art, 
which embalms in its own imperishable substance, the 
frail and perishable monuments of all other arts. 

In order then to give our youth an opportunity of 
making higher acquisitions in classical learning than 
are now attained in this country, it is indispensable, 
that a longer time should be allotted to these studies 
than is now usually given to them. This must be 
done, either at the university, or at the preparatory 
schools; and the latter would probably be found 
preferable, as it would occasion less interruption of 
other studies which are expected to be pursued at a 
university. If this should be thought best, then it will 
be necessary for the pupils to remain at school till the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years, as is the practice in 
Europe; during which lengthened term of school- 
education boys would have an opportunity of reading 
more advantageously than they now do (even at our 
universities) many of the Greek and Romaa authors, 
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of whose writings it is disgraceful, in the estimation 
of well educated Europeans, to be ignorant But, 
whether it would be better to have this additional time 
allotted to Classical studies at school or at the Uni* 
versity, is a point which we submit to those who have 
better means of judging than we possess. That one 
or the other must take place, is a point in which all 
intelligent men, who have any regard for the literary 
character of our country are now agreed. Somethmg^ 
it is true, has been done ui our schools and in our 
universities towards improving the general system of 
education ; but much more still remains to be done, 
particularly in classical studies^ by which the character 
of our schools and universities will be estimated among 
foreign nations. If we would justly claim for our 
highest seminaries of learning the proud title of uni- 
versities^ we should feel it to be our duty to reiuler 
them worthy of that elevated rank. But so long as we 
shall content ourselves with the humble course of 
classical study, which in foreign countries is confined 
to schools J our universities will not only forfeit their 
rank and name, but we shall be exposed to the derision 
of other nations. It is quite time, that the disjointed 
fragments of the Greek and Roman authors in our 
common Selections, (exquisite specimens, it is true, of 
noble falurics) should be confined to schools^ fos which 
they were originally compiled ; and where, too, they 
can yet be studied under able instructers with far more 
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advantage thaa is commonly the case at our higher 
seminaries. But at our universities^ our youth should 
be made acquainted with the entire works of the great 
masters of poetry and oratory, of history and criticism 
and morals; with whose productions our scholars 
ought to be as familiar, as every lover of the fine arts 
is with the unrivalled monuments which the illustrious 
masters among the same nations have left us in sculp- 
ture and architecture. Not, indeed, for the purpose of 
blindly revering the canons of Aristotle or Longinus, of 
Cicero or Quintilian, merely because they were 
ancients ; but because, notwithstanding the scrutinizing 
and persevering sagacity of modern times, the decisions 
of those immortal writers on cjaestions of taste, remain 
yet unshaken — ^because beauty of composition, felicity of 
ex[Nressi<Hi and justness of conception, were in those 
days most minutely investigated and carefully settled 
upon the soundest principles, upon the most accurate 
observations of nature herself; and, what was good 
taste in those ages at Athens and at Rome, is still 
good taste among the most polished nations of the 
globe in the present age. 
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[Tlie two following Eoiyfe, taken from the **Jjbml Sancation** of Vksenmu 
Knox, D. D. contun so mtpy naefiil hints, and ao nrocb practical good aenae, that 
they are here inaerted for the benefit of thoR who nuy not h«v<e aceeia to 
that moat excdknt and ▼afataUe woik.] 



ON WRITING EXERCISES. 



8tylua<_ 

The pen it the bat maaer. Cic. 

To ensure improvement, it is not enough to be pas- 
sively attentive to instruction. Opportunities must be 
given to the student to display his attainments. He 
must learn to reduce theory to practice. He must 
exemplify his rules. He must be exercised in think- 
ing. He must be accustomed to solitary study, and a 
habit must be formed of literary labour. 

For all these reasons, it has been the custom of our 
best schools to exact from the scholars a written exer- 
cise, to be brought every morning on entrance into the 
school. Under proper regulations, and duly attended 
to both by the instructer and the pupil, this practice 
has been productive of effects greatly beneficial. I 
therefore recommend it to be universally pursued, as 
soon as the pupil shall be capable of writing easily and 
legibly. 
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From the age of eight to ten, no exercises can be 
done with more propriety than those of Clarke's Intro- 
duction. I think it would be superfluous to go through 
the whole of that book, and that the most successful 
method is to make use of a page or two only of each 
chapter, in order to exemplify the rules of Syntax ; and 
to repeat them three, four, or five times, according to 
the boy's capacity and improvements. This method, 
I am convinced by experience, will give the scholar a 
clearer idea of his business, than a regular and labo- 
rious application to the whole book, in the order in 
which it is left by the author. Care should be taken 
that the rules prefixed to the chapters be carefully read, 
and fully explained before the chapter is begun. Half 
the usual labour, and half the usual time, will produce 
more than double the improvement, if such methods 
are practised from the first as tend to give the scholar 
CLEAR. IDEAS, cvcu though they are few. 

After the age of ten, provided the boy's improve- 
ments are adequate to his age, I advise that he shall 
begin to compose nonsense Latin verses. I wish to 
begin this exercise early, because it will insensibly, and 
in a very short time, acquaint him with the quantities 
of Latin words, without a knowledge of which he will 
not be able even to read Latin with propriety. It is 
not, however, necessary that this should be done every 
night, but alternately with exercises adapted to the age 
and acquirements. Clarke's Introduction^ or some other 
3 
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exercise book, must still furnish the exercise once or 
twice a week. Indeed it is not to be entirely relin- 
quished till a very considerable progress is made in 
Latin composition. 

At the age of thirteen, supposing, as I did before, 
that the abilities and improvements of the pupil are 
adequate to the age, I would gradually introduce him 
to compose in English. If it should be asked, why not 
before ? I answer. That if the boy have parts, he may 
begin at ten ; but, generally speaking, it will be found 
that boys have not collected ideas, or language enough, 
to compose any thing before twelve or thirteen. His 
first effort should be, to write from memory some of 
iEsop's fables in his own words, grammatically correct 
When he can do this tolerably well, let him compose 
for his exercise, once or twice in the week, a letter on 
a familiar subject, to a parent, a brother, a sister, or an 
acquaintance. 

At fourteen, and long before, if he possesses parts, 
let him enter on English themes. But in order to 
facilitate this business, to gain a copia verbarum^ and 
a collection of ideas, he must be directed to read every 
day, as his private study, the Roman History, Plu- 
tarch's Lives, and the Spectator. Other books may be 
adopted in proper succession. But I would begin witi 
these, because I have found them peculiarly useful. 
Plagiarism must be discouraged. And in order to dis- 
courage it, I think it best not to be too severely strict 
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ia remarking and punishing the many and egregious 
mistakes which will appear in the first attempts. 
When a boy finds that no fault is forgivent he will be 
tempted to steal from authors, to avoid correction. 
And when this practice is become habitual, it will 
defeat all our intentions of promoting his improvement 
in English composition. For the mind, naturally indo- 
lent, will not bestow the labour of invention, when 
it finds it can escape with impunity without such 
labour, and that it incurs punishment by offering to the 
eye of the master its own imperfect, though laborious 
productions. 

From fourteen to eighteen or nineteen* (and I would 
by no means advise, that the student, who is to make 
a solid improvement in learning, should leave his school 
till he is about that age,) I recommend that the scholar's 
week shall be thus employed: Monday evening, in 
Latin themes; Tuesday evening, in Latin verse; 
Wednesday evening, in English or Latin letters; 
Thursday evening, in English verse ; Friday evening, 
in Latin verse, or in translating English into Latin ; 

* We have but one youth, and one opportunity of education ; 
therefore, as Seneca says. Quod seepe fieri non potest, fiet diu. 
Hiat which cannot be done often must be long in doing. This 
time, I find, is thought by many unreasonably long ; and so it is, 
if nothing else be sought but showy, superficial, trifling, and com- 
mon attainments ; but let it be duly noticed, that I speak of a 
student who is to make a solid improvemc^nt. 
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and the interval from Saturday to Monday, in a Latin 
or an English theme. The days and the exercises may 
indeed be changed at the discretion of the judicious 
master ; and I only prescribe this plan for the sake of 
precision. I repeat, that in a practical treatise, such as 
this professes to be, it is proper to descend to particu- 
lars, which I do without the least intention to dictate. 

It must be remembered, as we proceed, that the 
books selected both for private reading and scholastic 
study, in the course of this progress, must be such as 
have an immediate relation to the exercises to be per- 
formed. The best models of composition must be 
placed before the eyes of the student at all times, but 
more particularly while he is engaged in the work of 
imitation. And to imitate well a Virgil, a Cicero, a 
Pope, and an Addison, indicates a mind which has 
imbibed a portion of their mental excellence. No 
method is so likely to cause this most desirable partici- 
pation of their spirit, as repeated and continued efforts 
to exhibit, in juvenile exercises, some resemblance of 
their sentiments and their style. 

This assiduous and unremitted attention to exercises 
will, I apprehend, be considered by the superficial as 
too great a task, and as too severe an exaction. To 
such I can say only, that if they will not suffer their 
sons or scholars to submit to it, they must not expect 
any great and lasting effects from that which is com- 
monly called a good education. How few, indeed, do 
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we see bring a knowledge of the ancient languages 
from their schools, sufficiently extensive or profound to 
be useful in any great degree, or even to be retained 
by them throughout their lives ! What is the cause ? 
Uudoubtedly, an indolence in themselves, and a too 
great indulgence in their superintendants or parents, 
who will not let them submit to any degree of applica- 
tion which is at first painful. But I will venture to 
repeat a truth, which has been collected and confirmed 
by revolving ages : and it is, that such is the appointed 
condition of human afiairs, that no object, really and 
durably valuable, can be gained without labour and 
difficulty. This is the price at which Providence has 
decreed, that the satisfaction and advantages arising 
from the possession of any extraordinary degree of 
excellence shall be purchased. 

But, indeed, the labour of composition is not always 
painful. I have known boys of parts take great delight 
in composing themes and verses. The natural pleasure 
of invention, and the consciousness of increasing 
strength of mind, alleviated all the labour of the work ; 
and the praises and encouragement they received, gave 
their ingenuous minds a glow of delight, which none of 
their usual diversions could confer. When once a boy 
feels an emulation to excel in his compositions, his im- 
provement is secure. 
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ON LEARNING THE CLASSICS BY HEART. 

Fiieri, (juorum tenacissima memoria est, QUAifnuuifA kdiscast. JLet bo^ 
since their memory is ttsualfy very tenacious, learn by heart as much as possible. 

QjUUinLULK. 

It is agreed on all hands, that no faculty of the 
mind is capable of more improvement than the mem- 
ory, and none more in danger of decay by disuse. 
Every practice which tends to strengthen it, should be 
encouraged and continued ; and it is therefore a very 
judicious institution in our grammar schools, observed 
from the earliest times, which obliges the scholars to 
commit large portions of the best classics to memory. 

I am sorry to observe, that in private education, and 
in some schools, this task is often neglected as too 
laborious. The decay of classical knowledge, if it is 
decayed, must in a great measure be attributed to this 
cause. The neglect, indeed, originates from the gen- 
eral relaxation of discipline, which in some degree 
pervades all orders, and which militates against learn- 
ing no less than against virtue. 

That the task is laborious, is no valid objection. 
Labour strengthens the mind. What is acquired by 
labour will not easily be lost. The impression it makes 
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is deep and lasting. But, in truth, it is not so labori- 
ous a task to a boy as it may appear to a parent, or to 
any other adult, who has had neither experience nor 
observation in this department. The boy who has 
been habituated to the task, will learn thirty or forty 
lines, as an evening exercise, with great ease, and with 
apparent pleasure. This is really done three or four 
nights in a week in our best schools. 

Even those among boys who apprehend quickly, are 
seldom disposed to reflect much on what they have 
read, to review the sentiments and the language of 
their author with attention, or to fix them deeply in 
their memory. They read a beautiful passage, they 
understand it ; they admire and feel its beauties ; but, 
if they do not studiously commit it to memory, it passes 
over their minds as a shadow over the earth, and leaves 
no trace behind. 

There are many passages in the classics which a 
polite scholar is expected to have by heart as perfectly 
as his alphabet. They naturally obtrude themselves in 
conversation with scholars, they occur on almost every 
{Bubject, and they are in themselves well worthy of 
being treasured in the mind for their intrinsic value. 
To quote passages from authors, is perhaps unfashion- 
able in those circles, where a smooth insipidity of man- 
ners precludes every thing which requires an exertion 
of memory or of imagination ; but among persons of 
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the professions, and of a truly liberal education, it is 
both common and agreeable. 

Exercises in Latin verse, and in Latin prose, are 
usual in our best schools, and at the university. They 
are attended with very desirable eflfects, and pave the 
way for improvement in every kind of vernacular com- 
position. Supposing, for a moment, that they have no 
influence in elevating and refining the taste and imag- 
ination ; yet to be totally deficient in the power of 
composing, is a disgrace to those who are destined to 
support a literary character. But in order to excel in 
Latin composition, poetical or prosaic, a great number 
of words and phrases must be collected and laid up in 
the storehouse of the memory. To efiect this purpose, 
it will not be enough to read the classics ; they must 
be committed to memory at that age which easily 
admits, and long retains, all impressions which have 
been once properly enforced. 

I know of nothing advanced against the established 
practice of committing passages from the classics to 
memory, which ought to have weight. It is common 
to declaim against loading the memory. But what 
shall be done ? The memory of boys in general is 
abundantly capacious. If it is not filled with valuable 
furniture, it will be crowded with lumber, it will be 
the repository of trifles, of vanities, and perhaps of 
vices. How much more desirable, that it should be 
stored with fine sentiments and beautiful diction, 
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selected from the noblest writers whom the world ever 
produced ! Honour, spirit, liberality, will be acquired, 
by committing to memory the thoughts and words of 
fine writers, of heroes, and of worthies, who eminently 
shone in every species of excellence. Its effects in 
polishing and refining the taste, are too obvious to be 
called in question. There are abundant instances, liv- 
ing as well as dead, of its peculiar influence in embel- 
lishing the mind, and giving it a gracefulness which no 
other ornaments can supply. 

As soon, therefore, as the latin grammar is perfectly 
learned by heart, I advise, that the practice of our 
ancient schools should be universally adopted, and that 
passages of the best classics, construed as a lesson on 
the day, should be given as a task to be learned memo- 
riter at night. Habit will .render it no less easy than 
it is beneficial.* 

* I will cite a specimen of the ancient scholastic discipline in 
France, in which it appears, that great attention was paid to 
learning the classics by heart. Henry de Mesmes says of him- 
self, " At school I learned to repeat ; ... so that when I went 
from thence 1 repeated in public a great deal of Latin, and two 
thousand Greek verses, made according to my years, and could 
repeat Homer by heart from one end to the other. . . . We rose at 
four, and, having said our prayers, began ojir studies at five, with 
our great books under our arms, and our inkhorns and candle* 
sticks in our hands. For diversion after-dinner, we read Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Demosthenes, &c." Rollin. 

This Henry de Mesmes exhibited, in his life, those noble and 
getierous sentiments, which a successful study of the fine writers 
of Greece and Rome usually inspires. He refused a lucrative 
4 
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place offered him bj the king» that he might nat supplant a person 
against whom the king had conceived an unjust displeasure. 

Rollin, from whom the above example of de Mesmes is taken, 
may be justly called the Quinctilian of France. I will recommend 
his Belles Lettres, as a work well calculated to fill the young 
mind with virtuous sentiments, and at the same time to inspire a 
love of learning and a classical taste. There is indeed much 
which might be omitted as useless to an English schoolboy ; such 
as those parts which concern the French universities, and are 
addressed rather to masters than to scholars. A selection might 
be made from the very copious assemblage of matter, which, 
though it might not amount to more than half the quantity of the 
present work, would form a very desirable abridgment for the use 
of classical schools. Rollings Belles Lettres were put into my 
hands at a very early age, and I have always thought myself 
greatly indebted to them. 



REMARKS. 

The notice, which the accomplished editor of the London 
" Classical Journal" has been pleased to take of our first efforts 
in Latin versification, deserves our acknowledgment It was 
*' early," and therefore, according to Dr. Johnson, " kind." The 
hints for the improvement of *' the young candidates for poetical 
fame," appear to be dictated by a spirit of courtesy and can- 
dour, and are kindly received. The verses would undoubtedly be 
improved by the alterations suggested in each of the three instan- 
ces mentioned. We find however the rule, that " a verse should 
not begin with a spondee closing the sense," frequently violated 
by Horace, though he is not considered as the best authority in 
Heroic verse, viz. B. I. Epist. I. 97. Rides. 6. 43. Mittam. Sat. 
II. 7. 70. PossU. and passim. It is occasionally, though rarely, 
violated by Virgil, as in Buc. I. 24. JVdrani. V. 21. Flebant^ 
Mn, X. 879. Terres? The position of the enclitic mentioned 
was evidently an error from inadvertence ; as the enclitics are 
correctly placed in every other instance. The remark that lads 
leave school earlier here than they do in England is too true* 
And so long as parents will remove their sons from school at the 
age of 14 or 15 years, we must not look for elegance in classical 
learning. 
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IPHIGENIA. 



AUCTOUE C. PALFREY. 



** Oh pater immitis ! quid me demittis ad Orcum ? 
Quid patriam dextram vis tingere sanguine natee ? 
Quid facinus feci ? pietas quo prisca refugit ? 
An casum talem metuisti, credula mater, 
Aulida vadentem cum me complexa fovebas, 
Connubit specie deceptam, et supplice voce, 
Dicebas, ' servent te Divi, filia cara ?' 
Sed quid vota valent? quid Divis credere prodest? 
Post bine quis supplex aris imponet honorem ? 
Votaque quis faciet ? si talis cura piorum !" 
Crudeli patri sic dixerat Iphigenia ; 
Sed veluti, constat, superatque cacumine nubes, 
Ac hyemes, ventosque volucres spernit Olympus, 
Immotusque manet, dum circum fulmina lucent, 
Haud secus Atrides stat« Talia denique reddit ; — 
** Quod poscunt Superi, audax quis praebere negabit t 
Non sine morte tu&, crudelia fata Deorum 
Felicem ventum promittunt. Instat Ulysses, 
Instat Tydides, Martis jamque ardet amore : 
Eheu ! quid faciam ? retro vestigia flectam P 
Et se impunitum jactabit turpis adulter ? 
Dicent Oardanidse, Graios tot tristia passos 
Ferrqlnon audere insignes sumere poenas? 
Huic obstant proceres patriee et venerabile nomen.'' 
His dictis abiit, patrium perferre dolorem 
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Ultra nee potuit. Nat« aspectumque refugit 
Ah Virgo infelix ! non talia docta timere 
Aulis cum patriis, nitido spectabilit auro, 
Fatri deliciis esses, nee pulchrior ulla 
Natarum Danaum, dum fors immota manebat 
Jamque dies aderat funestus. Ponitur ara. 
Et Calchas stabat, pnecinctus tempora ramo 
Frondenti, ac humeros niveo vestitus amictu ; 
Ensem fulgentem gemmis sacra dextra tenebat. 
Et spatio parvo circumstat plurima turba; 
Fulgent loricee, cljpei, galeeeque coruscse, 
" Sole lacessita, et lucem sub nubila jactant.^' 
Apparet tandem magnonim ductor Achiviim, 
Tristitift et Tultum dejectum celat amictu. 
Subsequitur virgo, buxo pallentior ora, 
Indignasque manus obstringunt vincula dura, 
Atque jacent coUo sparsi sine lege capilli, 
(TIeu soliti gemmis !) et circum tempora vittee. 
Quisque trahit gemitum sub pectore, vlrgine yis&» 
Temperat a lachrjmis vix ipse cruentus Ulysses* 
Accedunt aram sacram. Decedere coepit 
Turba, velut ponti spumosa revolvitur unda ; 
Adsunt nunc arse. Sic Calchas dicere coepit;— 
" Nunc ades inceptis nostris, Latonia casta ! 
Hoc pretio ventum felicem reddere pacta ! 
Da cursus celeres Graiis ; da visere Trojam ; 
Et punire ausum thalamos violare jugales ; 
Et Priami regno subverso, nostra videre 
Mcenia, et uxores teneras, puerosque decoros/' 
Talia voce refert Calchas — tunc sustulit ensem, 
(Omnia, quo vis^ prsecordia concutit horror ;) 
Fulmineumque rotat Sed vanas percutit auras; 
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Nam gladiuiD, dicta mirabile, Cynthia casta 

Avertit, casum miserans, ac abstulit ipsam ; 

Atque loco subito consurgit Candida cerva ! 

Obstupuere omnes, oculis nee credere possunt. 

Occidit cervam Calchas, arasque cntore 

Tingit : cum coepit ventus spirare secundus, 

Solvunt vela citi — properantque relinquere terram 

Ascendunt naves, et remis squora verrunt ; 

Discedunt porta, tellus sjlveeqae recedunt* < 
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AD VENTUM. 

AUCTORE E. S. DIXWELU 

Die mihi, de qu^ regione migras, 
Quosque nunc erras rigidos per agros i 
Num tibi curru celeri volare 
Turbinis acris« 

Seu licet, penn& tremul^ Favoni, 
Janique florentes violas moyere* 
Jamque per campos Sjrios odores 
Mittere longe ? 

Si tibi fas sit memorare nobis. 
In quibus terris via nunc amoena 
Ducitur Isetis, hominumque gentes 
Quse tibi charee. 

Tale mirandum, nee Homerus unquam 
Lusit insignis, citharit sonor&, 
Nec/comes Musse, Ljricus jocoso 
Carmine dixit. 

Heu ! quis inspirans calamos palustres. 
Membra quee nuper timidee puells. 
Fistula msBstas cecinit querelas ? 
Aura Secunda. 

Quumque testudo resonat sub or& 
Littoris ; quis tunc digitis canoris, 
Increpat plectro, minimeque visis ? 
Aura Secunda. 
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TO THE WIND. 

THE SAME TRANSLATED BT THE AUTHOBv 

Mysterious power ! whence dost thou wing thy flight. 
What barren fields are fanned by thy fresh breeze ? 
Is it for thee to fly 
On the swift whirlwind's wing ? 

Or in thy fleeting course to move the leaf 
Of blooming violets, with thy gentle breath. 
Or scatter o'er each field 
Sweet odours from thy wing ? 

Were it but told where now thou turn'st thy steps. 
What happy climes enjoy thy favouring care. 

What race of men by thee 

Is held of all most dear ; 

Such wondrous strains nor Homer sang sublime. 
Nor e'en the Lyrick bard, friend of the Muse, 

E'er pour'd his sportive song 

lu such mysterious lays. 

Who, breathing through the reeds upon the shore. 
Which once the limbs of fairest Syrinx were. 
Lamented her sad fate 
In plaintive strains ? — the Wind. 

And when the shell resounds upon the beach. 
Who then with unseen fingers strikes the Lyre ? 
The untaught Lyre resounds — 
Who rais'd that strain ?— the Wind. 
5 
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Qttum Canis gsvit, sitiente terr&, 
Noxque diffundit placidum soporem. 
Turn tuis alia nimios calores. 
Aura, remove. 

Sic gciam tantam benefacta magna, 
Tumque vim flatQs fugiam minacis* 
Ac tibi laudes tribuam perennes. 
Carmine grato. 
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When Summer rages* and the earth is parch'd* 
And Night approaching scatters sleep around — 
Oh bring thy gentle breeze. 
And fan mj aching bead. 

Thus kindly cherished by thy friendly care. 
Oh still may 1 escape thy raging blast ; 
Then shall my gratefiil muse 
Give ceaseless praise to thee. 
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AD APOLLINEM- 

AUCTORE C. C. EMERSON. 

Phoebus, inventor cithane canorae, 
Delius vates, Heliconiusque, 
Percutis chordas Ijricas, amoena 
Carmina fingens. 

Stemitur Python tumidus veneno; 
Tuque jam gaudens spoliis decorus, 
Victor et lauro redeas virenti 
Tempora cinctus. 

Jam tuas amens Niobe sagittas 
Sensit ultrices ; lacrjmas profundens 
Debitam poenam dedit ; et triumphat 
Pulchra Diana. 

Cumque in JBtnaeos fera tela mittis. 
Qui Jovi saBVOS fabricantur ignes. 
Turn pater dims domibus deorum 
Te procul egit. 

Regis Admeti gregibus ministras 
Roscidas herbas, resonantque saxa 
Dum moves nervos fidium, siletque 
Pastor agrestis. 

Sed tamen rursus celerans redisti 
Omnibus divis revocatus, atque 
Jupiter parcit sceleri nefando, 
Lenis in iram. 
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Canniais praeses^ Tenedonque servans 
Templa custodis Ljcise, Clarique ; 
Tuque Paraassum colis atque Delphos, 
Phaebus Apollo. 

O tuas semper venerabor aras 
Et focum cingam foliis olivse ; 
Virgiiies Musas, nemorum colamque 
Numina sancta. 
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BE PAGE. 

▲UCTORS J. T. STETENSON. 

Pax yenit tandem redimita lauro, 
Artium nutrix, Cererique grata. 
Et yiii gaudent Laribus quietis 
Ponere curas. 

Milites leeti referunt cruorem, 
Asperas pugnas, hominesque csesos, 
Aut truces hostes subito fiigatos 
Tergaque versa. 

Ecce ! nunc Mavors ferus arma ponit ; 
Nunc equos curru rapido regolvit ; 
Nee tubee cordi ; gladio reposto, 
Pocula vini 

Nunc bibit. Cuncti coluisse gaudent 
Optimas artes placidi quiete, 
Atque nunc surgunt spatiosa et alta 
Regia tecta. 

Jam senex gaudet» redeunte nato» 
Qui venit victor spoliis decorus 
Yictimas ducens teneras ad aram 
Numina placans. 

Jamque Mercator celerem carinam 
Nee timens hostes graciles ad Indos 
Dirigity ventis rapidisque tendit 
Carbasa tuta. 
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C»de qui femim modo tinxit atrox> 
Nunc scjphos vini calidi coronat; 
Attt a^t gaudens hilares choreas 
Gramme molli. 

Non micant signis metuenda castra. 
Nee tubse jamjam resonant minaces; 
Sed ljr» fundunt numeris jocosis 
Carmina Iseta. 
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TRANSLATION OF XI EL. LIB. L OP TIBCLLUS. 

BT C. C. EMERSON. 

Wo to the man, who first in elder time 
Forged war's bright weapon from the accursed steel ! 
When angry Mars, through earth *s remotest clime. 
Spread the wide ruin which his children feel. 

When redejed slaughter his fierce reign began. 
The woes of war were then for mortals stored ; 
Life's little course no longer we may span. 
For dire destruction wields the deathful sword. 

But blame not him ; for man, in days of old. 
Sought but to guard him from the tyger's rage ; 
Yet soon perverted by the lust of gold, 
Our deadly feuds with fellow man we wage. 

In those fair times, to peaceful Saturn known. 
With purple wine the beechen cup they crowned ; 
No lofty castle reared its walls of stone. 
But quiet shepherds ranged their flocks around. 

Thrice happy life ! when war was all unknown, 
Bellona's awful clarion yet unheard ; 
Now, frequent summoned by its dreaded tone. 
With shining brass our feeble limbs we gird. 

Still let me keep my Lares where they stood. 
When they protected youth's rejoicing sports ; 
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Nor lei pride spurn these homely gods of wood» 
Whose peaceful reign secured my fathers' courts. 

Then was the honour of mankind unstained. 
When wooden gods, revered with holy love. 
Inhaled the incense, nor the grape disdained. 
Bound with the garlands from the fairest grove ; 

Or household gifts the honest rustic brings^ 
And with his child sweet honey offers there. 
Te gods ! he cries, avert the wrath of kings. 
And welcome victims shall reward your care. 

Here clothed in white the basket I will bring 
Adorned with myrtle, and my brow shall wear 
The blooming wreaths, while battle's stormy wing 
Sweeps others onward, home demands my care. 

With foolish zeal we speed the march of deaths 
E'en now it steals along with silent step ; 
In Pluto's realms there is no zephyr's breath. 
To fiui rich harvests with its gentle sweep. 

Charon's frail boat and hell's grim hound are there. 
And ghostly phantoms haunt the Stygian shore ; 
Oh ! sweeter far the old man's pleasing care. 
Skilled in the trifles of domestic lore. 

May Cute propitious grant this lot to me. 
And peace attend my garrulous old age ; 
Fair peace, which tills the earth and rears the tree. 
And bids the vine the woes of life assuage. 
6 
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Nov the glad rustic isgneg from the gnm. 
And bears his wife and lovely children home ; 
Auspicious Venus crowns their virtuous love. 
Free from the cares of wealth, the noise of Rome. 

Enough of woe-— come, listen to our prayers. 
Oh heavenly peace, and fill our hearts with love. 
Crown the glad year and banish all our cares. 
And by thy presence all our griefs remove. 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1823. 

For {he best Latin Poem in Hexameter verse, consisting of 
not less than eighty nor more than a hundred verses will 
be awarded the first medal, worth - - 8 10 
For the second best - - - • - 6 
For the best Latin Poem in alternate Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter verse of the same number of verses - 10 
For the second best ----- 6 
For the best Latin Ode, Horatian measure - 6 
For the best Latin Version of the 76 first lines of Pope's 

Essay on Man ----- 6 

For the best Ode in Greek, Sapphic verse - - 6 

For the best Theme in Latin - - - - 6 

For the second best - . - - 4 

For tlie best Theme in English ... 5 

For the second best ditto - - . . 4 

For the best Poem in English - - - 6 
For the best translation of Ovid's description of the deluge, 

by a boy not higher than the third class - 3 

For the two next best, each - . - . 2 
For the best translation of Csesar's speech in thej^lst sect, <^ 

of Sallust's conspiracy of Catiline - - 3 

For the second best ----- 2 

For the best Declamation in English, Latin, or Greek 6 

For the two second best - - - - 4 

For the two third best - - . - 2 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals or 
in books, at the option of the receivers : provided nevertheless, 
that there be no obligation to award a prize to a performance 
undeserving of it, merely because there is no other of the kind. 
The exercises must be presented for examination by the 15th of 
June 1823. 
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S^M^ffi ffi(0(S)IELQ 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FREE SCHOOLS IN 
BOSTON. 

The basis of free education in Boston is laid in 
the Primary Schools^ kept by women the year round, 
for instructing, at the public expense, all children, of 
either sex, between four and seven years of age, who 
may be duly sent to them. These schools were first 
established by a vote of the town, passed June 11, 
1818, which granted five thousand dollars for the 
purpose of such instruction that year; and directed 
the school committee to elect annually a certain num- 
ber of persons in each ward, who should superintend 
and manage its expenditure. The next year, 1819, 
this sum was increased to eight thousand dollars ; and 
by a report, made December 21, it appears that twen- 
tf^eight primary schools were then in operation, apd that 
1369 children were enrolled on their lists. Since that 
time, however, the system has been much developed and 
extended. The sum voted this year (1823,) by the city 
council, for the support of Primary Schools, is ;$f 10,500, 
the amount allowed each teacher being 240 dollars per 
annum, without farther compensation for rent, wood, 
or other incidental expense ; and from an examination 
made in April last, it appears that the whole numbeir 
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df schools is forty-twO) including two for the coloured 
population ; and the whole number of children enrolled 
is 2,205, giving, of course, an average in number of 
fifty-two to each school, and an average of expense to 
the public of j$f4, 72, for the instruction of each child 
per annum. 

The object of these schools is to teach children to 
spell and read well, and thereby to prepare them so 
thoroughly for admission to the free reading and writing 
schools, which they are permitted to enter at seven, 
that the character and rank of these schools may be 
gradually raised, and thus the whole system of public 
instruction in the city improved from its foundations. 
Their number is so considerable, both because it is 
found that more than fifty or sixty children of this age 
cannot be well managed by one person, and because it 
is expedient to have such schools as near as possible to 
the homes of their pupils, who, at so tender an age, 
could not conveniently go far, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and would necessarily be prevented 
from attendance in bad weather. It is, in short, their 
object to bring the first rudiments of knowledge so near 
to the doors of those who need it, and make instruction 
in them so thorough, that all who are not determined 
to keep their children in ignorance, shall have no ex- 
cuse for neglecting to begin the work of their educa- 
tion so soon and so well, as to have it afterwards suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the higher free schools of the 
city. 

This purpose, by a careful and practical organiza- 
tion of the body, whose duty it is to carry it into effect, 
is now fulfilled with great diligence, fidelity, and suc- 
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ce$s. All the Primary Schools are under the immediate 
care of a Board, consisting of fifty members ; viz. forty- 
two members for the forty-two schools, with a standing 
committee of seven, and a treasurer, who, in consequence 
of their severe and important labours elsewhere, are ex- 
cused from the care of any particular district or school. 
This board is divided into district committees, consisting 
of from five to eight persons, having the care of a cor- 
responding number of schools in the part of the city 
where they reside. These district committees, which 
are themselves organized, are considered responsible 
for the good state of the schools within their jurisdic- 
tion, and have the sole power of admitting children to 
them, and of appointing and removing the teachers, 
who are by them elected annually. Every school must 
be visited at least once every month by at least one 
member of its district committee, without any previous 
notice to the teacher ; and a written report of its state, 
in much detail, as to the number of each sex, in 
eacb class, present and absent ; as to the progress of 
all ; as to the number admitted and dismissed within 
the preceding month ; as to the character and success 
of the mistress, and several other particulars, is required 
to be made to the district committee, which meets eve- 
ry month for the purpose of receiving these monthly 
reports of the state of all the schools under their special 
charge. These examinations and reports, which are 
made with great exactness and fidelity, compel the 
teachers to feel, that they are under constant and inevit- 
able supervision; a feeling which is of vital conse- 
quence to the success of any system of instruction, 
however humble or however elevated ; and which, io 
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the case of the primary schools, is still farther main- 
tained and enforced by the circumstance that teachers 
are not unfrequently dismissed for no other fault than 
incompetency, even when no complaint exists against 
their fidelity or character. 

Nor are the district committees themselves exempt 
from a similar feeling of responsibility and supervision. 
Once in every quarter they are obliged to make an ab- 
stract of all the reports they have been collecting dur- 
ing the preceding three months, and, adding to this 
abstract separate reports from each mistress, containing 
a list of the school committed to her care, with notices 
of the attendance, progress, and character of each 
scholar during the quarter then closed, to send the whole 
to the standing committee of seven ; who forthwith 
make from these reports of all the district committees 
and their accompanying documents, one general report, 
which is laid before the whole board. Every three 
months, therefore, the whole board receives, under the 
name of a quarterly report^ an account of the character 
of all the schools and their teachers, as they have ap- 
peared to the committees, who have the constant care 
of them, and in it sure evidence how well the members 
of these committees have fulfilled their duties of exam- 
ining and managing their respective schools. 

It is not, however, thought best to trust, even with 
this qualification, entirely to the district committees 
for a knowledge of the state and character of each 
school. Twice every year, therefore, the standing 
committee, having settled beforehand the points they 
will most particularly investigate, divide the whole city 
among themselves, visit every school, and examine 
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every mistress and every child, each one noting down 
in a detailed report whatever he has himself seen or 
learnt in the school assigned him, without reference to 
what may have been shown or declared in the reports 
by the teachers or the district committees. The state- 
ments thus collected, which are always very volumi- 
nous, are then assigned to one of the standing commit- 
tee, who forms from them a full semi-annual report^ va- 
rying in length from thirty to seventy pages ; but always 
giving a complete view of the character of every school, 
and every teacher in the city, which, when compared 
with the quarterly returns, obtained from the district 
committees and from the teachers themselves, will un- 
doubtedly leave little or no room for misapprehension 
or mistake as to the real state of the whole body of the 
primary schools in the city, and is the last means used 
for preserving them always in a healthy, vigorous, and 
improving condition. A copy of the semi-annual re- 
port is sent to the general school committee of the city. 
The full and faithful execution of such a system 
presupposes, of course, much labour on the part of the 
members of the board, to whose management and su- 
pervision it is entrusted. But this labour is really per- 
formed. The monthly, quarterly, and semi-annual 
written reports are made with unvarying regularity, 
and would amount every year, if collected, to above a 
thousand pages. Each child is faithfully examined, at 
least twelve times a year, and the average of examina- 
tion is, no doubt, greater. And, finally, all persons 
engaged in the management of the whole system, the 
teachers and the district and standing committees, no 
less than the children, feel that they are underacon- 
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stant, judicious, and unavoidable supervision ; which 
alone can ensure efficiency and a full development 
to any form of public instruction, where the teachers 
are paid by fixed salaries. Nor has this considerable 
labour on the part of the members of the board for pri- 
mary schools been without its appropriate and sufficient 
reward. The system has completely succeeded. The 
children throughout the city between four and seven 
years old, instead of being, as they formerly were, so ill 
prepared for admission to the next schools as to keep 
down these schools to a very low standard, are now 
so well and thoroughly prepared, that considerable 
changes will be found necessary in the reading and 
writing schools to prevent the children, who come from 
the primary schools, from being injured and delayed by 
the nominal advancement. At the same time, the cha- 
racter of the lower classes has been effectually reached 
and elevated by this important improvement in the 
free education of their families ; and in some parts of 
the city the number of begging children has been sen- 
sibly diminished, while all those who resort to the 
primary schools have been improved in neatness of 
dress and propriety of manners. In truth, the whole 
two thousand two hundred children in these schools, 
may now be fairly said to be more carefully taught, and 
more effectually watched and guarded in their charac- 
ters and conduct, than the same number and class of 
children of this age ever were before in this, or, per- 
haps, any city. It may, therefore, be confidently said, 
that the tone of general instruction and moral improve- 
ment in the great mass of our population is gradually 
rising, by means of this great, though silent and unob- 
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trusive power, applied to the very foundation of society 
and character among us. And it cannot be doubted, 
that the effect of this change will soon be seen in the 
intellectual and moral condition ot the coming genera- 
tion ; who will here have been better prepared and ex- 
cited, than their predecessors of the same classes ever 
were, to avail themselves of the great advantages offer- 
ed in the reading and writing schools. 



THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND WRITING SCHOOLS. 

It has already been stated that the object of the 
primary schools is to qualify children for entering the 
English Grammar Schools, to which they are admis- 
sible at seven years of age. By the laws of the Com- 
monwealth it is required, that " no youth shall be sent 
to such Grammar Schools, unless they shall have 
learned in some other school, or in some other way, to 
read the English language, by spelling the sameJ^^ The 
laws likewise provide for the establishment of prepara- 
tory schools where grammar is not taught, but for 
many years, previous to the establishment of the pri- 
mary schools, there were no public schools of this 
description in Boston^ and children, without much 
regard to age or qualifications, were received into 
what should have been grammar schools. Writing, 
reading, and arithmetic were taught in one room, by 
the same master, who, being selected for his skill in 
writing, was usually incompetent to teach any thing 
2 
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else. Grammar was not attempted^ and the only 
reading book was the Bible. No provision was made 
for the education of females at the public expense ; 
although in the other towns no such distinction was 
made. At the close of the last century, an unusual 
interest was excited on the subject of education, and 
several important changes were effected in the schools ; 
which, as no material alterations in the system have 
since taken place, will be understood by a description 
of the present state of the schools. 

These schools are separated into two rooms, the 
upper being occupied for the reading, and the lower 
for the writing depaitment^ the two branches being 
kept entirely distinct. Each room is provided with a 
master and assistant, and is calculated to accommodate 
about 300 children. From the middle of April till the 
middle of October, the girls are permitted to attend 
these schools ; half the day being spent in the reading, 
and half in the .writing room, the boys changing in 
like manner to accommodate them. It being supposed 
that females would not attend during the inclement 
season, they are excluded from October to April, when 
the boys are divided between the two rooms, the high- 
est and lowest classes being separated from the two 
intermediate ones. As writing and arithmetic only are 
taught at the writing schools, the masters are selected 
with special reference to their qualifications in these 
branches; but the law requires that the master of 
the grammar or reading school, shall have been 
"educated at some college or university, and be 
a citizen of the United States by birth or naturaliza- 
tion." 
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The reading schools are subdivided into four classes* 
of which the first is the highest. The two upper classes 
are under the care of the master, and the two lower 
under his assistant ; but they are overlooked and fre- 
quently examined by the master. These are gen- 
erally the most numerous, and attend to nothing but 
reading and spelling. The second class commit the 
grammar to memory, and the first apply it to practice ; 
in some schools the second class are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to do this. Geography is taught only to the 
highest class, but as the schools are not furnished with 
any apparatus, less is effected in this study than might be 
with more facilities. The most promising children are 
from time to time advanced, and finally reach the first 
class ; from which there is annually made a selection of 
the best boys, who are transferred to the English Class- 
ical, or to the Latin Grammar School to perfect what 
they have already begun, and to pursue more advanced 
studies. 

In the writing schools the exercises are few and 
simple. The master and his assistant usually set the 
copies and make the pens at home, or at school out of 
school hours. In a few minutes after the school com- 
mences, the classes in arithmetic, which consist of 
about one third of the school, begin to write. The 
scholars bring out their writing books, and present their 
exercise for examination, and themselves for instruction 
two or three times before their exercise is completed. If 
the exercise be not satisfactory when finished, another is 
required, and so on till one is accepted. After the 
arithmeticians have done writing, which is generally in 
about an hour from the opening of the school, their 
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books are closed, and the residue of their time is devot- 
ed to arithmetic. While the two first classes are thus 
employed ia writing, the teachers are engaged in ex- 
amining their exercises, mending their pens, or hearing 
the boys, who do not cipher^ repeat the tables and 
rules in arithmetic For as soon as the upper classes 
begin to write, the lower classes are taken out to com- 
mit to memory such tables and rules in arithmetic as 
are proper to prepare them for that study. These take 
their turn at writing when the upper classes have done. 
Thus all have employment for the whole of school 
hours. Some use of the system of mutual instruction 
is also made in the writing schools. On the first 
Tuesday of each month it is customary for the scholars 
to take places according to merit. The first scholar 
has the privilege of choosing a seat^for the month, and 
likewise of selecting two or more young scholars to sit 
near, whose studies he overlooks, and for whose im- 
provement and good conduct in school he is responsi- 
ble. The next scholar does the same, and so on, as far 
as they are qualified to teach others. When we consider 
how many children are under the care of each master, 
we are naturally led to fear that but little attention can 
be shown to each individually^ and consequently little 
progress made ; but the great number of distinguished 
citizens, who have received no other education than 
our public schools afforded, is the best proof of their 
utility. 

These schools, and those which follow, are under 
the superintendance of a School Committee, consisting 
of twenty one gentlemen; the Mayor and eight 
Aldermen being members ex officio^ and one from each 
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of the twelve wards being chosen by the citizens annu- 
ally. These are divided into sub- committees for the 
more convenient examination of the schools, which 
they are required by their own rules to do once a 
month, and by a law of the state twice a year. At 
the semi-annual visitation in August, three silver med- 
als, furnished from a fund, bequeathed for this purpose 
by Franklin, are distributed to the most distinguished 
boys in each of the reading schools, and the same 
number in each of the writing schools. The Franklin 
medals were last year, for the first time, extended to 
the girls, in equal numbers to each school. 

The number of children varies in the different 
schools, but by the returns made to the Committee, in 
July, 1823, the average number of boys in each school 
exceeded two hundred, and the girls one hundred and 
seventy. The salary of the master is twelve hundred 
dollars, and that of the assistant six hundred ; making 
the expense of tuition alone, about nine dollars a year 
for each child. 

There are in this city seven schools of this descrip- 
tion, besides one at South Boston, and the African 
school in Belknap street. 

Asa tribute of gratitude to the memory of some pf 
the most eminent patrons of letters and benefactors of 
the public institutions of Boston, they are named as 
follows, (beginning at the North end of the city,) viz. 

The Eliot school ; situated in North Bennet Street, 
after the Rev. Dr. John Eliot. 

The Hancock School ; in Middle Street, after Gov. 
John Hancock. 
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The Mayhew School; in Hawkins Street, after 
the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. 

The School in Derne Street ; not yet named.* 

The Boylston School, on Fort Hill ; after Thomas 
Boylston Esq. 

The Adams School, in Mason Street ; after Samuel 
Adams Esq. 

The Franklin School, in Nassau Street ; after Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

In connexion with this class of schools it should be 
mentioned that, in the autumn of 1821, a small room 
was fitted up for an experiment on the plan of mutual 
instruction, and about one hundred and fifty children 
of both sexes, who, with few exceptions, were too old 
for the primary schools, and unqualified to enter the 
grammar schools, were admitted. Full liberty was 
allowed the instructer to adopt such parts of the sys- 
tem, as it is taught elsewhere, as were suitable to our 
state of society, and to make such improvements as 
experience might suggest. The number of boys has 
seldom been less than ninety, or that of the girls less 
than seventy. Of these, all except eight or ten lately 
admitted, can write on the slate such words as they 
spell and read. More than one half cipher. At least 
sixty write on paper, and about forty are exercised in 
grammar. Twenty-five study geography ; twenty or 
more mend their own pens, and those of the other 
children, the master being entirely relieved from this 
arduous duty. All but twenty are qualified to enter 

* It is hoped that the family of Mather will be recollected in naming this 
school ; and it is matter of some surprise that it should have been passed over 
recently, when giving a name to a school on the very ground that was given 
by a Mather. 
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the grammar schools, and several are as far advanced 
as the best children in the latter schools. The moni- 
tors are, with one or two exceptions, girls ; and it is an 
interesting circumstance that so many boys should for 
so long a time have quietly received instruction from 
their equals of the other sex. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the unfavora- 
ble materials of which the school was at first composed, 
the insufficiency of the room to accommodate so large 
a number^ the difficulty of managing so many of differ- 
ent sexes in the presence of each other, and the con- 
stant fluctuations to which schools of the poorest 
classes are most exposed, we may conclude that the 
experiment has justified all reasonable expectations. 
One hundred and sixty children have been taught the 
same branches as are taught in the other schools by 
one master, at much less expense, the girls attending 
all winter as punctually as the boys. By a late vote 
of the School Committee the oversight of this school 
has been assumed by them, it having been heretofore 
under the inspection and direction of a sub-committee 
of the Primary board ; by whom, in fact, the experiment 
was at first proposed to the town, and to whose assidu- 
ous care it owes much. But its success must chiefly 
be ascribed to the unremitted zeal, and singular devo- 
tion of the enlightened gentleman who consented to 
make the experiment of organizing the school, and of 
directing it for the first year or two. 
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THE ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

Public opinion and the wants of a large class of 
citizens of this town have long been calling for a school 
in which those, who have either not the desire or the 
means of obtaining a classical education, might receive 
instruction in many branches of great practical impor- 
tance which have usually been taught only at the 
Colleges. This led to the establishment of the English 
Classical School.* 

This school was established by a vote of the town 
in 1820, expressly for the purpose of affording to lads 
intending to become merchants or mechanics, better 
means of instruction than were provided at any of the 
public schools. A large building was erected, in a 
central part of the town, and an appropriation made of 
^2,500,t to furnish a philosophical apparatus. It was 
provided that there should be four instructers, viz. one 
Principal, one Sub-master, and two Ushers. A plan 
was reported for the studies of the course, including 
three years. This, however, was only an outline, and 
intended for the general guidance, rather than the par^ 
ticular direction of the instructers, as to the order in 
which the studies should be introduced, and the time 

* Til is is as far as possible from being what its name indicates, as the 
classics, properly so called, are not taught, nor any knowledge of their lan- 
guages required. It is hoped that an enlightened board of school committM 
will find some more appropriate name for thb school, and not soifer so erro- 
neous a use of terms to prevail among the yoath of Boston. 

t This was afterwards raised to j[3,000. 
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which should be devoted to each. The instructers, 
accovdiBgly, while they have adhered to the general 
^BtentioD, harVe, with the concurrence of the school 
cbtttfoktee, deviated from the plan in the disposition of 
the st^es, and have introduced some studies not orig- 
inallj included^ 

The school went into operation in May, 1821 » 
since which time, one handred and seventy six boys 
have been admitted, of which number nearly one hun- 
dred are now in the school. The annual examination 
for admissnion is in August 

For admission, boys are examined in those branches 
which are taii^ht at the Grammar schools, viz. Read- 
log, Writing, English Grammar, and Arithmetic ; and, 
as they are allowed to remain in the Grammar schools 
until fourteen, none are admitted into this school under 
twelve. Fourteen was fixed as the other limit, but it 
Was^ found that this would operate unjustly on those 
boys who were just fourteen, and this has consequently 
not been strictly insisted on. 

As there are many lads who cannot continue at school 
during a complete course, nor even remain long after they 
have become able to do something for their own sup- 
port, k wai» desirable to ailrange the studies in such a 
manner that those branches should fall in the first year, 
which are of the most essential importance. The 
course for the first year includes Intellectual and 
Written Arithmetic^ Geography and the use of the 
Globes, exercises in Grammar, General History, and 
History of the Uidted States, Book keepmg by single 
entry, Elements 6f some Arts and Seietaces, Compoin- 
tion and Declamaitionw 'f'hat f^t the second and third 
3 
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year embraces Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry and 
its applications, Book-keeping by double entry, various 
branches of Natural Philosophy, Natural History, 
Chemistry, Moral Philosophy and Natural Theology, 
Rhetoric, Evidences of Christianity, Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy, and Logic. 

Instruction in the French language has also been 
introduced, as a means of lessening the difficulties that 
are met with in teaching the vernacular language by 
itself, and also as being very necessary to the educa- 
tion of a merchant. The short duration of the course, 
and the slight preparation required for admission, have 
rendered the study of the Latin, though without doubt 
incomparably better suited to the first of these purposes, 
inadmissible. 

In arranging the boys into classes, particular regard 
is had to their capacity, and readiness to learn. A 
separate classification is made in each branch, and in 
each the best scholar gradually rises to the first place. 
He is then allowed and encouraged to learn as much 
and as well as possible. By the selection to which 
this arrangement leads, those boys, throughout the 
school, are brought together, whose powers and disposi- 
tion to learn are most nearly equal. The diligent are 
not kept back by the indolent, nor the stupid pushed 
on to what they are incapable of understanding, for the 
benefit of the intelligent. Not many more than one 
hundred have been at once in the school, and there 
have as yet been only three instructers. It has been 
found that three classes, with some inferior sections, 
have formed a sufficiently exact division to give each 
boy his place among those with whom he could easily 
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and profitably go on. If the number at the school 
were twice or thrice as great, which it must soon be, 
this mode of arrangement would give each boy his 
place to a much greater degree of exactness. This 
arrangement, too, by assigning to each instructer those 
only of certain acquirements and capacities, all of 
whom are to be taught and are capable of learning the 
same things and of reciting together, gives him an 
opportunity of preparing himself much more perfectly, 
and of instructing much more thoroughly, than he could 
have done with the same labor^ by any other arrange- 
ment. 

No better proof could be given of the excellence of 

this method than a statement of its effects. Out of 

seventy-five boys who entered the school in May 1821, 

and of whom only thirty were remaining in Feb. 1823, 

twenty-one had then learnt, in addition to the studies 

of the first year, the whole of Legendre's Geometry ; 

Algebra^ as far as quadratic equations ; French, so as 

to translate correctly from English and to read Charles 

XII. with facility ; Mechanics; part of Paley's Natural 

Theology ; and JBook keeping ; and composed well and 

with ease. Of the other nine, some had just begun 

Geometry, Algebra, French and Book keeping ; others 

had begun neither of these, and were still occupied with 

the regular studies of the first year ; and this, in some 

instances, had happened without any want of diligence 

on their part, or of care on the part of their instructers. 

The difference between the ages of these boys was in 

no case more than three years ; their qualifications, on 

entering the school, were nearly the same, yet, in one 

year and nine months, some had learnt four or five 
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times as much as others ; and those who had learat 
most, had also learnt most thoroughly ; as it was only 
by remaining a certmn time at the head of their divisiou 
that they could be advanced to a higher. 

The particular booKs used as text-books are of less 
importance in this mode of arranging boys^ as moit^ 
depends upon the instructer than on the book taught. 
Those hitherto used are Colburn's Arithmetic aad 
Sequel, Lacroix's Arithmetic, Worcester's Gec^^ 
raphy and Atlas, Whelpley's Compend, and Tytler's 
Elements of History, Blair's Preceptor, Grimshaw's 
History of the United States, Euler's Algebra, Le?i-» 
zacV French Grammar, Telemaque, Charles XIL 
la Henriade, Legendre's Elements of Geometryi 
Paley's Natural Theology, and Joyce's Scientific 
Dialogues. 

No study could probably be found which is better 
suited to call forth the powers of a child's mind and 
compel him to reason for himself^ than Intellectual 
Arithmetic. It forms at once an excellent exercise for 
the attention and memory, and gives the habit of rea^ 
soning. A whole class, consisting sometimes of sixty, 
may be taught at once, as the question is given out to 
all, arranged according to their merit, time is given to 
solve it, and it is made uncertain which boy shall be 
called upon, so that every one is obliged to be prepared^ 
or run the risk of losing his place. One hundred ques- 
tions so given out, require each individual to go through 
that number of intellectual operations, although hq may 
be caUed upon to answer but twice. 

* In consequence of the excellent grammar of Levizac being out of 
print, the instructer has been obliged to adopt the far inferior one of 
Wanostrocht. 
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Written arithmetic is taught in nearly the same 
manner with Intellectual. The boys of a class are 
arranged on their benches with their slates before them. 
The teacher proposes a question to the whole, and 
gives sufficient time to solve it. Some individuals are 
then called upon to give the several steps of the process^ 
and the result. A mistake exposes a boy to lose his 
place, which is taken by the next one below who has 
performed the operation correctly. By this means an 
immense saving of time is made to the instructers and 
most of the pupils, and a competition excited which 
acts on all strongly and constantly. No rules are 
required to be learnt. The test of skill is the ability 
to perform the operation and give the reason for it. It 
is found that a greater degree of promptness, confidence, 
and accuracy is acquired by this mode^ than by any of 
those commonly employed. 

A similar method is employed in teaching Algebra. 
Very simple questions leading to an equation are propos- 
ed, to be solved on the slate ; such verbal explanations are 
given as may be necessary, and the pupil is thus led on 
from the more simple operations to the more difficult, 
without the use of a book. Text-books, however^ 
both in Arithmetic and Algebra are employed, and 
those hitherto used, are Lacroix's Arithmetic, and 
Euler's Algebra. These have been used rather to 
accustom the boys to understand the abstract reasonings 
employed on those subjects in books, and necessarily 
much more difficult than verbal explanations, than be- 
cause they were thought essential to the perfect teaching 
of Arithmetic or Algebra. Too many thanks cannot be 
^ven to Mr. Colburn for saving the instructer infinite 
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trouble in selecting, or forming examples in Arithmetic, 
as they are contained in his treatise and sequel, and 
now again in Algebra. 

In these lessons as well as in Geometry, a black 
board or very large slate has been used by the instruct- 
er^ when necessary, in order to render a process appar* 
ent to the eye, at the same time that the reasoning 
is also addressed to the ear. 

In teaching Geometry, very little classification was 
practicable. As the lessons were generally learnt in 
the presence of the instructer, and all had consequently 
the same length of time to study, it was rarely found 
that more than two or three learnt equally fast, even 
when, in all other things, they were of nearly equal 
capacities. This difference was so great that while a 
part were learning the first eighty pages of Legendre, 
several others went through the whole volume, and 
reviewed it. Each boy was required to construct the 
figures and demonstrate all or nearly all the proposi- 
tions, to the master or some one else, such previous 
explanations having been given as might be required. 

By the mode in which Mechanics and the other 
branches of Natural Philosophy, as well as parts of 
Geography, Chronology, and Natural Theology, have 
been taught, the instructer is able to act more directly 
and intimately on the minds of the pupils, than the 
modes commonly pursued admit Every one has felt 
how much more nearly oral, extempore instruction can 
be adapted to the capacity and immediate perception 
of a learner, than written and read discourses, 
or the lessons of a book. The boys come into 
school in the morning, prepared to recite a given por- 
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tion. The master also has prepared himself, and is 
ready to explain the difficulties, to give more extended 
and minute instruction on the same subject, and to 
illustrate by the use of the apparatus which is provided, 
those principles which are susceptible of such illustra- 
tion. In this way, it has been found that, on many 
subjects, the information obtained from the instructer 
has been more full and minute, better suited to the 
capacities of the learner, and consequently more inter- 
esting and likely to make a deeper and more perma- 
nent impression than what is received from the text 
book. 

It is almost superfluous to add that this mode of 
instruction, to be very efficacious, must presuppose the 
arrangement of the pupils accorduig to their progress 
and ability. 

Book-keeping is taught by dictation in nearly the 
same way bs arithmetic and algebra ; the boys being 
required to have no other books than their manuscripts. 
The other branches are taught in the usual mode, with 
such advantages however as naturally grow out of the 
arrangement. 

The establishment of this school forms an era in 
the history of free Education in Boston. Its present 
high reputation and growing importance, while they 
render it an object of increasing interest, promise ex- 
tensive and lasting utility ; and furnish a gratifying 
proof of the wisdom of that policy which brings forward 
to places of high responsibility young men of talents 
and learning, who have a reputation and fortune to 

gain- 
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THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

This ancient and venerable institution, so inti- 
mately connected with the early history of Boston, and 
of its learned men in generations that are past, seems 
to demand a moment's paase : Res ipsa hortari videtur, 
quoniam de moribus civitatis tempus admonuitj supra 
repetercy ac, pauds, instituta majorum disserere. It is 
grateful to look back trpdn the picture of primitive, but 
enlightened simplicity exhibited in the early history of 
New England, and to arrest, as far as possible, the 
progress of decay by which its already indistinct lines 
are rapidly fading from our view. 

There appear to have been no public accounts 
preserved of the first three years after the settlement 
of Boston ; and those of the first half century often 
resemble Arabic more than modern English writing ; 
and can now be read only by the antiquary. The 
first entry on the book of records of the town is of a 
date no earlier than " 1634, 7th month, day 1.^' Dur- 
ing the remainder of that year, the chief business of 
the public meetings appears to have regarded the most 
obvious and immediate necessities of an infant set- 
tlement, as the allotment of lands, care of cattle, 
direction of highways, and simitar municipal regu- 
lations; ecclesiastical affairs, which constituted the 
most prominent feature in the character of the Fathers 
of New England, being transacted in the church, and 
forming no part of the Records of the town, as such. 
But they did not suffer a longer period to elapse, than 
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until the l3th of the 2d month, (viz. April,) 1636/ 
before it is stated as a part of the transactions of a pub- 
lic meeting, ** Likewise it was then generally agreed 
upon that our brother Philemon Pormont [or Purment] 
shalbe intreated to become scholemaster for the teach- 
ing and nourtering of children with us." To Mr. Pur- 
ment was assigned a tract of thirty acres of land at 
" Muddy River,^^now, it is believed, a part of Brookline^ 
and the grant publicly confirmed, with others, in 1637. 
That this person, however, was not the only individ- 
ual of his profession within the new town, appears from 
an assignment of a ^^ garden plott to Mr. Danyell Maude, 
schoolemaster, upon the condition of building thereon, 
if neede be.'^ It is not certain he kept a school within 
the town, nevertheless ; and from the mention of *' The 
Schoolmaster," incidentally, ten years after, it would 
seem that Mr. Purment was alone in that office. 

The General Court of Massachusetts having, at a 
previous period,* granted to the town of Boston several 
of the Islands, with which the bay is so beautifully 
interspersed, the Records state^ that in 1641, "It's 
ordered that Deare Island shall be improved for the 
maintenance of a Free schoole for the Towne, and 
such other occasions as the Townsmen for the time 
being shall thinke meet, the sayd schoole being suffi- 
ciently provided for.'^ Capt. Edward Gibbon was 
soon after intrusted with the care and use of the island, 
" until the towne doe let the sarae.'^ Accordingly, in 
1644 it was let for three years, at the rate of seven 
pounds per annum, expressly for the use of the school. 
In 1647, at the expiration of this lease, it was again 
let for seven years, and the rent was now " fourteen 
pounds per annum for the Scoles use in provision and 

Town Records, vol. 2 on the first written leaf. 

4 
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dothuig.'* This lease was extended ia 1&I8 to twentj^ 
one years, at the same rate of rent. The next year 
Loi^ Island and Spectacle Island were placed on sim- 
ilar footing, and the Selectmen were to take order that 
they be leased, paying a yearly rent on every acre^ 
rated afterwards at sixpence, for the use of the SchooL 
It seems to haire been the design of the community 
to endow their free school, as they delight to nam^ it, 
with bequests in their wills, lands rented on long 
leases, and similar sources of income, after the English 
manner, in preference to a direct support from the 
public treasury. Thus, in 1649, Wm. Phillips ^* agreed 
to give 13s. 4<{. per ann. forever to the use of the 
Schoole for the land that Christopher Stanley gave in 
his will to the Schoole's use/' Forty shillings pet 
annum for the same use were secured by lease df 500 
acres of land at Braintree, and several other sums on 
different lands belonging to the Town, at about the 
same date. In 1654 ^^It is ordered, that the ten 
pounds left by legacy to y"" schoole of Boston by mis 
Hudson deceased, shall be lett to Capt. James Olliver 
for sixteen shillings per ann. so long as hee pleases to 
improve itt,'' &c. Orders were also taken for collect- 
ing rents on ^^ Deare Island, Long Island, and Specta- 
cle Island due to the use of y^ Schoole," and the rent- 
ers were required to appear yearly and transact this 
concern. The first named Island was leased in 1662 
to Sir Thos. Temple, knight and " Barronight,'' as the 
scribe of the day quaintly spells it, for 31 years •at £14 
per ann. " to be paid yearly every first day of March 
to the Towne Treasuerer for the use of the free schoole." 
About four years after this, however, a release of sev- 
eral rents for the Islands and other lands was made, 
the support of the school arising, doubtless, in great 
measure, from other funds. 
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It does not ajifpear from the Recdrddit what period 
Mr. Purment died^ or ceased to iiistrael, of whether 
Mr. Maode was bis successor or not. But before 
1650 another person had been introduced into the 
charge of instructing youth, for at that dat6 is the 
following record. *^It is alsoe agreed on that Mr. 
Woodfnansey j^ schoohnastet shall baye fiftye pounds 
p. an. for his teaching y® schotlers and his p portion to 
be made up by ratte." This gentleman is further 
nanned in 1652 on occasicm of a sale of land by the 
town, with reservation to the inhabitants of a right td 
^^inlargethe skoolehonse ;" and it appears that the 
house in which he lived Was the town's {woperty, and 
skifated near thfe place of his professional employment, 
with only one lot between, which belonged to the 
School house.^ The rent o( this lot was subsequently 
dissigned to him, and by the record of the transaction 
he is named Robert. This was in 1657.t 

In addition to the care of her own cherished school, 
Boston was an early benefactress to the rising seminary 
at Camlwridge. In 1662 a committee was chosen by 
the inhabitants ^^ for to receive the several! sums of 
money which any in this Towne will underwrit to- 
wards the mayntinance of the President and Fellowes 
or pore Scollars of Harvert Colledge.'' By a subsequent 
record the College government appear to have appoint- 

* Town Records, 1663. 

t In th« year preceding is the following entry on the Records : "it la 
ordered yt ye selectmen shall have liberty to lay oatt a piece of ground oatt 
of y« townes land wc^they give to ye building of a house for instruction of 
ye youth of ye towne." An error of the scribe would seem to have occurred 
here in the use of the word give — ^intended, most probably, for gave. And 
this order, together with one of the same year, respecting << building the 
schoole house chimney," proves that but one school then existed in town. 
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cd their commissioners for the purpose of soliciting aid^ 
and to have obtained a tax, levied by public authority, 
and to be collected simultaneously with the town and 
county assessment. 

The affairs of the Free School of Boston continued 
to proceed in their usual train, until 1666, when the 
town *^ agreed with Mr. Dannell Hincheman for 
40£ per Ann. to assist Mr. Woodmansey in the gram- 
mar Schoole and teach childre to wright, the yeare to 
begine the 1th of March V*" ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
recorded that Mr. Jones was sent for by the Select* 
men ^* for keeping a schoole,^' and " required to per- 
forme his promise to the Towne in the winter to 
remove himselfe and familye in the springe, and for- 
biden to keep schoole any longer.'' He had, appar- 
ently, instructed a private school without leave. 

In 1667, Mr. Benjamin Tompson was ^^made 
choice of by the select men for to officiate in the place 
of the scholemaster for one yeare, Mr. Hull being ap- 
pointed to agree, for tearmes, what to allow hime per 
annu.'^ Mr. Woodmansey appears to have died 
about this period, for in December 1669 it is re« 
corded as follows : " ordered Mr. Raynsford to give 
notice to Mrs. Woodmansey that the towne occasions 
need the use of the schoole house, and to desire her to 
provide otherwise for her selfe." A considerate and 
respectful care of her convenience and comfort, how- 
ever, was taken by the fathers of the town ; for, in less than 
three months after this warning, *' upon the request of 
Mrs. Margaret Woodmansey widdowe — ^to provide her 
a house to live in, if she removeth from the schoole 
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house : It was granted to allow her eight pounds per 
an- for that end, dureinge her widdowhood.^' 

We have now arrived at a period in the history of 
of our Schools, when, with the Roman poet, we 
may say, major rerum nascitur ordo. Under 
the date 22. 10th (answering to December,) 1670, 
our venerable authority proceeds: *^At a Meet- 
inge of the hon'.^ Grovern^ Richard Bellingham Esq. 
Major Generall John Leveret, Edward Tynge Esq' 
Majestrates, Mr. John Mayo, Mr. John Oxenbridge, 
Mr. Thomas Thatcher, and Mr. James Allen Eldl? 
Capt. Thomas Lake, Capt. James Olliver, Mr. John 
Richards, and John JoylifTe selectmen of Bostone. It 
was ordered and agreed that Mr. Ezechiell Chevers, 
Mr. Tomson & Mr. Hinksman should be at the 
Govern^ house that day sevennight to treate with 
them concerninge the free schoole.'' 

The celebrated Mr. Cheever is here for the first 
time mentioned in connexion with the instruction of 
youth in our metropolis. His distinguished character 
demands a peculiar attention. And indeed he is intro- 
duced with sufficient stateliness ; for on the 29th of 
the same month, " At a Meetinge of the" same gentle- 
men as above, with the addition of Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher, " it was agreed and ordered that Mr. Ezechiell 
Cheevers should be called to & installed in the free 
schoole as head Master thereof, which he, being then 
present, accepted of: likewise that Mr. Thomson 
should be invited to be an assistant to Mr. Cheevers in 
his worke in the schoole ; w^.^ Mr. Tompson beinge 
present, desired time to consider of, and to give his 
answere ; — ^And upon the third day of January, gave 
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his answere to Major Generall Leveret in the negative^ 
he havinge bad and accepted of, a call to Charles-' 
tovrne." On the 6th day of the nbxt monifa, the same 
honoarable gentlemen, excepting Mr. Usher, ^^ beinge 
met repaired to the schoole and sent for Mr. Tomson 
who, when he came, declared his removall to Charles- 
towne — and resigned up the possestion of the schoole 
and schoole boose to the Govern' &ca, who delivered 
the key and possestion of the schoole house to Mr. 
Ezechiell Cheevers as the sofe Mast*; thereof. And it 
was farther agreed that the said Mr. Cheevers 
should be allowed sixtie pounds p. an. for his seruiee 
m the schoole, out of the towne rates^ and rents that 
belonge to the schoole — and the possestion>, and use of 
y^ schoole house." On the 30th of the same months 
^^ Ordered to Mr Benjamin Tompson scbootmast^^ tenn 
pounds out of the Towne treasury beskte his yeariy saJ-* 
cry to be ended the 25th of this January." 

Thus far we have carefully gleaned from the venera*- 
Uc Records of Boston all they contain that relates to the 
system of her free instruction, with a very few excefh 
tions only, referring to occasional repairs of buildings 
and arrangement of rents. We have seen that Chesver 
had several predecessors in his important office, and 
hence may regard with surprise the assertion of the 
otherwise minutely accurate hktorian of the town, 
that he " was the first master of the Latin School."* 
The subsequent extracts will be only occasional. 
Without question, much more might be gained than 
we shall take occasion to mention ; and it might not be 
amiss to continue the investigation, and trace the prog* 

* See CoIT. Mass. Hist. Soc. vel. m. 
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re$s of a policy in the adocation of her youth, which is 
the wisdom and the glory of Boston. 

Mr. Cheever appears to have been a man whom 
the people '^ delighted to honour.^' At the time he 
entered on his new charge, he was in his 56th year, and 
bad been an Instructer of youth at New Haven, where 
it is supposed he wrote his ^^ Accidence," at Ipswich, 
and at Charlestown.* He was distinguished for piety 
AS well as learning, and his grateful pupil, the second 
Dr. Mather, whose father also had been bred under 
the same master, has left a valuable memorial of zeal-* 
oufi affection 9nd duty in the character he gave of his 
venerated tutor. This has been almost the only docu- 
ment from which any accounts of him have hitherto 
been drawn. An extract will be interesting. 

" We generally concur in acknowledging that New 
England has never known a better teacher. I am sure 
I have as much reason to appear for him, as ever Crito 
for bis master Socrates. * * * * It was noted, that when 
scholars came to be admitted into the College, they who 
came from the Cheeverian education were generally the 
most unexceptionable. He flourished so long in this 
great work, of bringing our sons to be men, that it 
gave him an opportunity to send forth many Bezaleels 
and Ahpliab$ for the service of the tabernacle ; and 
men fitted for all good employments. He that was 
my master, seven and thirty yeai*s ago, was a master 
to many of my betters, no less than seventy years ago ; 
so long ago, that I must even mention my father's 
tutor for one of them.'' Particular notice is taken of 
" his piety, and his care to infuse documents of piety 

•* Hist. Coll. vol. viii. First Series. 
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into the schollars under his charge, that he might carr j 
them with him to the heavenly world. He so con 
stantly prayed with us every day, and catechised us 
every week, and let fall such holy counsels upon us ; 
he took so many occasions to make speeches to us, 
that should make us afraid of sin, and of incurring the 
fearful judgments of God by sin ; that I do propose 
him for imitation.'' Having shown what his " Master 
was in the school/' he adds, '^ Out of the school he was 
one, antiqua fide^ priscis moribus; a Christian of the 
old fashion ; an Old New English Christian ; and I 
may tell you, that was as venerable a sight, as the 
world, since the days of primitive Christianity, has 
ever looked upon. He was well studied in the body 
of divinity ; an able defender of the faith and order of 
the gospel ; notably conversant and acquainted with 
the scriptural prophecies. He lived as a master, the 
term which has been for above three thousand years, 
assigned for the life of a man ; he continued to the 
ninety fourth year of his age — his intellectual force as 
little abated as his natural.'' 

In a poetical " Essay" on his memory, Dr. M. as- 
cribes the learning ot New England to him and to 
Corlet, another eminent schoolmaster, who taught the 
grammar school in Cambridge for many years, and who 
is celebrated in the Magnalia. 

'< Tis Corlet's pains, and Chexveb's we must own, 
That thou, JNew £agland,iart not Scythia grown." 

In the following description, we perceive character- 
istics of the writer, as well as of the master. 

*^ He liv'df and to vast age no illness knew ; 
Till Time's scythe waiting for him rusty grew. 
He liv^d and wrought; his labours were immense; 
But ne'er declined to preUrperfecl tense" 
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Little is known of the personal history of Mr. 
Cheever during the period that intervenes between his 
induction into the office he so long and so honor* 
ably held, and the time of his death. That little 
will be increased by the publication, for the first time, 
as is believed, of the following petition, addressed to a 
Governor, whose history furnishes the only example 
we can present of a Chief Magistrate seized and con- 
fined by a high-spirited people, knowing their rights 
and ready to maintain them. It is found among the 
*^ Hutchinson Papers," a collection of MSS.* in the 
valuable library of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. It is endorsed, " Mr. Cheever's Petition for con- 
tinuing the place of schoolmaster, 1687 or 1688." 

" To his Excellency Sr. Edmund Andros Knight, 
Governour and Capt. Generall of his Majesties Terri- 
tories and Dominions in New England. 

" The humble peticon of Ezekiel Cheever of 
Boston Schoolm'' 

" Sheweth, that your poor peticoner hath neer fifty 
yeares been employed in y® work and office of a pub- 
lick Gramar-Schoolm' in severall places in this coun- 
trey. With w* acceptance and success I submit to 
the judgment of those, that are able to testify. Now 
seeing God is pleased mercifully yet to continue my 
wonted abilities of mind, health of body, vivacity of 
spirit, delight in my work, which alone I am any way 
fit for, and capable of, and whereby I have my out- 
ward subsistance — I most humbly entreat your Excel- 
lency, y^ according to your former kindness so often 
manifested, I may by your Excellencies favour, allows 

* Vol. iii. p. 343. 
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ance and encouragement still be continued in my present 
place. And whereas there is due to me about fifty 
five pounds for my labours past, and y* former way 
of that part of my maintenance is thought good to be 
altered — I with all submission beseech your Excel- 
lency, that you would be pleased to give order for my 
due satisfaction, y^ want of which would fall heavy 
upon me in my old age, and my children also, who are 
otherwise poor enough. 

^^ And your poor petiConr shall ever pray &c. 
^^ Your Excellencies most humble serv\ 

(signed) '^ Ezekiel Cheever." 

The good man lived and taught twenty years after 
this date, and, for aught that appears, was unmolested 
in his employment. He died Aug. 21, 1708 — "vener- 
able,'' says Governor Hutchinson, in his History of 
Massachusetts,* " not merely for his great age, 94, but 
for having been the schoolmaster of most of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in Boston who were then upon the 
stage. He is not the only master," adds the Governor, 
^^ who kept his lamp longer lighted than otherwise it 
would have been, by a supply of oil from his scholars." 
Of these, one, who was among the most distinguished, 
and whose character of his beloved instructer has been 
already cited. Dr. Cotton Mather, appears to have 
furnished the following elaborate 

EPITAPHIUM. 
EZEKIEL CHEEVERUS; 

Ludimagister ; 
Primo Neoportensis ; 
JDeiode, Ipsuicensis ; 

^ Vol. ii. p. 176| note. 
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Poetea, Carolotenensis; 

Postremo, Bostonensis : 
cujus 
Doctrlnam ac Virtntem 
N6sti,.si sis Nov-Anglus, 
Colls, si non Barbaras ; 

GllAMliATICUS, 

a Quo aon pure tantum, sed et pie^ 

Loqui ; 

Rhetoricus, 

a Quo non tantum ornate dicere 

coram Hominibus, 

sed et Orationes coram Deo fundere 

Efficacissimas ; 

POETA, 

a Quo non tantum Carmina pangere, 

sed et 

Coelestes Hymnos Odasqus Angelicas, 

canere, 

Didicerunt, 

Qui discere yoluerunt ; 

LUCERNA, 

ad Quam accensa sunt, 

Quis queat numerare, 

Quot Ecclesiaram Lumina? 

Et 

Qui secum Theologian abstulit, 

Peritissimus Theologus, 

Corpus hie suum sibi minus charum. 

deposuit 

Vixit Annos. XCIV. 

Docuit, Annos, LXX. 

ObUt, A. D. M.DCC.VI1I. 

Et quod mori potuit, 

Heic 

Expectat Exoptatque 

Primam Sanctorum Resurrectionem 

ad 

Immortalitatem. 

Soon after the period of Mr. Cheever's death, the 
following important passage occurs in the Records of 
of the town. " The Committee chosen by the town 
the 19th of December 1709 last, to consider the 
A^aires relating to y* Free-Grammer-School of this 
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Town, haveing now made their report unto y* Town 
as followeth, viz. Wee have discoursed with Mr, 
[Nathaniel] Williams the present master, of whose 
qualifications and fitness for that employment, we take 
for granted every body must be abundantly satisfied. 
He expresses a good Inclination to the worke ; and 
his resolution intirely to devote him Selfe thereto. If 
the Town please to Encourage his continuance therein, 
by allowing him a competent Sallary, that he may 
support his family, and Granting him an Assistant. 
He is very Sencible of the Advantage of the Assistance 
lately afforded him, both with respect to his health 
and also as to y^ Schollars. We are of opinion the 
worke of that School does Necessarily require the 
Attendance of a master and an Usher, and it Seem's 
Impracticable for one person alone, well to Oversee 
the manners of so great a number of SchoUars (oft- 
times more than a hundred). To hear their dayly 
Exercises, and Instruct them to that degree of profit- 
ting, which otherwise may be with an Assistant. We 
Recommend it to the Town, to Encourage m' Wil- 
liams's continuance in the School, by advancing his 
Sallary to the Sum of One hundred pounds pr. An- 
num, which we think to be a modest demand, and to 
grant him the assistance of an Usher, at the Towns 
charge. In which we have y* concurrent Opinion and 
Advice of y® Revr** Ministers. We further propose and 
recommend, as of Great Service and Advantage for 
the promoting of Diligence and good-Literature, That 
the Town Agreeably to the Usage in England, and 
(as we understand) in Some time past practiced hete, 
Do Nominate and Appoint a Certain number of Gentle- 
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men of Liberal Education, Together with some of 
y* Rev* Ministers of the Town, to be Inspectors* of the 
S* Schools under That name Title, or denomination, 
to Visit y*" School from time to time, when and as 
Oft, as they Shall think fit. To Enform themselves of 
the Methodes Used in Teaching of the SchoUars, and 
to Inquire of their Proficiency, and be present at the 
performance of Some of their Exercises, the Master 
being before notified of their comeing. And with him 
to Consult and Advise of further Methods for y® Ad- 
vancement of Learning and the good Government of 
the Schools. And at their s^ Visitation, One of the 
Ministers by turn's to pray with the SchoUars, and 
Entertain'em with Some Instructions of Piety Specially 
Adapted to their age and Education.'^t 

In the mean time^ that is, from the period of Mr. 
Cheever's installation to that of master LovelPs, the 
elder, the increase of the town required new schools. 
As early as 1682 it was voted by the inhabitants, " that a 
Committee with the Selectmen consider of and provide 
one or more free schools for the teaching of children to 
write and cypher within this town.^' And on the 30th 
of April following, ** it was voted by the said Commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Elisha Cooke, Simon Lynde^ 
and John Fayerweather, with the Selectmen, 1st. that 
two schools shall be provided and agreed for ; 2d. that 
the town shall allow £25 per ann. for each school, for 
the present, and that such persons as send their Chil- 
dren to school (that are able) should pay something to 
the Master for his better encouragement in his work."t 

* This is the origin of our School Committee, 
t Boston Records, Vol. ii. pp. 907, 8. 
t Eitracts from the Records^ of Boston. 
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At the town-meeting in March 1711 it was voted^ 
that there be a free Grammar School at the north end* 
Thanks were also voted to Capt. Thomas Hutchinson, 
for offering at his own charge to build the school-bouse 
there, and it was resolved, " That the Townes wharfe, 
Dock and Flats at the North Battree be appropriated 
towards the support of the Free Grammar School at 
the North end of Boston,* and that the improvement 
of the said wharfe, Dock and Flatts be recommended 
to the Selectmen and Committee afore appointed re- 
ferring to the said School." The next entry respecting 
it is of the date of March 1712-13, when it was " left 
with the Selectmen, and they are empowered to intro- 
duce Mr. Recompense Wadsworth as a Schoolmaster 
at the North, and to allow him £60. p. one year.'^ 
After this gentleman, Mr. Thomas Robie was invited, 
in 1719, but did not accept, and the town, after voting 
to wait no longer, resolved, *^ that Mr. Peleg Wis wall 
be by the Selectmen invited to take the charge as Mas- 
ter of the Free Gramer School at y® North.'' Ten 
years after this it is recorded, that, ^^ Inasmuch as the 
Gramer School at the North End of the Towne of 
which Mr. Peleg Wiswall is the Master is much In- 
creased in the number of the SchoUers, and that no 
Usher is allowed to assist him in his School : Voted> 
that there be an addition of forty Pounds to the said 
Mr. WiswalFs salary.'' By this vote his compensa- 
tion was rendered equal to that which had been assign- 
ed to Mr. Williams in the Grammar School at the 
South. 

* The rent of Winnisimet ferry was also subseqaentiy assigaed to this 
school. 
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Wr. Wiswall ^aduated at Harvard College 1702, 
and died in 1767, at the age of eighty-four years. 
Mr. Ephraim Langdon, who graduated 1752, was for 
several years assistant master, while Mr. Wiswall was 
labouring under the infirmities of age. He died in 
1764 or 1766. In 1768 Mr. Samuel Hunt was intro- 
duced to the charge of this school and continued in it 
till 1776; when he was appointed master of the South 
Latin School. Mr. Nathan Davies succeeded Mr. Hunt 
in the North Latin School. He was a worthy man 
and an accomplished scholar, but too meek and diffi- 
dent to govern boys. He continued till the new sys- 
tem of education was established in 1790; when this 
school was abolished. 

But let us return to the South Latin School, which 
is that in which we are particularly interested, and 
which, since the year 1790, has been the only Public 
Latin School in Boston. Mr. Nathaniel Williams, 
who graduated at Harvard College, 1693, succeeded 
Mr. Cheever. Mr. Williams was ordained an evan- 
gelist for one of the West India islands, 1 698 ; but, as 
the climate proved unfriendly to his constitution, he 
returned soon after to his native town. In 1708 he 
was appointed master of this, as Mr. Prince calls it, 
" the principal school of the British colonies, if not in 
all America,'^ and continued in the charge of it till 
1734. When in the West Indies, Mr. Williams ap- 
plied himself to the study of medicine, and after his 
return to Boston entered into practice as a physician. 
When he took the Latin School he was persuaded by 
his friends, who had employed him, not to relinquish 
his profession. He continued, therefore, to practise as 
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a physician in many families ; and after he relinquish- 
ed the school on account of his infirmities, he past the 
remainder of his days in the practice of medicine. 
** He was called," says his biographer, " the * beloved 
physician,' and was so agreeable in his manners, that 
when he entered the chambers of the sick, * his voice 
and countenance did good like medicine.' Amidst the 
multiplicity of his duties as instructer, and physician, in 
extensive practice, he never left the ministerial work.^^* 
He resigned his office in 1 734. He died, January 15th, 
1738, at the age of sixty-three years. The celebrated 
Jeremy Gridley was for a time assistant to Mr. Williams; 
but in 1730, being about to commence the career in 
which he afterwards became so distinguished, he left the 
school ; and was succeeded by Mr. John Lovell, who in 
1734 was promoted to the office of head master. Mr. 
Lovell was graduated at Harvard College in ITzS; 
two years before his appointment to the place of as- 
sistant to Mr. Williams. After his promotion he con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of that important station 
for nearly forty-two years with great skill and fidelity.* 
When Boston was evacuated by the British troops, in 
March 1776, Mr. Lovell retired with the loyalists to 
Halifax, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

Most of our distinguished scholars and men of emi- 
nence in church and state, at that time, had been under 
the tuition of Mr. Lovell. That he was an excellent critic 
and accomplished classical scholar, we have abundant 
testimony. The following extract from an eulogy on the 
late Judge Minot, contains a very delicate and pleasing 
tribute to his memory ; which is the more valuable, as 

* Eliot's Biography. 
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coming from a pupil whose preeminent tsilents and vir- 
tues have long rendered him the delight of his friendu 
and society; and whose taste and learning shed a 
lustre on the name of his venerated instructer. 

^^ In the ninth year of his age he was admitted into 
the South Latin School in Boston, at that time un- 
der the care of Mr. Lovell, a gentleman of classical 
knowledge and exquisite taste. As I was always con* 
Tinced that this eminent instructer had a large share 
in forming the character of my friend, I enjoy a niel* 
ancholy satisfaction in mentioning his name, and in 
paying the tribute of grateful respect to his mem* 
ory/^ 

Mr. Lovell usually passed the two vacations, <me 
of which was at Election, and the other at Commence- 
ment, with a fishing party, at Spot Pond, in Stonehani. 
^* And,^^ says his pupil already quoted,'^ the boys heard 
with glee that he and the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied him passed their time pleasantly in telling fiinny 
Stories and laughing very loudly." 

There was a dwelling-house and an extensive gar- 
den furnished by the town for Mr. LovelL The house 
was situated in School-street, nearly in front of the 
new Court-house ; and the garden extended back to- 
wards Court-street, about as far as the spot where the 
jail now stands. This garden was cultivated f(»r Mr. 
Lovell in the best manner, free of all expense, by the 
assistance of the best boys in the school; who, as a 
reward of merit, were permitted to work in it. The 
same good boys were also indulged with the high privi- 
lege of sawing his wood and bottling hi? cider, and pf 
6 
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laughing as much as they pleased while perfonning 
these delightful offices* 

The first Latin SchooUhouse was situated in the 
burying ground of King's Chapel, nearly opposite to 
the present school-house; and was removed, in 1748, 
at the expense of the proprietors of that church, for 
their own accommodation. ^^ April 4th, 1748, the 
church petitioned the town for a grant of forty-four 
feet of land east of the old Chapel ; and proposed to 
give the town a lot of land at the upper end of a lane 
or passage fronting the present school-house, and to 
erect thereon a new school-house of like dimensions 
with the present,''* &c. Mr. Lovell was unfriendly to 
the views of the church, and threw obstacles in the 
way. Nevertheless, on " April 18th, 1748, the town 
agreed to grant to King's Chapel a piece of land, to 
enlarge and rebuild ; and to take down the old Latin 
Gramniar School-house, at a tumultuous meeting, vot- 
ing by written yeas and nays. Yeas 205 ; nays 197.*'* 
In the afternoon of the same day, Joseph Green, Esq* 
who lived a few rods below the school-house, where 
the late Doct. Warren afterwards resided, sent into the 
Latin School to Mr. Lovell the following epigram : 

'' A fig for your learning ! I tell you the Town, 

To make the ehurck larger, must pull the JcAoo/ down. 

Unluckily spoken, replied Master Birch — 

Then leamingf 1 fear, stops the growth of the church,** 

After much vexation and expense, the proprietors of 
King's Chapel built a school-house on the spot where 
the present one stands ; a part of the western wall of 
which is incorporated with the present building. 

* Records of King's Chapel. 
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Mr. Nathaniel Gardner, who left school in 1735^ 
and college in 1739, was afterward assistant in it. 
Mr. Gardner was a fine scholar, a poet, and a wit 
He was occasionally a preacher, and dhoays a merry 
companion. He wrote a satirical poem against the 
inhabitants of a neighbouring town ; in which he de- 
scribed them, with much humour,- as false, mean, and 
hypocritical. Only two lines of this are now at hand : 

'< What shall an honest man, O Jemmy, do - 
With such a lying, pharisaic crew ?" 

But there is a Latin poem, written when he was in the 
school, of some hundred verses,* in which he describes 
to his friend Beveridge the round of duties in the 
school, and the books studied. The following is a 
specimen: 

Undecimd^ tandem^ seholajam demittitur hord, 
Lcstentur magis an pueri, dic^ anne magister ? 
Emicat, en pvhes ! Ueta os^ vaga lumina Icsta, 
J^ec mora longa — brevis requies spatiumque lahori ; 
Primd hard pransos studiis campana remittit. 
Ecce Maro primuB I crines lauroque decorus 
Insignisqtte : tubdj bella^ horrida Bella ! sonanti ! 
*' Cedite, Romani scriptores ! cedite Graii /" 
Quis non attonitus videt keroasque deoaque? 
Quein non pertentatjlamma infelicis Elisce ! 
Jurgia pastorum^ teneros vel ludat amoves^ 
Vel dicat^ " quoR cura bourn, qui cultm habendo 
Sit pecori : atque apibw quanta exptriaUia parci»?^ 
Q^cumque ilk canity canit omnia consuU digna. 
Salve, magne Maro I tua dum, divine poeta ! 
Seripta lego, ardescoque legens, scribensque tremisco^ 
O, Jlamm(B si parva turn sdntiUa, tuceque 
Particula, O Maro ! nunc mihi pectora tangeret mtrcei, 
Ahius insurgens animo, majora sonarem, 
Dieerem et insigni Beverigi digna camomd ! 
* Dated 1754. 
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The late Mr. James Lovell was afterwards assist* 
ant to his father for many years. He also kept a 
private school for writing; and ciphering from eleven to 
twelve, and from five to six in the afternoon. Mr. 
James Lovell claims the merit of being the first public 
instructor in Boston, who introduced an easy and com«- 
pendious method of teaching arithmetic. 

Mr. John Lovell undoubtedly deserved the high 
reputation he enjoyed, as a man of learning and of 
talents ; but he was passionate, and extremely severe 
at times. He reminds one of what Cotton Mather 
says of Eaton, the first teacher at Harvard College, 
while it was yet a school ; though it would be unjust 
to apply to him, in its full extent, the censure pro- 
nounced by the venerable historian. Speaking of the 
means in use to raise funds for the infant institution, 
he says, ^^ While these things were a doing, a society of 
scholars, to lodge in the new nests, were forming un- 
der the conduct of one Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, [or, if 
thou wilt, reader, Orbilius Eaton] a blade, who marvel- 
lously deceived the opinion of good men concerning 
him ; for he was one fitter to be master of Bridewd 
than a College ; and though his avarice was notorious 
enough to get the name of a Philargyrius fixed upon 
him, yet his cruelty was more scandalous than his 
avarice. He was a rare scholar himself, and made 
many more such ; but their education truly was in the 
school of TyrannusP — Magnalia^ Vol. ii. 

After Mr. Lovell left Boston in 1776, the school 
was shut for a short time ; but before the year had expir- 
ed, Mr. Samuel Hunt was appointed his successor, and 
taken from the North Latin School. Mr. Hunt con- 
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tinued at the head of the school till 1805; and was 
then succeeded by Mn William Biglow ; who left the 
school in 1814. But, as both these gentlemen are 
known by an extensive circle of relatives and friends, 
now living amongst us, it is unnecessary to say more 
concerning them. It was the object of this investiga- 
tion to rescue trom oblivion what could still be gleaned 
of the early history of this ancient seminary ; and if 
any thing has been preserved, or brought to light, that 
would otherwise have remained unknown, the labour 
has not been lost. 

In 1814 some measures were adopted by the School 
Committee to give an additional impulse to this school, 
and to render it better fitted to meet the wants of the 
community than it then was. At that time the school 
had a principal and one assistant, with about thirty- 
five scholars. Among the most important changei^ 
which then took place was a regulation that boys 
diould be admitted but once a year^ according to the 
ancient usage of this school, to prevent thereby the 
continual interruption of classes ; that no boy should 
be allowed to be absent, except in case of sickness, .or 
some domestic calamity ; that no certificate, or apolo- 
gy should in any case be received for tardiness^ but 
that whoever should come after the hour, should be 
deprived 6i his seat for that half day, and bring from 
his parent or guardian a satisfactory excuse iov absence^ 
before he could be again admitted to his place. This 
salutary regulation was adopted from a conviction that 
it b better for an individual to lose a half day's in- 
^ruction^ than that the school should be interrupted 
after the exercises have commenced. These and other 
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judicious regulations, together with the personal exer- 
tions and high-minded policy pursued by the school 
committee, gradually restored the confidence of the 
community to the school. In August of 1814, thirty 
boys were admitted. In the August following, fifty ; 
and in 1816, sixty were admitted. As none were in die 
mean time deemed fit to enter College, the number had 
so increased as to render an additional room and assist- 
ant necessary. The reading school was therefore re- 
moved from the middle story of the school house, and 
the room appropriated to the use of the Latin School, 
which had hitherto been confined to the upper floor. 
As the number of scholars continued to increase yearly, 
additional instructers and additional rooms were pro- 
vided as occasion required. It was found expedient 
likewise to appoint a sub-master, whose salary should 
be higher, and whose situation should be more perma- 
nent than that of the assistants. 

The whole school house in School Street, b now 
appropriated to this school. The last catalogue con- 
tains two hundred and twenty Jive scholars. These 
are distributed into six separate apartments, under the 
care of the same number of instructers ; viz. a Princi- 
pal, or head master, a sub-master, and four assistants. 
For admission, boys must be at least nine years old ; 
able to read correctly and with fluency, and to write 
running hand ; they must know all the stops, marks, 
and abbreviations, and have sufficient knowledge of 
English Grammar to parse common sentences in prose. 
The time of admission is the Friday and Saturday 
next preceding the Commencement at Cambridge, 
which two days are devoted to the examination of 
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candidatifi. The regular course of instruction lasts 
five years ; and the school is divided into five classes* 
according to the time of entrance. 

When a class has entered, the boys commence the 
Latin Grammar all together, under the eye of the 
^principal ; where they continue until he has become in 
some degree acquainted with their individual characr 
ters and capacities. As they change their places at 
each recitation, those boys will naturally rise to the 
upper part of the class, who are most industrious, or 
who learn with the greatest facility. After a time a 
division of from twelve to fifteen boys is taken off 
from the upper end of the class ; after a few days more, 
another division is in like manner taken off; and so on, 
till the whole class is separated into divisions of equal 
numl)er ; it having been found that from twelve to 
fifteen is the most convenient number to drill together* 
^ , In this way boys of like capacities are put together, 
and the evil of having some unable to learn the lesson 
which others get in half the time allowed, is in some 
measure obviated. The class, thus arranged for the 
year, is distributed among the assistant teachers, a di- 
vision to each. This is preferred to keeping them 
together ; for they are in the room with two divisions 
of higher classes, there being always three divisions in 
each apartment, and by the example of older boys 
they more readily correct their childish foibles, and fall 
in with the habits of the school. And further, as writ- 
ing is not taught ia the school, the younger classes for 
the first two or three years are dismissed at eleven 
o'clock, an hour before school is done, that they may 
attend a writing school. It is necessary therefore, that 
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one divigion of a dass that stajs till twelve slioiiU be 
in each room, to affcnrd the instructer employment from 
eleven to twelve o'clock. This, therefore, is an hour 
of wiinterrupted instruction to a sii^h division in each 
room, after the other two have been dismissed. 

When this distribution is made, the boys continue 
for the year in the apartment in which they are first 
placed, unless some particular reason should exist for 
changing them ; or when the higher divisions attend the 
sub-master, for instruction in Geography and Mathe- 
matics, to whom these departments are committed. 

This method of studying each branch separately, is 
adopted throughout the school. Thesame individnalsdo 
not study Latin one part of the day and Greek the other, 
but each for a month at a time ; and so with mathe* 
matics, except that the lesson for the evening, which is 
usually a written exercise, or a portion of Latin or 
Greek to be committed to memory, is in a difierent 
department from the studies of the day. In this way 
the aid of excitement, from the continuity of asul^ect, 
is secured, and a much more complete view of the 
whole obtained than when studied in detached por- 
tions, and the grammar of neitlier language permit- 
ted to go out of mind. For it should ^^ be remembered, 
that if the grammar be the first book put into the 
learner's hands, it should also be the last to leave them." 

At the close of every month the boys in each 
apartment undergo a rigid examination in all the studies 
of that month. This is conducted by the principal^ 
with whom only the first dass remain permanently, in 
the presence of their particular teacher, and such oth^ 
instructers of the school as Sand it convenieii^ to attradi 
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These monthly examinations are sometimes attended 
by the sub-committee of the school, and are open for 
parents, and any other persons interested. If any class, 
or any individuals do not pass satisfactory examination, 
they are put back, and made to go over the portion of 
studies in which they are deficient till they do pass a 
satisfsictory examination. The rank of each scholar 
and his seat for the succeeding month are determined 
by this examination, unless an account of places for 
each recitation of the month has been kept, in which 
case they are determined by a general average. 
The boy at the head of the first division of the first 
class is monitor for the month. The monitor writes in 
his bill a list of all the classes, in the order in which 
they are now arranged ; and notes, each half day, such 
as Bxe absent. The absences of each individual for a 
month, or a year, may be known by reference to this bill 

Boys commence with Adam^s Latin Grammar, in 
learning which they are required to commit to memory 
much that they do not understand at the time, as an 
exercise of memory, and to accustom them to labour 
There are some objections to this, it is true, but it has 
been found extremely difficult to make boys commit 
thoroughly to memory at a subsequent period, what 
they have been allowed to pass over in first learning 
th^rammar. It takes from six to eight months for a boy 
to commit to memory all that is required in Adam's 
grammar; but those who do master the grammar com- 
pletely, seldom find any difficulty afterwards in com- 
mitting to memory whatever may be required of them. 

The learned Vicesimus Knox thinks it may be 
V[e\l to relieve boys a little while studying grammar, 
7 
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^' for,'' says he, ^^ after they have studied Latin Gram- 
mar a year closely^ they are apt to become weary." 

The examples under the rules of syntax are the 
first exercises in parsing. The Liber Primus is the 
first book after the grammar. No more of this is giv- 
en for a lesson than can be parsed thoroughly. This and 
the grammar form the studies of the first year. To tibese 
succeed Gr»ci» Historic Epitome, Viri Rome, Phndri 
Fabul», from Burman'sjtext, with English notes ; Come* 
lius Nepos ; Ovid's Metamorphoses, by Willymotte ; 
with particular attention to scanning and the rules of fwo^ 
sody. Portions of Ovid are committed to memory in 
the evening that were translated in the day, and verses 
selected from them for capping, which is a favourite 
exercise with boys. Valpy's Chronology of Ancient and 
English History, Dana's Latin Tutor, for writing Latin, 
and Tooke's Pantheon, with the books already mention* 
ed, comprise the studies of the second year. The Greek 
Grammar is now commenced, if it has not been befwe, 
CaBsar's Commentaries and Electa ex Ovidio et Hbullo. 
Then follows the Delectus Sententiarum GraBcarum, a 
most excellent little book for the commencemmt of 
Greek analysis. And here particular care is taken that 
no word be passed over till aU the changes of which it is 
susceptible be gone through, and the rule given for each. 
Much depends on the manner in which boys are intro^ 
duced to a new study. They like what they can under- 
stand. Hence it not unirequently happens, that lads, 
properly initiated into Greeks soon prefer it to Latin and 
ef ery other study. The Col. Gr. Minora follows next, 
witn Sallust and Virgil ; and these, with the writing of 
translations m English, from Latin and Greek, fonn the 
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studies of the third year. The exercises; in the Latio 
Tutor continue till the book is entirely written through 
once or twice. Much time and labour are saved 
ia correcting these exercises. The head boy gives 
his exercise to the teacher, and takes that of the next 
below him, who in his turn receives his next neigh- 
bour's, and so on, through the class. The boy at the 
bottom reads the English, a sentence at a time ; and 
the teacher reads the same in Latin, from the exercise 
in his hand, marking with a pencil such words as are 
wrong. Where the sentence admits of variety, each 
form is given. The boys in the mean time mark all 
words differing from what is read, by placing the fig- 
ures 1 , 2, 3, &c. under them. When the exercise has all 
been read, and each boy has marked the errors of his 
next neighbojur, the one who has fewest takes the head, 
and so on. This exercise is returned to be corrected, 
and has a second reading with the next new exercise. 
Thus in fifteen minutes the task of an hour and a half 
is performed. The attention in the mean while is 
effectually secured by the interest each boy has hi no- 
ticing the mistakes of his neighbour, and the liability of 
having all marked to his own accounty which shall appear 
on second reading not to have been noticed in the first. 
But this method, of course, can be adopted only so 
long as the Latin words are given in the exercise book. 
When the Latin Tutor can be converted into correct 
Latin, Yalpy's £leganti» Latins succeeds it. This book 
is a very valuable auxiliary in teaching to write Latin, and 
an important addition to our school books. It consists 
of a free translation of select portions of the most ap- 
proved Latta authors, with many judicious and critical 
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ri^marks on the rules of construction, and the use of 
words, with a key, separate from the book, to be kept 
by the instructer, where the original passages may be 
seen by the learner^ and compared with his own L^tin. 
When boys can write Latin prose grammatically, 
they are required to make nonsense verses^ or to put 
words into verses with regard to their quantity only. 
When the mechanical structure of different kinds of ver- 
sification is familiar, they have given them a literal trans* 
lation, of a few verses at a time, taken from some author 
with whose style they are not acquainted, which is to 
be turned into verses of the same kind as those from 
which it was taken ; and then compared with the 
original. Bradley's Prosody is used for this exercise. 
Afterwards portions of English poetry are given, to be 
translated into Latin verse. Original verses are then 
required, which, with themes in Latin and English, 
continue through the course. Considerable portions 
of all the Latin and Greek poets used in school are 
committed to memory, as they are read ; particularly 
several books of Virgil ; all the first book of Horace, 
and parts of many others ; the third and tenth Satires 
of Juvenal entire ; all the poetry in the Gr»ca Minora ; 
and many hundreds of verses in Homer. This is an 
important exercise to boys ; and without it they can 
never write Latin prose or verse with the same facili- 
ty as with it. It is in this way that the idioms of any 
language are gained, and in writing verses the quantity 
and proper use of most words employed by the best writ- 
ers are instantaneously determined, by recalling a verse 
in which it occurs. Cicero's select orations, De OfiBciis, 
De Senectute, De Amicitia, Horace Exp., Juvenal and 
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PersiosExpur. Greek Primitives, Xenophon's Anabasis^ 
Maittaire's Homer, Greek Testament, Wyttenbach's 
Greek Historians, together with the aforenamed exer- 
cises, and Geography, Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry and its uses, Algebra, &c. form^ the studies of 
the two last years. 

The study of arithmetic is commenced the latter 
part of the third year or the beginning of the fourth, 
with Colburn's ^' First Lessons." Recitations in this are 
made two or three times each half day, by those who 
are studying it. The boys are not expected to commit 
to memory the answers to the several questions, but to 
find them repeatedly before the recitation, that their 
answers may then be given with more facility ; and in 
order that the operations, by which they solve the 
questions, may b(s strictly intellectual, numbers 
are often announced by the instructer different from 
those in the book, and only the form of the questions 
is adhered ta After the question is announced, a suf- 
ficient time is allowed for each individual of the class 
to find the smswer ; and then one is called upon ; the 
question is passed thrcHigh the class, whether the an- 
swer be given right, or not ; and all, whose solution^ 
are right, go above those, whose are wrong. After all 
the questions in a sectirai have been understood, and 
solved,' each boy is called upon to state the general 
method of their solution, or the rule for working them. 
This rule, thus made by the boys, not given them, 
when corrected as to phraseology by the teacher, is 
written in a manuscript book, and committed to mem- 
ory. The same system of advancing from particular 
examples to the general rule, is observed in teaching 
Lacroix's Arithmetic and Euler's Algebra ; Synthesis 
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bein^coiksidered preferable to analysis^ in these studies. 
The class, with their slates, come to the recitation 
forms ; a question is proposed, which each is required 
to solve ; others, more and more difficult of solution, 
depending on the same principles, are announced ; each 
boy on finding his answer passes his slate to the one 
abore him ; and thus no one can correct his solution 
on the authority of a better schdar. All, whose sums 
are right, take precedence of the others. After the 
solution of numerous questions proposed in as many 
different forms as possible, they are furnished with the 
rule, and required to commit it to memory. The black 
board is also used, to show the method ctf arrangmg their 
work, with the greatest economy of space and labour* 

In Geometry the diagrams of Euclid are taken off, 
first on paper, with figures instead of letters, that 
nothing may be committed to memory without being 
understood. When they have been demonstrated from 
the paper, they are afterwards drawn by the pupil on 
the black board, with figures ; when the proposition is 
demonstrated without a book, or any aid to the memory, 
whatever. Worcester's Geography is the text book in 
that branch ; and here constant and particular use is 
made of the maps. The boys are required to find upon 
it the rise and course of every river, the situation of 
each town, etc. in their lesson ; and beside getting the 
text of the book, to answer any question which may 
arise upcm the map of the country whose geography 
they are studying. 

Beside the books already mentioned, use is made 
of the following, viz. Neilson's Greek exercises for 
writing Greek, Schrevelius' Greek Lexicon, Hedericus, 
Scapula, Morell's Thesaurus, Walker's Classical Key, 
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Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, Adam's Roman An- 
tiquities, Entick's and Ainsworth's Latin Dictoinary,&c. 

On Saturdays, the whole school comes together in 
the hall for declamation. The four upper classes speak 
in turn, a class on each Saturday. The youngest class 
attends this exercise, but does not take part in it. After a 
boy has spoken, and the presiding instructer has made 
such observations as he sees fit, any individual of the 
class that is speaking, has a right to correct any errors in 
pronunciation, or any violation of the text^ that may not 
have been pointe>d out ; and if none of the class does 
this before another boy is called out, it may be done by 
any boy in the school. This leads to much attention 
to the subject of pronunciation ; and great acuteness 
is often discovered by very young boys. This is the 
only day in the week in which all the instructers and 
scholars unite in any religious or literary exercise. 

On these occasions, boys are promoted from a low- 
er to a higher division, or a higher class, who have 
distinguished themselves, by maintaining their place 
for a given time at the head of the division in which 
they recite. In this way, a scholar sometimes gains one 
or two years in the five of the regular course. Cards of 
distinction, to such as deserve them, are also given out 
once a month, in presence of the whole school. 

Thus we have endeavoured to give a view of the 
means, provided at the public expense, for the gratui- 
tous instruction of the children of all classes of the citi- 
zens of Boston. They are offered equally to all. The 
poorest inhabitant may have his children instructed 
from the age of four to seventeen, at schools, some of 
which are already equal, if not superior to any private 
schools in our country ; and a// of them may be made so. 
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tndeed if a child be kept at a Primary school from 
four to seven, and then at one of the Grammar Schools 
until nine, and from that time till seventeen at the 
Latin, and the English Classical School, there is no 
question but he will go through a more thorough and 
complete course of instruction, and in reality enjoy 
greater advantages than are provided at many of the 
respectable colleges in the Union. 

The expenses of Boston for the last year were as follows viz; 

For the City ^172,368 70 

For the County, (Boston being a county by itself,) - 25,608 90 

Total $197,977 60 

Of this sum |^48,6U 10, were expended for the schools. 

Salaries of Instructers 35,162 00 

Primary Schools 8,500 00 

Repairs, Apparatus for the English Classical School &c. 4,959 10 



Total 



*$48,6n 10 



Number of Scholars in each School July 1823.t 



Latin Grammar School} 

English Classical School - . ^ 

Eliot School - - - . 

Hancock School . . - 

Mayhew School - - 

Deme Street School ... 

BoylstoU' School . . - 

Adams School ... 

Franklin School . . - 

School of Mutual Instruction 

School at South Boston 

Primary Schools,,by last report, 19 Aug. 1823. 

African School ... 

Total 

* Report of the Committee of finance, July, 1823. 
t Betarns made to the Secretary of the School Committee 14th July, 1823, 

t The salary of the Principal of this school is j)[2,000; of the Sub-mas- 
ter/ $1^200 ; of the Assistants, 600 for the first year, j[700 for the second, and 
;)[800 for the third, and after. The Principal and Assistants of the English. 
Classical School have the same salaries as those of the Latin School. 



Males. 


Femalei. 


Tottd. 


225" 




226 


90 




90 


200 


220 


420 


283 


271 


554 


220 


139 


359 


316 


230 


546 


180 


60 


240 


236 


157 


393 
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165 


395 


97 


77 


174 


40 


. 62 


102 


1190 


1104 


2294 


39 


32 


71 


3346 1 


2617 


5863 
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ON THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 



With respect to individuals, it is thought possible, 
within certain limits, by pursuing a given course of edu- 
cation and discipline, to secure the formation of a given 
character. But even in the individual, the attempts to 
do this often fail, and much seems to be the effect of 
causes that we cannot trace, or cannot control. In 
communities it is not only nearly impossible systemati- 
cally to form the public to any particular kind of social 
or political character, for want of a power able to con- 
trol the members of the community in the innumerable 
details of life and manners, which, in the aggregate, 
constitute the character of the nation ; but it is often 
extremely difficult to give a satisfactory account of the 
origin of the most important peculiarities of national 
character. It is not only difficult to put to practice the 
best ascertained lessons of history, but frequently hard 
to fix on the circumstances, which operated most pow- 
erfully in producing these features of the social charac- 
ter of other nations, which it would be most desirable 
to imitate in our own. 

The study, nevertheless, of the springs and sources 
of national character is highly important, and is the 
more important for its difficulty. No questioui in the 
education of the individual, can be so momentous as 
great practical questions in the education of communi- 
ties. Since history presents to us a picture of al) the 
8 
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qualities of national character, of all the shades of re- 
finement and barbarism, of all the degrees of despotism 
and liberty, and of all the consequent gradations of so- 
cial happiness and misery, nothing can be more worthy 
of the attention of the patriot and philanthropist, than 
the investigation of these qualities. Some causes 
there are, which, with intense activity, have wrought 
up the condition of one nation to the most enviable 
height of prosperity, improvement, and security, while 
opposite causes of dark and sinister influence have cov- 
ered the most fertile regions of the earth with hordes 
of ignorant and miserable slaves. 

The great eminence which the Greeks attained in 
the world, and the strong influence, which they have 
exercised on all succeeding civilized nations, render 
them a peculiarly interesting subject of inquiry. Their 
history presents us the account of many things, in 
which we must all wish that our country might imi- 
tate them. Amidst all the dark shades and imperfec- 
tions of their I character, it is generally conceded that 
they have done more^ for the education of succeeding 
nations, than any other people ; and all modern im- 
provements, not obviously descended from no human 
source, may be traced to the arts of Greece. It is true, 
that, in almost every department of improvement, the 
moderns have surpassed their ancient masters. It is 
equally true, and in much the same way, that the writ- 
ings of almost any philosopher of the present day are 
more instructive than those of lord Bacon. This does 
not diminish the glory of the great author of the induc- 
tive philosophy ; nor does it derogate from the merit of 
the Greeks, that those arts, of which they were the 
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original inventors, have been brought by us to a per* 
fection unknown to them. 

The venerable relation, therefore, in which the 
Greeks stand to us, as the primitive instructers of the 
ivorld, entitles their institutions to our diligent scrutiny. 
The manners, customs, and arts of many other nations 
are mere subjects of curiosity. The splendor of Per- 
sian satraps, or the power of Scythian hordes, forms the 
romance of history, the portion which is read rather 
for amusement than instruction. But the peculiar in* 
stitutions of a people, which fills so important a place 
in the history of humanity, are practically important. ^ 
In studying them, we inquire into the springs of char- 
acter of a people brave and free, refined and learned ; 
a people who have leftt us some of the highest exam- 
ples of public and private virtue, whose arts have been 
the subject of admiration and envy in all succeeding 
periods, who, in a word, seem to have been, among the 
nations, what gifted individuals sometimes are among 
men, a bright example of great qualities and splendid 
fortunes, fit to serve as a standard for all to emulate, 
but which few can approach. 

Of the various Grecian institutions, those are the 
most worthy of investigation, which are most peculiar. 
In those things, in which they most resemble modern 
nations^ the less needs be said by way of comparison. 
But it is of more importance to form correct ideas of 
those institutions, which, difiering considerably from 
any thing in modern society, are less likely to be un« 
derstood. Subjects of this kind are apt to be errone- 
ously conceived, even by diligent inquirers. There are 
f§iw persons, who have not had occasion to observe 
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how difficult it is to convey to a foreigner an accurate 
idea of the nature and operation of laws, institutimis, 
and practices, wholly unknown to him in his native 
land. The lapse of ages, by which we are separated 
from the ancient natimis, increases this natural difficul- 
ty ; and, after all the researches of learnbg, it is h^ly 
probable, that we entertain fadse views on many of the 
most prominent features of the condition of the elder 
families of mankind. 

These remarks may safely be applied to the subjed; 
of the renowned games of Greece. The student of 
ancient history needs not to be reminded that these were 
an institution of great celebrity. The highest impor- 
tance was attached to them in the best ages of the free 
states of Greece ; nothing was spared which could con- 
tribute to their influence ; inviolable sanctity protected 
them amidst the fury of civil wars ; the fine arts of 
Greece, in all their perfection, were tasked to adorn 
the spots where they were celebrated, or to furnish the 
rewards of the victors ; and the history of the nation 
was at last reckoned from the era, and by the return of 
these celebrations^ as the most important events in 
its annals. An institution so important as this, is de- 
serving the attention of all, who would study the 
causes of Grecian greatness. The principle^ which 
lay at the foundation of the games,-^that of emulation, 
brought into the most powerful exercise,-r*seems to 
point them out as a fit subject of inquiry, in this place. 
Our schools present almost the only occasions where 
emulation is, in modern times, systematically and avow- 
edly made a motive for exertion. And though men, 
in after life, be as sensible to its. power, and as much 
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influaiced by it, ia the efforts they make, it is only ia 
the forming period, that we employ that direct compe* 
tition, which the simplicity of ancient manners preserv- 
ed throughout life. It may be allowed to give some 
reflected dignity to the literary contests, of which our 
prize book contains the result, that the plays of the 
great masters of the attic stage were brought out in 
competition with each other, and that the noblest sons 
of Greece did not disdain to engage in the games* In 
the remarks, which the occasion has suggested to us 
on this subject, we shall principally confine our atten- 
tion to the Olympic GameSj though most of them will 
apply also to the Nemean, the Pythian, and the Isth- 
mian games, the three other great popular festivals, 
which were regularly celebrated in Greece. 

Various attempts have been made to trace the histo- 
ry of the Olympic games, but their origin goes back to 
a period of uncertain tradition* The historian of 
Greece, Mr. Mitford,^ supposes, with sufficient proba- 
bility, that they had their origin in the funeral games 
which were celebrated at the decease of distinguished 
heroes. In the l^eroic age of Greece, a semi-barbarous 
period, gymnastic and military contests were instituted 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of departed he- 
roes, and the strong taste which prevailed for music 
and poetry led abo to trials of skill in these arts, when- 
ever collections of the people took place. But the 
4B»une ingenious historian has also compared the games 
to the tilts and tournaments of the middle ages of 
modern Europe. This account, however, and this 
eompsurison will hold only of the heroic ages of Greece* 

* History of Greece, I. 226. . 
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Though the foundation of the games may have been 
laid in those ages, and the national taste for them form- 
ed, yet they were not organized into a systematic in- 
stitution till the heroic age was passed. Homer no 
where mentions the Olympic games, though so many 
of his leading characters were from the region in which 
they were afterwards celebrated. The comparison of 
the games with the tournaments of chivalry fails also 
in die important point, that while the tournaments fell 
into disuse^ as the heroic age, which produced them, 
passed away, the games, which had been celebrated 
but irregularly and occasionally in the heroic age, be- 
came a settled institution in the subsequent period. 

One source of their permanence was doubtless their 
connexion with religion. St Paul gives to the most 
famous people of Greece the character of being re- 
markably religious,* and this, at a period, when they 
had in all things declined from their most flourishing 
condition. But in all periods, and particularly those 
of their greatest prosperity, the Greeks were remark- 
ably observant of the rites of their national religion, 
and with this religion the games were closely associat- 
ed. Each of the four celebrated festivals was conse- 
crated to a divinity, the Pythian to Apollo, the Isth- 
mian to Neptune, the Nemean to Juno^ and the Olympic 
to Jupiter. Many associations from the remotest Gre- 
cian antiquity had attached a preeminence to the 
Olympian Jupiter, over all the personifications of hea- 
then mythology ; and though the name Olympian was 
but a coincidence, yet from the time that Phidias had 
produced his statue of the Olympian Jupiter, the Olym-* 

* Acts xvii. 22. Au0ihuftnnrri^9tf$» 
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pic games appeared in the eyes of Greece to have ac- 
quired a tutelar patron, of majesty and sanctity une- 
qualled. In explaining, therefore, the causes which led 
to the observance of these great national games among 
the Greeks, and particularly of the Olympian, it must 
always be borne in mind that they were among the most 
important religious festivals ; and were attended with 
all that zeal and enthusiasm, with which the Greeks 
provided for the worship of the national gods. 

At the same time, however, these games were com- 
mercial fairs ; and this circumstance will assist us in 
explaining the continued resort to them, . from the ear- 
liest to the latest periods. Various causes, which our 
present limits do not permit us to enumerate, led to the 
establishment of fairs in ancient periods, at which a 
considerable part of the internal commerce of nations 
was conducted. In some countries, particularly those 
which have a thickly peopled interior, remote from the 
seacoast, fairs are the great medium of commercial in- 
tercourse at the present day. Now at each of the 
great festivals, and particularly the Olympian, a com- 
mercial fair was established, a part of the institution 
not often adverted to, and in dignity, perhaps, thought 
undeserving of commemoration, but which, in reality, 
no doubt contributed, as much' as any thing else, to the 
regularity and perpetuity of these festivals. Notwith- 
standing the activity of the imagination and taste among 
the Greeks, and their peculiar aptitude for arts and. re- 
finements, yet the frequency of these and kindred spec- 
tacles seems inconsistent with the pursuit of that regular 
industry, by which the Greeks, like all other nations, 
must have lived, unless we suppose that the games 
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themselves contributed not only to the ornament, but 
also to the business of life. There are some reasons 
to think that the commercial fair was by no means an 
insignificant part of these renowned institutions. The 
ancient writers, who speak of the games, often mention 
it« Velleius Paterculns, having mentioned these games, 
adds, *^ Iphitus eos ludos mercatumque instituit*"* The 
authority of Justin to this point is still more distinct* 
Having spoken of the letters addressed by Alexander, 
on his return from India, to the Greeks, he subjoins, 
'^ Quae (epistolsB) recitat», presente universa Graecia in 
mercatu Olympiacoi magnos motus fecerunt/'f This^ 
view of the celebrated games of Greece is so beautiful- 
ly and amply illustrated by a passage in the Tusculaa 
questions of Cicero, that it may be worth while to ex- 
tract it. Pythagoras, as is well known, was the first 
who assumed the title of philosopher , or lover of wis- 
dom, whereas before his time, those who laid claim to 
intellectual superiority took the title of toise men. Cice- 
ro relates the following anecdote, with respect to these 
names : ^' All who devoted themselves to the contem* 
plation of things were reputed and called sapientes, and 
this their appellation descended to the age of Pythago- 
ras. It is related of him by Heraclides Ponticus, a 
disciple of Plato^ and a man of profound learning, that 
when Pythagoras came to Phlius, and disputed with 
Leo, a learned man of that place, the latter was struck 
with admiration of his genius and eloquence, and in- 
quired of him in what art he chiefly excelled ? He 
answered that he excelled in no art, but was a philoso^ 
pher. Leo, surprised at the novelty of this pretensicHi, 

* Velteias Patercol. I. 8. f Justin. xiiK 5. 
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asked what sort of people the philosophers were, and 
how they differed from others ? Pythagoras replied, 
that human life seemed to him like that fair (mercatum 
eum) which was celebrated with the greatest display 
^ of games, and a resort from all Greece. For as there 
some seek, by the exercises of the body, to acquire a 
name and the honors of the crown, and others are 
drawn together for the sake of buying and selling and 
motives of interest, so there is still another class, and 
that the most liberal, who seek neither fame nor for- 
tune, but examine with care what is done, and in what 
way. Thus we too come into this life from another 
life and nature, as from a city to some famous fair. ^ 
Some are enslaved to fame, and others to fortune, 
while a few, looking with indi^erence on all other ob- 
jects, devote then^setlves to the study of nature. These 
are they, who call themselves students of wisdom, that 
is, philosophers ; and, as at the games, it is the most 
liberal part, to look on without seeking gain, so in 
life, the study and knowledge of nature are by far the 
most honorable pursuit''* If the foregoing passage 
were strictly interpreted, it would seem that Cicero 
spoke of the games as the ornament of the fair ; ^^ mer- 
catum eum, qui haberetur maximo ludorum apparatu ;" 
and we should be justified in regarding the purposes 
of trade as the foundation and cause of the assem- 
bly. Instead of doing this, however, it would be more 
prudent to suppose that, as the spirit of the age varied 
in Greece, the principle, on which the games were kept 
up, also varied. In the heroic age, we may regard the 
games as the chief attraction, and. look upon the buy<- 

* Tusc. Quest. V. 3. Ciceron. Op. Ed. Bostoniens. Toi». xv. p. 211 

9 
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iog and selling as incident merely to the great con- 
course. At later periods, when society was on a 
more practical footing, and when commercial re- 
lations were much more important, it is not impossible 
that the institution may have subsisted rather as a fair 
than a festival. 

The great aptitude and passion of the ancient na- 
tions, and particularly the Greeks, for festal assemblies, 
may in part be accounted for, by the want of those 
means of communication which exist in modem times. 
Unacquainted with the art of printing, and making only 
a limited use of the art of writing, intellectual commu- 
nication, as existing among us, was scarcely known to 
them. To supply its place they were obliged to resort 
to the actual assembling of those who were bound by 
sympathy or interest with each other. In modern 
times, the most important interests of life are, in a good 
degree, conducted by writing and printing : — business 
is transacted, friendship cultivated^ and the most im- 
portant public and private affairs administered by the 
aid of books or letters. Before there was any printing 
or much use of writing, before there was any establish- 
ment for the conveyance of letters, or any organized 
means of keeping up communication between distant 
persons or places, men met together^ — fellow citizens in 
the forum or market-place, and countrymen at the va- 
rious religious and festal assemblies. In these great 
meetings of all who spoke the Grecian tongue, these 
collections from Magna Grscia and Sicily, from Lybia 
and Egypt, from Syria, from Ionia, from the islands, 
and all parts of continental Greece, that communica* 
tion took place which is effected in modern times by 
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newspapers and the postoffice. The passage qu6ted 
above from Justin informs us, that Alexander commu- 
nicated to the Grecian cities his will, with respect to 
the exiles, by means of the assembly at the Olympic 
games. If such a mode of communication were tardy 
and cumbrous, it was the more intense and powerful. 
An animation was imparted to intercourse by these as* 
semblies, of which we perhaps may find it difficult to 
conceive. Here the most solemn sacrifices, on behalf 
of the nation, were performed in sacred groves filled 
with statues of departed worthies. The productions of 
genius, poems and histories, were rehearsed before all 
that was choice and learned of the race of Greeks, and 
this seems to have been the mode of publication. In 
the athletic and gymnastic exercises, emulation was 
brought into the most powerful action ; and the magni- 
tude and dignity of the assembly, and the sanctity of 
the place, were doubtless among the causes, that the 
most honorable persons in society did not disdain to 
engage in the conte^ 

The Olympic games, according to tradition, were 
founded in the fabulous age by Hercules. They were 
interrupted in the dark period of Grecian history, 
which followed the return of the Heraclid» into the 
Peloponnesus, nor are they mentioned at all by Homer. 
They were restored by Iphitus, in the year 884 before 
our Lord ; but, though the games from this time for- 
ward appear to have been regularly celebrated, yet they 
do not constitute an era in history till one hundred and 
eight years afterwards, or the year A. C. 776. It 
would exceed our limits to mention at length all the 
exercises which formed the business of these games. 
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aiid which are amply described in the treatise of West.* 
These exercises consisted of a foot-race, wrestling, leap- 
ing, throwing the quoit and javelin, the cestus or box- 
ing, and races both in the saddle and in cars. The 
organization of these games was perfect, and the pre- 
paratory discipline exacted of the competitors lasted for 
ten months. When this noviciate was completed, the 
candidates were examined whether they were free- 
men and not slaves ; whether they were Greeks and 
not barbarians ; and whether their characters were free 
from all immoral stain. The candidates were conduct- 
ed up and down the stadium, in the presence of the 
assembled multitude, and it was permitted to any one 
present to take exception to them on either of these 
points. It was on an occasion like this, that Themis- 
tocles appeared at the Olympic games. He had shortly 
before in the naval battles of Artemisium and Salamis, 
approved himself the savior of the liberties of Greece. 
On his appearance at the games, all eyes were drawn 
from the contests and the combatants, and fixed, during 
the day, on the deliverer of his country. " That day," 
said Themistocles, "repaid me for all my labors.'^t In 
the pride of his popularity, beholding the horses, which 
Hiero, king of Sicily, had entered for the races, and 
the splendid pavilion built for them, Themistocles stood 
up and addressed the Grecians, telling them "they 
ought to tear down the. pavilion of the tyrant, and ex- 
clude his horses from the games." As Hiero had ren- 
dered important services to the Greeks, he was admit- 
ted to the games, notwithstanding the remonstrance of 

* A Dissertation on the Olympic Games, appended to the Translation of 
the Odes of Pindar, by Gilbert West. 
+ Plutarch. Vit. Themist. I. p. 120. 
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Themistocles. He had previously gained a victory at 
this festival, which he also did on this occasion, and 
Pindar has left us hymns in commemoration of each 
of these triumphs of Hiero. 

The reward of victory, at these games, derived its 
worth, not from its intrinsic value, but from the distinc- 
tion which it conferred and the honor which it re- 
flected. It was a chaplet of wild olive, taken from the 
tree, which, according to the tradition, immortalized by 
Pindar,* was brought by Hercules from the Hyperbo- 
rean regions, and planted in the grove, which surround- 
ed the temple of Jupiter Olympius. This tree was 
preserved with superstitious care, a wall was built 
about it, it received the name of CaMstephanos^ " the 
tree of the beautiful chaplets," and it was consecrated 
to nymphs or Dryads, who also bore the name of Cdt" 
Kstephanij and to whom an altar was erected near4he 
tree. 

When the day of the games had arrived, a tripod or 
triangular table, originally of brass but afterwards of 
gold or ivory, was placed in the circus or stadium, ac- 
cording to the nature of the games, and on this tripod 
were deposited the chaplets of the victors till awarded. 
At the close of the games they were hung up in the 
temples of Jupiter and Juno. At the banquets which 
followed and which were given by the victors or their 
friends, triumphal hymns were chanted ; and for such 
as could not command the services of a poet, a hymn 
in honor of Hercules, composed by Archilochui?, was 
performed by the public musicians. A public register 
was kept of the names of the victors, and they had the 
privilege of setting up statues of themselves in the 

« Find* Olymp. m. See also Pausanias, p. 392. 
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grove of Jupiter Olympiusu The ancient Grammari- 
ans have preserved us an anecdote, which deserves 
to be repeated here.* Pindar, the Theban poet, had dis- 
tinguished himself for his hymns in honor of the victors 
at these games. He was applied to by the friends of 
Pytheas, a Nemean conqueror, to compose an ode on 
his victory. This the Poet consented to do, but on 
condition of receiving a large fee. The friends of the 
victor replied that for such a sum of money they could 
erect a statue of brass to their champion, which would 
be a much more conspicuous and permanent monument, 
and they accordingly declined the Poet's offer. Farther 
consideration induced them to change their opin^ 
ion, and they returned to Pindar to pay him the 
fee, which he had demanded for an ode, justly think- 
ing that the latter would be the surest passport to fame. 
Pindar accordingly produced a hymn in honor of Py- 
theas, which he began with a happy allusion to the 
circumstances, which we have now related. The vic- 
tor was a native of the great commercial island .£gina. 

Mine is no sculptor's art to place 
Thy statue on a moveless base. 
But go, my song, and tell the tale, 
Where'er Egina's ships shall sail. 
Nor barge nor bark shall leave her coast, 
Which shall not wsdt abroad the boast, 
And tell how Lampon's noble son 
The Nemean coronet hath won.t 

* Vid. Schol. in Nem. V. 
f Ov» Awi^mvriifMs t«- 
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When we consider that the temple at Nemea is re- 
duced to a melancholy ruin, beneath the solitary col- 
umns of which the needy shepherd drives his flock, 
and that all the statues, which adorned it, have for cen- 
turies been destroyed, while this ode of Pindar is read 
and admired wherever the Greek language is known, 
we may pronounce the passage just quoted an almost 
unexampled instance of poetical foresight. 

According to the customs of Greece, still greater 
honors awaited the victors on their return to their na- 
tive cities. They were conducted in a triumphal pro- 
cession, like that of the Roman generals, the city gates 
were not thought worthy to admit them, a breach was 
made on purpose in the walls, pompous sacrifices and 
festivals followed, and the victor and his loldest de- 
scendant forever were feasted at the public table. 

As the theatre of the most sacred games, Elis was 
allowed to possess an undisturbed neutrality in the 
Grecian wars, and became, in consequence, one of the 
most populous and wealthy provinces of Greece. Some 
dispute exists as to the very spot where the games were 
held, and whether Olympia were a city by itself, or an- 
other name for the city of Pisa, or the appellation giv- 
en to the temple of Jupiter, and the sacred settlement 
gathered around it. Whatever may thought on these 
points, Olympia was in the valley of the Alpheus, and 
on the western coasts of the Peloponnesus. The 
Attis, or sacred grove, was of great extent, enclosed by a 

Find. Nem. V. 1— lO 
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high wall, aud containing within its circuity the tem- 
ples of Jupiter and of Juno, the Senatehouse, the 
theatre, many noble edifices, and innumerable statues. 
The temple of Jupiter was one of the most famous 
temples. It was a peripteral temple of the Doric order, 
and built of a fine stone from the neighboring quarries. 
Its entire height was sixty-eight feet, its length two hun- 
dred and sixteen, aud its breadth ninety. The frieze was 
adorned with sculptures representing the history of the 
family of Pelops, and the national legends of the Centaurs 
and Lapi thsB. A figure of Victory of bronze gilt stood on 
the summit of either front, and four splendid vases of the 
same metal at the four corners of the roof. It is suppos- 
ed, by a distinguished French archaeologist, M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, to have been a hypaethral temple, that 
is, a temple of which the inner court was open to the 
Jieavens; and in the magnificent work of M.Quatremere 
on this subject is a view of the interior of the temple 
on this principle. It is, however, thought by the abbe 
Barthelemy,* and with the assent of most of the writ- 
ers, to have had the roof entire and made of slabs of 
marble. :. . 

It was the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the master- 
piece of Phidias, which formed the great wonder of 
this temple, and was the pride of Greece. The figure 
of the god was of gold and ivory, like that of Minerva 
in the Parthenon at Athens, and though seated, reach- 
ed nearly to the roof of the temple. Jupiter held in 
his right hand a statue of Victory, also of ivory and gold, 
and in his left a sceptre curiously wrought and sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The throne, in which the 

* Anacharsis, c. 38. 
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statue was placed, was itself a most magnificent work. 
In the shape of a chair, it was of vast dimensions and 
rather a stage on pillars, than a throne. It was wrought 
of ivory, gold, and ebony, and set with precious stones. 
Beneath the feet of the statue in front, was the inscrip- 
tion, ^* I am the work of Phidias the Athenian, the son 
of Charmidas.^' It was this statue, which fixed the 
popular idea of the physiognomy of Jupiter, and serv- 
ed as the model to the busts and statues of the father 
of the gods, of which a large number have descended 
to us, and are found, with great similarity of features 
and expression, in the museums of art. When ques- 
tioned, whence he derived his conception, , Phidias re- 
plied, by quoting from the first book of the Iliad, the 
lines which Pope has thus translated. 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows. 
Shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate, the sanction of the god. 
High heaven, with trembling, the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.* 

A rich curtain of cloth of the deepest Phenician 
purple, wrought with Assyrian embroidery in gold, 
hung before the statue and was let down to exhibit it. 
This curtain was the gift of Antiochus the great. The 
fate of this statue is not certainly known. The Eleans, 
so long' as the province retained any portion of its pros- 
perity, assigned a pension to the artists of the family 
of Phidias, who kept it in repair. One of the Roman 
Emperors wished to transport it to Rome, but was dis^ 

Iliad I, 528, 

10 
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^uaded from the attempt Some persons have sup- 
posed that the statue of Jupiter Olympius was trans- 
ported to Constantinople and there burned, as such a 
fate is recorded of a statue T)f Jupiter from Olympia, 
by the Byzantine historian Cedrenus. The difiScnlty 
of moving a work of such magnitude, composed of 
ivory and gold, has, with other considerations, led to the 
more common opinion, that this renowned production 
of art fell gradually into decay, as the games were de- 
serted ; and was either destroyed by barbarians or bu- 
ried in the ruins of the temple. So entirely has the 
latter been destroyed, that modern travellers have dis- 
covered nothing of it, but the pedestals of the columns 
which surrounded it** 

The Olympic games are highly interesting, in sev- 
eral associations with classical antiquity. The fame 
of Pindar, the master of Grecian lyrists, is inseparably 
connected with them. Though of his triumphal hymns 
extant, a portion only is inscribed to the Olympic vic- 
tors, while others were composed in honor of the con- 
querors at the Isthmian, Pythean, and Nemean festivals, 
yet so great was his renown at Olyrapia, that an 
iron throne was erected for him, in the temple of Jupi- 
ter, from which he chaunted the most famous of his 
poems, while half the offerings in the temple were as- 
signed to him, and when he was absent. Were sent 
home to him at Thebes. When the splendor of thes6 
festivals is duly considered ; the antiquity of their insti- 
tution, the resort from all Greece to witness them, the 

♦ The temple and statue of Jupiter Olympius have been the subject of 
several learned works. Besides that in French by M. Quatrem^re, the most 
instructive are those in German by Mr Siebenkees the editor of Slrabo, and 
Mr Volkel of Cassel. 
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wonders of art lavished on the temples and Qther edi- 
fices where the crowns were hang up, and the influence 
on the Grecian character and the importance in the 
Grecian system, which must be ascribed to them ; we 
shall feel no scruple to allow that honors and emolu- 
ments like those bestowed on Pindar, are beyond any 
thing ever lavished by an admiring people on a dis- 
tinguished genius. They show a passionate sensibility 
to the power of poetry, which we can hardly explain. 
We may refer it in part to a superior liveliness of imag- 
ination of the Greeks over the moderns, such as is 
notoriously possessed, at the present day, by the natives 
of the south of Europe over those of the west and north. 
We may also refer it in part to the wonderful pomp 
and perfection of music, dancing, and pageantry^ widi 
which the lyric poetry of the Greeks was chaunted at 
their festivals. It may be doubted whether the full 
power of poetry can be felt from perusal alone ; and it 
is probable that the lyric poetry of the Greeks exceeded 
in effect the poetry of the present day, by all the differ- 
ence between the music and dancing that accompanied 
it, and simple perusal. In addition to these causes of 
the greater apparent sensibility to poetry, it is probable 
that we ought to allow not a little for the depression of 
all that sensibility and sympathy, which in modem 
society are occupied and nourished in the relations of 
domestic life. Unoccupied in a great degree by the 
cares, the duties, and the enjoyments growing out of 
these relations, the minds of the Greeks were left open 
to external sources of interest. Surrounded by slaves 
of their own complexion and often of their own lan- 
guage, and with a state of female society more resem- 
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bling the orieatal despotism, than the European equality, 
the Greeks lived not at home, but in the market-place, 
the assembly, and the theatre ; and the whole mass of 
society was as open to any appeal to the imagination, 
as the youthful part of a modern community, which is 
not yet engaged in the duties, nor occupied with the 
interests of domestic life. 

This remark is made as a just qualification of a 
different, viz. that the Olympic and other similar games, 
constitute a feature in the Grecian character which, in a 
different connexion, contrasts with the similar institution 
cf modern times, much to the disadvantage of the latter* 
These games subsisted for ages, the ornament, as Cicero 
calls them, of a commercial fair. At the modern fairs, 
the amusements designed to engage the attention, and 
occupy the leisure of those present are rope-dsmctng, 
juggling, and shows of wild beasts ; and nothing is 
addressed to the imagination and taste of any but the 
very low^est class of society. This remarkable differ- 
ence, however, between the ancient and modern man- 
ners is partly to be referred to the operation of the 
causes spoken of, in the early part of our remarks. The 
artof printing has provided occupation and entertain- 
ment for all superior minds. It may well be doubted 
whether Herodotus would have gained audience at a 
modern fair for his Muses, or whether he would have 
read them at Olympia, could he have made them pub- 
lic in Greece by the cheap convenience of the press. 
The operation of this instrument of communication is 
thus to be traced into the remotest ramifications, and, as 
is judiciously remarked by a writer of our city, has 
changed the ancient maxim, ^' so that it is not naw the 
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eloquent speaker, but the eloquent writer, who holds 
the keys of knowledge.'^* 

Lastly, the Olympic games are to be borne in 
grateful remembrance by the student of history , which, 
next to ethics, is the most noble human study. In 
this study, the Ol3inpic date is the first certain era and 
the only clue to guide us through the labyrinth of the 
earlier periods. Scaliger, the most learned of the 
moderns has expressed himself on this point, in terms, 
which border on the ridiculous. ^^ Hail venerable 
Olympiad, thou guardian of dates and eras ! Assert- 
ress of historical truth and curb of the fanatical 
licentiousness of chronologists ! Were it not for thee, 
all things would still be covered under the black veil of 
darkness ; since there are many even at this day, whose 
eyes are dazzled and blinded at thy lustre ! By thy 
means not those things only, that have happened since 
thy institution, but those also that were done before thee, 
are brought to light ; as the destruction of Troy, the re- 
turn of the Heraclids, the Ionic migration, and many oth- 
ers, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to thy 
divine assistance ; by the help of which also we are 
enabled to fix the dates and epochs of the holy scrip- 
tures, notwithstanding what weak and ignorant people 
adi^nce, who say that without the holy scriptures there 
would be no coming at the knowledge of thy epochs, 
than which nothing can be imagined more absurd and 
monstrous, "t 

It is to the youth only of the present day that some- 
thing not unlike the emulation of the ancient games is 

* Mr. John C. Gray : Oration before the ^. B. K. Society. 

i Scaliger, as cited in West's Dissertation on tho Olympic games, Sect. iv. 
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still applied, as a strong motive for exertion. It rarely 
happens, in modern society, that men of mature age 
can engage in that direct rivalry with each other, which 
called the most excellent spirits of Greece to appear 
before the assembled nation. The morning of life 
among us, however, is still open to these animating 
appeals. Our young men are still invited, at our 
schools, to strive with each other for the palm, in all 
that is liberal and praiseworthy. When we see what 
pains were bestowed, by the ancient Greeks, our intel- 
lectual masters, on exercises of corporeal strength and 
dexterity alone, our generous youth must needs struggle 
with ardor, for the prize of literary and intellectual 
merit. Nor is it less true of this than of the gymnastic 
contests, that the foundation of mature eminence must 
be laid in youthful industry : 

Qui cupit optatam cursu coniingere metamy 
MuUa tulitfecitque puer. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES THE PRESENT YEAR 

WAS AS FOIXOWS :* 



Latin Poems, 

U M 



Ist Medal, valae ^10, to Epes S. Dixmell. 



$4, 
^2, 



.! 



Robert C. WitUhrop. 

George Chapman. 

i John T. Sargent 
^ Thomas Davis, 

George S. HiUard. 
William E. Foster. 

Frederick H. Bradlee. 

i William W. Sturgis. 
I Edward L. Cunnin^iam, 

i John T. Sargent. 
I William Young. 

Howard Sargent. 

C George M. Barnard. 
I Charles Stewart. 
( Frederick Furber. 

i Thomas Davis. 
\ Epes S. Dixwell. 

i William W. Sturgis. 
^ Creorge Gardner. 

Henry S. McKean. 
William S. WhitweU. 
Henry R. Coffin. 

The prize of jj!50 was awarded to Thomafi Davis, as the first 
scholar in the Latin school. 

* A distinguished citizen of Boston offered, the last year, a Medal worth 
$60 to the lad who should be judged hy the School Committee and the 
Master of the School to be the best scholar, ** and to have evinced diligence 
in his studies, respect to his instructers, and urbanity to his associates." A 
Medal of the same value was offered to tiie first scholar in the English Classical 
School on the same conditions. 



2d « 
Latin Themes, 2d ^^ 

English Themes, 1st ^^ 

u u 2d '^ 

English Poem, 1st <« 

Translation of Cesar^s speech, 
Ist Medal, 

2d « 

Translation from Oyid, 

1st " 

2d ^' 



Declamation, 



1st 



2d " 



«2, 



«6, 



3d 



«2, 
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NARCISSUS. 

AUCTORE E. S. DIXWELL. 

Aspice, qua tenerum caput iDe ihclinat ad undas 
Flos niveus, veluti laciymas infundere fonti 
Optans ; dum salicis circum protenditur umbra, 
Qu8B Phoebi radios excludit, et aeris aestum. 
Heu ! fuit hie quondam Narcissus, imagine forma 
Captus, qui solitus ripas accedere fontis 
Hujus, quum noctis tenebras Aurora fugare 
Coeperat ; baud unquam rediens vestigia vertit, 
Donee Sol ponto radios absconderat alto. 
Ad fontem recubans voces sic fudit inanes ; 
'* Eheu me miserum ! cur, Oh placidissime Divum, 
Oh Veneris proles, cur nostros occupat artus 
Tam crudelis amor, merui cur talia dira ? 
Rusticus incultus si captus amore puellae. 
Nee mora, quin vinclis Hymenaeus jungeret ambos ; 
Ule tamen, toties qui in flammas^ectora misit, s"/ 

Vadere damnatur, nuUo miserante, sub Orcum. 
Quum vagus hue veni per sylvas pedibus errans 
Primum, tunc animi levis, ac intactus amore, 
Huic vitreo similis fonti ; nunc denique caecus 
Spicula contorsit Deus, et sunt omnia mota. 
Hanc Nympham, juro per Divos, semper amabo/' 
Dixit, et in sylvis Echo respondit " amabo." 
Irrita vox, eheu ! captas pervenit ad aures, 
Spesque levis pectus meditantis falsa revisit. 
11 
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Nam putat audiri dilectse mente puellie 
Vocem, ac exclamat, dum gaudens omnia lustrat, 
" Oh pueri comites, Nymphaeque valete decorae, 
Nam mihi quie cordi, nunc pignora prsbet amoris, 
Hicque manens, laudes sylvas resonare docebo.'' 
Sic dicens, palmas duplices submerat in undam, 
Ut daret amplexus, et figeret oscula labrb. 
Forma tamen fugit, percusao fonte, sub undas. 

Desine plura loqui, chordas nunc, Musa, coerce ; 
Hoc satis est : noli miserabile dicere fatum. 
Mox vide, Itfarcissus per tempora maxima cunctans 
Quferitur a Nyn^[)hi8 monies ubi nubila tangunt, 
Deinde ubi labuntur tacitis in vallibus anmes ; 
Jam voces DrjFadum resonant in saltibus atris. 
Naiades et sonitum reddunt : '^ Narcissus ab agris 
Decessit : comitem per cunctas quaerite terras !" 
Aspectum fallit Narcissus, et ipse videtur 
Flos niveus vergens ad fontem, nomine scripto 
Narcissi ; atque canit moeste super aura sepulchrum. 
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DE BELLO ET PACE. 

AUCTORE T DAVIS. 

Arma sonant, claogorque tube jam fertur ad aures^ 

Et coeunt hostes passim; pugnamque lacessimt. 

Sfeve nam regnans vasto Mars improbus orbe, 

In campis rigidis nunc agmina fortia cogiU 

Exoritur rursus clamor, collesque lesuhant, 

Ac tsdam rutilam quatiens Bellona per agmen, 

Fertur equis Martis torvi, curruque superbo ^ 

Et quocumque venit. Terror, Fuga, Morsque sequuntur. 

Nunc cupiunt juvenes belli discrimina diri, 

Atque petunt pulchram mortem, per vulnera ssva : 

Tunc lugent homines cuncti, populique dolentes 

Effigies altas extollunt fortibus illis. 

Dum bellum resonat, campi spoliantur ubique, 

Et terram tingit sanguis concretus opimam ; 

Non violsB fulgent, non dulcia Ulia lucent. 

Nee tellus sterilis virides tunc parturH berbas. 

Dum bellum saevit nobis, Facundia dulcis 

Permutat sedem, spemit mortalia facta, 

Et scindens nebulas, rursus conscendit Olympum. 

Marte fero captus, puerosque laremque relinquit 

Agricola, exultans signis, sonituque tubarum, 

Anxia quanquam orat conjux, conterrita bello, 

Tellurem colere et caros defendere natos. 

Nee jam mercator mittit trans squora naves^ 

Merces vecturas extrema ad littora mundi. 
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Atque domum argenti redituras pondere magno. 
Sed victam mentem crucial crudelis Egestas, 
Et duplices palmas tendens ad sidera, poscit, 
Ut Mayors saevus descendat ab axe cruento, 
Atque iterum terris redeat Concordia blanda. 

Et nunc ecce redit Pax, jucundissima Diva, 
Clauduntur ports stridentes cardine Jani, 
Et posids bellis peragunt lasts otia gentes. 
Nunc juvenes choreas ducunt per florida rura, 
Et sertis roseis pulcherrima tempora cingunt. 
Nunc turbae ingenti panduntur limina templi, 
Atque preces fundunt, onerantque altaria votis ; 
Nunc sponsum recipit conjux, post tempora longa 
Qui rursus rediit, fractus lassusque labore ; 
Atque colens arvuiQ, natis discrimina belli 
Explicat, atque illis narrat prasstantia facta. 
Pro gladiis rigidis falces fabricantur acutae, 
Pro validis hastis passim sunt ferrea rastra, 
Et procul ex animls nunc sunt Mavortia tela : 
Nunc Doctrina ferit cum vertice sidera clara, 
Ac iterum Musae gaudent invisere terras. 
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PROSERPINE. 

Fak, far removed from Winter's dread domain, 

Sicilia's isle was blessed with Enna's plam, 

Where gentle zephyrs cooled the noonday heat, 

And groves of pine once gave a shady seat. 

The goddess Ceres, with benignant hand, 

Had scattered blessings o'er this happy land, 

And Flora too adorned it with her flowers, 

To please the rural Nymphs and deck tl\eir bowers. 

Near to this plain was Proserpine's abode. 

The lovely daughter of the thundering God ; 

Who with her maidens daily sought the bowers. 

And sweetly singing, passed the loitering hours. 

Scarce yet had Phoebus left the Ocean's wave. 

In which at twilight he is wont to lave, 

When Proserpine her fair companions hails ; 

" Come, taste the pleasures of the morning gales, 

And gather flowers to deck your flowing hair. 

From Enna's plain ; what plains with that compare ?" 

In playful strife they pluck the fragrant flowers, 

And chase away the swiftly flying hours. 

Fair Proserpine now loiters far behind, 

Her golden ringlets streaming in the wind. 

Now far outstrips the rest, swift as the breeze, 

From choicest spots the choicest flowers to seize j 

She gathers all that please her youthful mind, . 

And scarcely leaves one beauteous flower behind ; 

The lily white, and blushing rose comljines. 

And garlands from the m3rrtle boughs entwines. 

All heedless thus they rove, quite void of fear. 

Nor think of secret danger lurking near 
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Their blooming path ; ah ! litde did they kooif 

How soon their siniles should turn to bitter woe ! 

Thus Fortune damps our brightest hours of joy, 

Reckless what hopes her wa)rward pranks destroy } 

The fickle goddess every promise breaks ; 

At morning favours^ but at night forsakes. 

Pluto, the cruel judge and monarch dread, . 

Who rules the restless spirits of the dead, 

Who fills the dark Tartarean realms with woe, * 

And punishes the trembling ghosts below, 

Had left his kingdom under shade of night ; 

And now returned in haste at dawn of light. 

Fierce on his coursers' backs he plies the lash. 

And over Enna's plain in headlong course they dash. 

The flowers themselves recoiled, as he came near, 

And backward drew, appalled with sudden fear ; 

The very fountains to their source retreat. 

Nor dare the monarch of the shades to meet. 

As o'er the plain with rapid course he flies. 

Fair Proserpine attracts his wondering eyes ; 

The foaming horses quick he stops amazed, 

On beauty so divine he ne'er had gazed. 

To seize the maid, so helpless, young and fair. 

He much desired ; and yet could hardly dare. 

But now determined, swift he rushed along. 

And broke impetuous through the timid throng $ 

Onward he passed, and seized the trembling maid, 

Who loudly called, but called in vain for aid ; 

She prays the gods, her friends, and mother dear. 

But prays in vain, no arm to help is near. 

Her maidens fly swift as the rapid wind. 

Nor stop to cast one anxious look behind. 

He bore her to his chariot standing near^ 

And placed her by his side half dead with fear. 
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The flowers which late with care she sougjit to find, 

Are scattered no)^ at random by the wind. 

He plies the lai^h, the horses swiftly fly. 

Thunder along the plain and toss their manes on high, 

O'er hiU and dale they speed at his command, 

And nought can save her from his powerful hand ; 

In vain to shriek, alike in vain to pray 

Where none could hear, when none would dare obey. 

All human aid seemed gone, and now resigned, 

Her tears she dries, and seeks to cahn her mind. 

The Nymph Cayster, beauteous as that star, • 

Which guides the wave-tossed mariners afar, 

Chanced to be near, while wandering by the wood, 

A friend of Proserpine, most dearly loved. 

Soon as her cries she hears, she dares presume 

The maid to rescue from so strange a doom. 

How vain her wish ! how vain her utmost aid ! 

A dreadful change her friendly zeal repaid. 

For she, who dared his fririous course withstand, 

A gentle fountain flowed, at his command. 

Now Pluto smites the earth, and strange to tell, 

A yawning gulph disclosed the way to hell. 

Swift plunge the horses through the dread abyss, 

And reach the kingdom of the gloomy Dis. 

Earth, air, and sky are now no longer seen, 

And thronging ghosts receive their future queen, 

Fair Proserpine their mistress they proclaim, 

And Stygian waves reverberate her name. 
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AN English theme. 



BY J. T4 SARGENT. 

" Carpe diem." 

Nature has endowed each one of us with more or less 
improvable . faculties ; and the time allotted us, for the im- 
provement of them, though short, is sufficient to accomplish 
something useful either to ourselves or society. If, therefore, 
we fail to profit by the advantages afforded us, we incur a 
penalty, as well as sustain an irreparable loss. The Ahnighty, 
for wise purjposes, has made the features of the human char- 
acter as various as the features of the natural world, and the 
fruits of mental soil to depend as much on early culture. 
How important is it then to study, in early life, the nature of 
the soil we have to cultivate, and to devote oiu: time and 
talents to the acquisition of that object or pursuit, for^whicb 
nature has best fitted us. Every man is not a genius ; nor are 
the highest scented, or the gayest coloured plants the most use- 
ful ; but every man, with moderate talents, judiciously cultivated, 
may gain, if not a distinguished, at least a respectable and 
useful rank. in the society in which he moves. Diligence and 
unremitting application are indispensably necessary to our 
advancement in any study, profession, or science ; for however 
genius may dazzle with its splendour, it is the steady lustre of 
a well governed and highly cultivated mind alone, that shines 
undeviatingly and steadily on every surrounding object. It 
should then be our earliest care to cultivate with diligence our 
moral faculties ; for it is from this source alone that we can 
expect to derive happiness in youth, respectability in man- 
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hboi, 6t e^ioion it oM ftge. Tbd nmn yiriao ^xp^ets t6 be 
tiseful 01* enttneaA ki Md profesfliOli, most first mricfa his tnmA 
VfiSk ibe dM^itf ed thM bo6kd tmiitdd^ tnd tfterwtrdiri widi such as 
lie tMif be en^Med t6 gather from his owiir observsdon sM expe- 
rience. Few young periHMiS tmjlA he discouraged, bowever dull 
their perception of things may be, did they know the difficulties 
that have attended the Uterary progress of men in ancient times. 
Demosthenes made himself an orator; and thousands have 
made themselves eminent in learning and science by applica- 
tion. The pleasure we derive from a useful acquisition is 
doubly enhanced by the labour we bestow upon it. So that 
the same efforts, which make men great, tend at the same time 
to make them happy. He, therefore, who would be eminently 
useful to himself or others, must study to become so. No 
day, I might perhaps say, no hour should be suffered to pass 
away without leaving behind it some useful impression. Youth 
is the season for improvement ; and as the time allotted us 
here cannot by any means, like a lost friend or a lavished 
fortune, be restored to us again, how important is it to watch 
with diligence our passing hours. " The Gods," says Hesiod, 
" have placed labour before virtue ;" they certainly may be 
styled friends and partners in the journey of life ; for such is the 
activity of the human mind, particularly of the young, that it 
must be employed on some object or another ; and if virtue and 
knowledge are not its pursuits, weeds and rubbish will inevita- 
bly take possession of the soil. A youm of application makes 
an age of ease ; for habit makes labour pleasure, and he who 
accustoms himself to reading and study will (however he may 
love his hours of recreation and amusement) return to his 
books and his labours with satisfaction. The specious garb, 
which gayety and pleasure wear, is not happiness j her aspect 
is composed and tranquil : for her joy is not a sudden torrent 
bursting forth, but a clear and uninterrupted stream of felicity, 
pure as the unsullied source from whence it flows. Industry 
and application will procure us this felicity ; it will fill the 
12 
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inind with elevated sentiments, banish the discontent and- 
peevishness which torment the idle, make us useful to the 
society in which we move, and insure us tranquillity in mo- 
ments when we can derive no comfort, but from the source^ 
of knowledge and virtue within ourselves. 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1824. 

For the best Latin Poem in Hexameter verse, consistii^ of 
not less than eighty nor more than a hundred verses, will 
be awarded the first medal, worth - - ^10 

For the second best - - - - - 6 

For the best Latin Poem in alternate Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter verse, of the same number of verses - - 10 
For the second best ----- 6 

For the best Latin Ode, Horatian measure - - - 6 
For the best Latin Version of the 76 first lines of Pope's 

Essay on Man ----- g 

For the best Ode in Greek, Sapphic verse - • - 6 

For the best Theme in Latin . - - - 6 

For the second best - - - - - - 4 

For the best Theme in English - - - - 6 

For the second best - - - - - 4 

For the best Poem in English - - - - 6 

For the best translation of Cicero's Oration for the Poet 
Archias - - - - - - -4 

For the next best ----- 2 

For the best translation of the first &ve sections of Sallust's 

War of Jugurtha - - - - - - 3 

For the next best - * - - - - 2 

For the best translation of Ovid's description of the Palace 

of the Sun - - - - - - 3 

(This and the last article not to be written by a boy higher 

than the 3d Class.) 

For the next best ----- 2 

For the best Declamation in English, Latin, or Greek - 6 

For the two second best - ... 4 

For the two third best - - - - - 2 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals or 
in books, at the option of the receivers : provided, nevertheless, 
that there be no obligation to award a prize to a performance 
undeserving of it, merely because there is no other of the kind. 
The exercises must be presented for examination by the 15th of 
June 1824. 
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REMARKS. 

The present number of the Prize Book completes 
the series contemplated at the commencement of these 
annual publications in 1819. It was then stated, in 
the introduction to the &st number, that several in- 
dividuals, interested in classical learning, and in the 
Latin School particularly, had agreed to pay the sum 
of one hundred and ten dollars annually for five years ; 
to be expended in premiums for such literary exer- 
cises as are there taught. It was thought at that 
time by some gentlemen engaged in getting up the sub- 
scription, that a permanent, rather than a temporary 
fund, ought to be established ; they accordingly gave 
what they subscribed for that purpose, amounting to 
three hundred and fifty dollars ; which sum has been 
at interest since that time. The gentlemen who 
subscribed by the year thought, if the effect upon the 
school proved salutary, there would be little difficulty 
in obtaining a permanent fund at the expiration of 
the annual subscription. That time has now arrived, 
and the fifth and last year's subscription has been 
distributed. 
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The effect on the school has been most happy. 
The expectations then cherished have been more than 
realized. Nothing has been found so effeftual in pro- 
ducing study out of school as this system of rewards. 
Such tasks likewise in school as were slow and severe, 
but necessary to qualify boys for competition in the prize 
subjects, have been performed with much more cheer- 
fulness and much more fidelity than they would have 
been without the prospect of some nearer reward 
than the remote advantages of good scholarship. 

Some idea of the excitement through the school, 
produced by these rewards, may be formed from the 
fact that upwards of fifty written exercises^ varying 
in length from two to thirty pages, were voluntarily 
offered for examination the present season. Many of 
these were of a nature to require much patient and 
solitary labour. 

One important object of early discipline is to ac- 
custom the mind to steady, continued effort. To 
produce this effect some powerful inducement must 
be offered boys ; otherwise the natural love of ease 
will be likely to prevail. It would be of incalculable 
advantage to boys when at school, if they could be 
kept from mischief, to be permitted to seek their 
own amusements in their own way, whenever they 
shall have completed the task for the time ; or what 
would be still better, to have some other employment 
ready for them, with which they may unite some 
considerations of a personal nature, such as of emolu- 
ment, or of future indulgence. The energy and 
despatch with which boys of tolerable cleverness per- 
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form the severest tasks under some particular excite- 
ment are truly astonishing. It is this singleness of 
attention — this devotedness to one object for the 
time, which produces the effect desired. One hour 
spent in this way is worth the whole day dozed list- 
lessly away over a task, made additionally heavy by 
the consideration that whether it be performed early 
or late, there is no escape from confinement till the 
appointed hour. 

The present occasion may not be unsuitable for 
mentioning one more object, exceedingly desirable. 
It has long been hoped that something would be done 
towards obtaining a classical library for the Latin 
School. At a seminary where a course of classical 
reading so various is pursued as that at this school, 
it is very desirable to have a copy of the most approv- 
ed editions of all the standard authors in Latin and 
Greek, 

The extreme inaccuracy of the school editions of clas- 
sical authors published in this country renders it pecu- 
liarly necessary to have some correct edition of each for 
reference. The circumstance also that collections, or 
books of extracts from various authors in Latin and 
Greek, are used, often renders it desirable, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, to refer to the author from which a 
piece has been taken, and rendered obscure merely by 
being detached and isolated. The best commentators 
should be at hand. If they are ever useful it is to 
young men when receiving impressions that will be 
likely to continue through life, and when they are 
forming their taste in this department of their educa- 
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tion, A classical library would be of great service 
also to the teachers. They should be furnished with 
such books of reference as may enable them to throw 
on difficult passages whatever light the treasures of 
learning can afford. 

The inaccuracy of our school books, and the inju- 
dicious manner in which they are published, with 'an 
ordo, interpretation or translation, cause no small check 
to the progress of classical learning in our higher 
schools. The difficulty of obtaining Latin and Greek 
books in this country, except the most common, is a 
most serious inconvenience. Whatever books have 
been used in the Latin School for several years past, 
except those expressly required for admission to col- 
lege, have been obtained from England, or the conti- 
nent. It is intended to publish, as fast as circum- 
stances will allow, the course of books used in the 
Latin School, particularly for its use. They will be 
printed on handsome and durable paper, and as far as 
is practicable, free from the above objections. No 
book with an order of words, an interpretation^ or a 
translation should be tolerated in school. It is very 
rarely the case that a scholar, trained up to the use 
of these facilities, is ever afterwards able to read with- 
out them, with any considerable ease, or pleasure. 
The habit of relying on the judgment of others, in 
time almost destroys the power of doing otherwise. 
Hence it is that so few among us read the Latin 
poets at all, which are not printed in this way. 
Instead of the above helps, short notes in English 
will be added to the books designed for this school. 
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These will be illustrative of the text, so far as to 
remove doubts, and prevent perplexity in the student, 
but not to save the labour of analysis. An edition of 
Virgil, on this plan, is now in press, and will soon 
be published. In accomplishing this task, proper 
authorities are necessary, and it is earnestly hoped 
that some means may be found to furnish them. 

There is no want of liberality in our community. 
This is proved by the constant succession of dona- 
tions to our public institutions. Almost every year 
brings some valuable accession to our university, 
founds a new professorship, supplies the deficiencies 
in some departmentof its library, or enriches its cabinet 
with collections in Natural History ; — shall we not 
hope then that some portion of this liberality will be 
directed to the humble, but important part of our 
literary system, its schools. The unexampled suc- 
cess of our Primary schools in raising the tone, of the 
higher schools throughout the city, and in giving them 
an impulse never before witnessed, shows of what 
vast importance a small sum of money may be when 
applied to the foundation of a system.* 

A fund that would yield one hundred dollars a year 
would be suflScient to continue the annual prizes for 
writing and speaking. An equal sum would furnish 
a very respectable classical library ; sufficient for all 
the pui^oses of the school. 

When so many of the sons of our most wealthy, 
as well as of our most humble citizens, receive more 

* See account of free schools of Boston, in Prize Book No. IV. 
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of their cast of character here than from any other 
institution, or perhaps from all others put together, 
we cannot but hope that this trifling aid will be 
afforded to this ancient — this venerable nurse of our 
literary fathers. 
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ESSAY BY VICDSIMUS KNOX. 



ON USING TRANSLATIONS. 

It may perhaps appear paradoxical to assert, that 
many of the modes which have been devised to 
facilitate the acquisition of learning, have contributed 
to retard it. Yet there are proofs, and those very 
numerous too, which might be adduced to support 
the opinion. Th^e was, it will on all sides be con* 
fessed, a very small number of auxiliary books at the 
reviv^ of learning ; but there were scholars, who, 
in the accuracy and extent of their knowledge in the 
ancient languages, have not been equalled in any 
subsequent period. The conquests obtained in the 
regions of learning at that period, were obtained with 
difficulty ; but a degree of force was acquired and 
exerdsed in the conflict, which extended and secured 
the subjugated domain. 

In common life a remark has become obvious, that 
the fortune which is bequeathed or acquired at an 
easy rate, is more likely to be dissipated than the 
fruits of laborious industry. It is so likewise in 
learning. Ideas collected without any great effort, 
make but a slight impression on the memory or the 
imagination. The reflection, that they may be re- 
called at pleasure, prevents any solicitude to preserve 
them. But the remembrance, that the degree of 
knowledge already acquired has cost us dearly, en- 
hances its value, and excites every precaution to 
2 
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prevent it from being lost. I would compare the 
learning acquired by the facilitating aids of modem 
invention, to the vegetables raised in a hot-bed ; which, 
whatever size or beauty they may attain in a short 
time, never acquire that firmness, and durable perfec- 
tion, which is gradually collected by the slow process 
of unassisted nature. 

For these reasons, and indeed from experience, I 
am led to disapprove those translations, which, in 
many schools, are constantly used. I believe that 
few causes have contributed more to impede the 
scholar's progress, than the general adoption of 
translations. The human mind is naturally indolent, 
and particularly so at the early season at which edu- 
cation is commenced. At all times it is averse from 
unnecessary labour, and rejoices to facilitate the 
means of arriving at its end. When, therefore, a 
translation is presented to the eye on the same 
page with the original, it is not likely, that for the sake 
of a remote advantage, the mind should neglect pres- 
ent ease ; that it should turn from the meaning which 
is offered to its notice, and willingly pursue it in the 
mazes of a lexicon. The boy learns to construe his 
lesson by the English printed at its side, and takes 
care to remember it during half an hour, when he 
will probably have said it to his instructer ; and after 
which he will let it slip away without reluctance, 
conscious that his collateral translation will enable 
him to go through the same business on the morrow, 
without punishment, and without the pain of recol- 
lection. I hope it is not uncandid to suppose, that 
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translations have often been used to save the trouble, 
or conceal the ignorance, of the instructer. 

Instances have occurred to me, as they must to 
others, of boys, who came from schools where trans- 
lations were used, and who have been advanced to 
to the higher classes with translations ; but who 
without those assistances, were totally ignorant of 
the rules of construction, and in order to make any 
solid improvement, were compelled to begin at the 
very elements of the Latin language. If they have 
been so unfortunate as not to have been removed 
from the injudicious discipline which allows transla- 
tions, they have generally deceived the expectations 
of their friends, and brought grammatical instruction 
into disrepute. The knowledge they have gained of 
the classics has been little and superficial ; seldom 
sufficient to enable them to taste the beauties *of 
the ancient authors, and never extensive or profound 
enough to distinguish them as men of letters. When 
neither pleasure nor advantage has been derived to 
them, it is not to be wondered at, if the unsuccessful 
students have condemned that classical education in 
general, which they never rationally pursued. 

The exertion of mind necessary in learning to con- 
strue a lesson without a translation, is one of the most 
desirable consequences derivable from the lesson. A 
habit of attention is acquired by it ; conjectural inge- 
nuity called forth ; and a degree of penetration, and 
patience of literary labour, a most desirable acquisition, 
insensibly produced. Whatever difficulty it may be 
attended with, will be overcome by the boy who 
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possesses parts ; and he who possesses BOUe, will nevet 
be able to make any valuable proficieacy with or witk* 
out these indulgent assistances. He may indeed be 
allured by them to throw away his tii&e, and reap 
nothing in return but disgrace. 

The ose of translations is not, however, destitute 
of advocates in its favour. Mr. Clarke, the author 
of the Introduction to making Latin, is a very warm 
one. I hope his zeal in their defence arose from a 
more honourable motive, than the wish to pronotote 
the sale of those editions, with translations, of which 
he had published a considerable number. It might 
arise from a sincere conviction of their utility ; for 
Mr. Clarke was one of the first who recomBaended 
their general use ; and the introducer of an ianova-^ 
tion is commonly enthusiastic in his recommendation 
of it. His arguments, though urged with vehemence, 
carry little intrinsic weight with them, and are abun- 
dantly refuted by experience. 

I believe it will not be controverted, that good 
Greek scholars have seldom been so numerous as good 
Latinists. What sbaU we assign as the cause ? 
Greek is not more difficult in its elements than Latin. 
Its authors are equally, perhaps more inviting. It is 
usually entered on at less puerile age than Latin, at 
an age when the understanding has acquired strength 
enough to overcome any grammatical difficulty. 
Nothing has impeded the equal advancement of 
Greek studies, of late at least, but the universal 
practice of publishing all Greek books with a Latin 
translation. Some candid editors have been sensi- 
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Ue of this truth and harre added translatkms with 
apparent regret. Their conyiction has been over- 
ruled by a species of argument very forcible on these 
occasions, and which I shall name the Bibliopolian* 
The bookseller has urged, with great truth, that 
without concomitant translations, Greek books have 
ceased to be a saleable commodity. When Greek 
scholars were scarce in Europe, a few translations 
contributed to facilitate the introduction of the lan- 
guage ; this expediency introduced the custom, which 
is not likely to be abolished, though it is most inimi*- 
cal to Grecian literature, and, for that reason, to the 
prevalence of a good taste. The Greek poets as 
well as the philosophers and historians, have been 
read and criticised by those who could only read 
them in the same style of a literal translation, who 
acquiesced in so wretched a substitute for the original, 
but who probably would have studied the Greek, 
and understood it, had they not been led astray in 
their youth by that powerful incitement to indolence, 
a collateral translation. 

To the use of translations, and to the various 
modes of facilitating puerile studies, I may venture 
to attribute the decline of solid learning, and of that 
just taste which the ancient models tended to estab- 
lish. Together with translations, I wish it were 
possible to banish those editions in which the order 
of construction is given on the same page with the 
text. I am convinced, that to the order alone the 
boy's attention is usually given ; and that consequent- 
ly all the beauty of an elegant disposition of words. 
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one of the most striking in the classics, must pass 
unnoticed. It tends also to enervate the . mind, by 
rendering exertion unnecessary. The most unexcep- 
tionable method of rendering the classics easy to the 
younger scholars, is to subjoin, as is sometimes prac- 
tised, a vocabulary at the end of the volume. Even 
the interpretation in the editions In usum Delphini, 
which are universally used, tends, in my opinion, to 
corrupt the style, and to vitiate the taste, by draw- 
ing off the attention from the elegant language of a 
Virgil, to the bad Latin of a modem commentator. 

The young student cannot too early be taught to 
exert his own powers, and to place a modest confi- 
dence in their operation. This will increase their 
native vigour, and give him spirit to extend them as 
far as they will go on every proper emergency. 
Accustomed to depend upon himself, he will acquire 
a degree of courage necessary to call forth that merit 
which is often diminished in value to its diffident pos- 
sessor, and totally lost to mankind. The little su- 
perficial learning of him who has been used to the 
facilitating inventions, may be compared to a tempo- 
rary edifice, built for a day ; while the hard-earned 
knowledge of the other resembles a building, whose 
foundations are deep and strong, and equally to be 
admired for dignity and duration. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES THE PRESENT YEAR 



WAS AS FOLLOWS : 



Latin Poems, 1st medal, value }10, 



Latin Odes, 1st 
2d 
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Latin Themes, 1st 
a "2d 

a a 2d 

English Themes, 1st "^ 
M « 2d " 

English Poem, 2d « '' 

Translation of Cicero's Oration 
for Archias, 1st medal, 

" 2d " 



" 3d " 

Translation from Sallust, 2d 
" " Ovid, 1st 

ii a tt 2d 



Declamation, 
tt 



3d 
1st 
2d 

3d 



^6, 

$4, 
$2, 



Charles C Emerson. 

George S. Hillard, 

James Jackson. 
J Francis C. Loring. 
\ Samuel Rogers. 

Thomas O. Lincoln. 
( Theodore O. Thacher. 
\ George Phillips. 

George S. Hillard. 

George Chapman. 
( Edward L.Cunningham. 
\ Thomas B. Fox. 

James F. Clarke. 

John O. Sargent. 

i Patrick Grant. 

I Charles Stuart. 

C Francis C. Loring. 

< William W. Sturgis. 

(^Henry R. Coffin. 
Charles Sumner. 
William C. Lincoln 
Benjamin Goddard. 

( Nathaniel Goddard. 

\ Charles Sumner. 

William W. Sturgis. 
J Patrick Grant. 
I Henry R. Coffin. 
J George S. Hillard. 
\ John 0. Sargent. 
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JULII C^SARIS MORS. 

AUCTORE C. C. EMERSON. 

Prselia componit totum Pax alma per orbem ; 
Cornua non resonant ; — Mavors ensemque recondit ; 
Romaquejam gaudet; — tellus laetatur et omnis ; 
Nam rediit victor, cuncto e certamine, Cssar, 
Ac iterum lauro frondenti tempora cinxit. 5 

* * « * 

Induerat coelum fulgens Aurora colore 
Puniceo, ingentes portasque recludit Olympi. 
Jupiter omnipotens Divos afiatur, ab alto 
Quum solio ; " magnam vos numina cernite Romam! 
Legibus aequa, potens bello, spoliisque decora 10 

Jam regina sedet ; victas regnatque per urbes. 
Caesaris egregii famam nomenque videte ! 
Mox erit aequalis superis, et sidera tanget : 
Ardens ambitio mentem sic urget, ut ille, 
Post terram domitam, cceli nunc scanderet arces. 1^ 
Sed Parcae triplices, quae fati stamina ducunt, 
Quae rident hominumque preces, et vota Deorum, 
Fila secant vitae ; reges tellure recumbunt. 
Ip^ae nunc mortem statuerunt Caesaris alti ; 
Ad Stygias undas descendens, linquet honores 20 

Optatos nimium, mutansque palatia busto, 
Julius aeterna caligine lumina claudet." 
Jupiter, haec dicens, nutu concussit Olympum 
Atque Dii laeto plauserunt murmure cuncti. 

Cum Phoebus primum linquit Neptunia regna 35 

Tunc surgens thalamo, Caesar se nwrice vestit 
Regali ; splendens gemmis a litore Gangis : 

a 
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Namque parant hodie Patres diadema verendi 

Caesaris erecto fulgens imponere fronti ; 

Stant et equi curru juncti, sublimeque toUunt 30 

Cervices nitidas ; pulcher nunc emicat ipse. 

Ast illi lacrymis obstat Calphurnia conjux^ 

" O Roms princeps, mundi victorque triumphans, 

O dilecte mihi, ac oculis gratissime nostris. 

Quo te dementem cnidelia numina ducunt ? 35 

Eheu me miseram ! somno mihi venit imago 

Conjugis occisi ferro ; te, care marite, 

Te vidi caesum ; bubo sub culmine tristis, 

Ter pennas quatiens, cantavit carmina dira, — 

Hie mecum remane, vitam servaque manendo." 40 

Restitit armipotens Caesar, vultuque sereno 
Haec reddit; " Pavidos animo dimitte timores, 
Uxor cara mihi ; — ^vanae jam noctis imago 
Sollicitam fallit mentem, specieque pericli 
Te terret falsa ; luctus, Calphurnia, siste ; 45 

Caesar non unquam timuit, nescitque timere. 
Ibo, foemineos ventis tradamque pavores : 
Disced© ciw, Calphurnia, rexque redibo." 
Sed lapsam referunt intra penetralia tecti 
Maerentes famulae, et componunt membra cubili. 50 

At modo per Romam, turba comitante, superbus 
Julius in curru vehitur ; clamoribus aether 
Impletur laetis ; " Caesar Rex vivat !" et alte 
Matronae tollunt oculos puerique, videntes 
Quem laudant homines, quem dicit Gloria natum : 55 
Perque vias flores spargunt et serta puellae, 
Et juvenes cantant victori carmina grata. 
Undique conclamat populus, coelumque remugit 
Voce triumphali ; — reboant montesque remoti. 
Plebem per mediam it tum Caesar, cardine porta 60 
Stridet ; nunc Patres intrant aulamque Senatus, — 
Clauduntur port©, vulgus turbamque vetantes. 
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Hie, ubi marmoreis ingens innixa columnis 

Aula, sedet Caesar solio, votisque rogantum 

Annuit, et precibus ; sceleratos vindice poena 66 

Mulctat; et optatos dignis persolvit honores. 

Circumstant ilium multi clarique Quirites, 
Jamque parant patres diademate cingere frontem ; — 
Fit subito murmur, curritque per atria vasta, — 
Arma sonant, — omnes trepidant formidine dira ; 70 

En ] modo, per medios irrumpens, Casca Senator 
Caedit eum ferro ; sanguisque e vulnere saevo, 
Emicat ; et Decius sequitur, gladioque virile 
Perstringit pectus ; Brutus tum venit amatus ; 
Aspiciens Caesar clamavit " Tu quoqtie Brute^ 75 

Mtfili? cedam nunc fato corde libenti^" 
Componens vestes Tyrias regaliter, ipse 
Mortuus est heros, — ut vixit ; lapsaque membra 
Alta sub statua Pompei cecidere Celebris. 

Tunc vero exsanguis per Romam saeviit Horror ; 80 
Tunc coelum et tellus magno concussa tumultu 
Ingemuere : — ^ferox Belli Discqrdia mater 
Per cives miseros incessit, et " arma !" vocavit. 
Ac iterum clangor Martis, clamorque virorum 
Auditur. — Vindex graditur Bellona per agros* 85 
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VER ET iESTAS. 

AUCTORE J. JACKSON. 

Nivosa hyems nunc solvitur et venit 

Ver dulce, ridens, et pluvi^ grave ; 

Rivi celerrimeque currant ; 

Terraque sponte sua virescit. 

Praebentia umbras brachia porrigit 
Nunc arbor omnis jfiexilibus suis 
Et moUibus comis amicta. 

Vere novo volucres volantes 

Cantus sonoros incipiunt dare ; 
Nidosque molles eedificant luto. 
Montes ad altos mane pastor 
£ stabulis pecudes petulcas 

Ducit petentes gramma mollia : 
Ludunt capellae ad prata virentia ; 
Impellit illas nox silensque 
Adveniens stabulis amoenis. 

Arant et agros jam valid! boves. 
Flores odoros et violas novas 
Legunt puellas jam decorse. 
Populus Herculea arbor alba 

ToUit novos ad sidera palmites ; 
Et mollis ulmus nunc iterum viret* 
Sulcis profundis atque mandat 
Semina debita nunc colonus. 

Promittit aestus nunc segetem auream 
Et advenit jam cum jubare igneo 
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Soils rubentis et micantis 

Fervida, fertilis et pigra eestas. 

Sol siccat herbas flumina puraque, 
Rosis et sestas purpureis adest« 
Festas choreas cum puellis 

Nunc pedibus pueri celebrant. 

Montis cacumen nunc aper horridus, 
Piscesque laeti flumina diligunt; 
Venator apros Martios, et 
Indomitos sequitur leones. 

Fortis colonus messibus aspicit 
Flavescere amplis jugera pinguia; 
Fructus amcenos uberosque 

Congerit horrea in alta tetans. 
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THEME, 

ON CHIVALRY. 

" The age of chivalry hai gone." Burke, 

It is common for writers of the present age, especially 
those who tread in the flowery paths of romance, to sigh 
over the degeneracy of man in modern times, and to dwell 
with rapture on the bright days of chivalry. The very name 
of chivalry awakens some of our most interesting associations. 
The imperfect light of tradition, assisted by our own imagi- 
nations, has shed a halo around it which we know to be 
unreal, but feel unwilling to dispel* There is an imposing 
pomp and splendor in all its institutions and ceremonies. At 
their tournaments in particular, there was an union of all 
that could dazzle or delight. The clangor of trumpets, the 
prancing of proud steeds, the glittering of armour, the waving 
of fair hands, and the glancing of bright eyes, contributed to 
render it a magnificent spectacle in itself, and to nerve with 
new vigour the arm of the contending champion. The virtues 
of the knights were such as the historian loves to record, and 
the poet to sing. Their high sense of honour, their courage, 
their romantic and fanciful attachment to beauty, whose smiles 
could make them forget their toils and wounds, served in a 
great measure to conceal their pride, ignorance, and cruelty. 

The condition of the great body of the people was de- 
plorable. They were ignorant and superstitious in the high- 
est degree ; their lives and fortunes were in the hands of 
feudal lords, whd often abused their power, and their minds 
were fettered by the trammels of papal superstition. Intel- 
lectual darkness covered .the earth ; learning then " slumbered 
in the convent's shade ;'' the arts and refinements of civilized 
life were unknown ; literature and knowledge were considered 
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unworthy of the attention of a man of rank ; and not one writer 
of distinguished reputation Jflourished in those dark ages. 
Even poetry seeks in vain for one whom she may crown with 
her wreath of evergreen. Though indeed the Troubadour 
roamed from castle to castle, pouring forth his unpremeditat- 
ed lays of love and war, till the eyes of his hearers now 
glistened with the tear of sentiment, now flashed, with the light 
of enthusiasm : yet the song was forgotten when the hand 
that swept the lyre was cold ; and though a nation might 
weep at the death, and monarchs strew the chaplet over the 
grave of the minstrel, yet his virtues and his talents lived only 
in the hearts of his admirers, and perished with them. AH 
that posterity would know of one once renowned nvas, that he 
lived, sung, and died. Chivalry has received half its interest 
and attractions from modern writers. It is the age of " story 
and of song ;" and its praises have been recorded in language 
embellished with every ornament that fancy can suggest, or el- 
oquence devise ; it has been the theme of poets and of orators 
until it has become associated and identified with their works. 
All these have painted chivalry in too glowing colours, and 
youthful enthusiasm loves to contemplate the picture, but the 
philosopher, who regards it with the calm, unimpassioned gaze 
of reason, never will regret that he lives in an age where learn- 
ing is honoured, and knowledge extended ; where the arts and 
sciences flourish, and where refinement and civilization are 
rapidly advancing ; blessings far more solid, more beneficial, 
and desirable, than the tinsel splendor of chivalry. 

George S. Hillarp. 
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THEME, 

ON CLASSICAL LEARNDtG, 

Ingenuas dididtse fideliter aitet, 
Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros. 

I WISH not in this place to enter into an investigation of 
the good effects which are derived from the pursuit of the 
liberal arts in general. I wish more exclusively to confine 
myself to the influence which the study of classical writings 
produces on our manners and sentiments, and the advantages 
which, in a moral point of view, may result from the cultiva- 
tion of them. Let us not suppose that the classical writings 
can be of no practical use ; that they serve only to please the 
fancy and imagination, without any solid advantages to be 
derived from them. They do in reality contain a fund of 
the purest morality, clothed in the most beautiful and elevated 
language. They abound in excellent practical rules for the 
government and disposal of our actions ; in precepts, which 
display the most consummate knowledge of the human char- 
acter ; and in sentiments, which would tend to improve the 
character of the most virtuous and wise. The Greek and 
Latin writers, besides the noble sentiments they inculcated, 
and the beautiful and commanding style in which they wrote, 
possessed another advantage, not attainable by any modern 
author ; I mean, the command of a language which had re- 
ceived the highest polish, and which had attained to the great- 
est degree of perfection of which language is susceptible. We, 
on the contrary, write in one, which two hundred years ago. 
would have been nearly unintelligible, and in two hundred 
more may possibly be in the same situation. Well may we 
suppose, with a language as unsettled as this, and with no 
fixed standard to guide us, that a small number of years will 
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necessarily cast a cloud over our most beautiful and valued 
productions. 

It has been urged, that the Latin and Greek languages 
could certainly be of little comparative use or gratification, 
when there are living languages in which so many elegant 
authors have written. But may we not answer, that the best 
writers abound so much in classical allusions, that without an 
intimacy with the writings of the ancients, our views of the 
beauties, and even sometimes of the sentiments, of our most 
elegant writers would be much circumscribed. The differ- 
ence in the pleasure derived from reading an author in 
the original, and in the best and most satisfactory transla- 
tion, has been compared, and very justly, to the difference 
between reading the relation of a traveller, and visiting the 
country in person. Let us suppose the account of his travels 
to be ever so well written, I yet cannot experience that 
lively pleasure nor have so accurate an idea of the places or 
things which he describes, as if I had myself been an eye- 
witness of them. I can pay him the tribute due to his accu- 
racy of description and elegant style, but I must still believe 
that had I myself travelled over those countries, and viewed 
those scenes, I should have felt greater pleasure than I could 
hope to receive from the most accurate description. I know 
not how others feel ; for myself, (although it is said a school- 
boy neyer felt any pleasure in the perusal of a classical author,) 
I can say, that I receive much more satisfaction, and pay 
more attention to a beautiful thought in reading it in the 
original, than if I had received it through the cold and distant 
medium of a translation. I need not perhaps observe the 
peculiar advantage of classical learning to statesmen and 
legislators, in not only furnishing them with the most brilliant 
models of eloquence the world has ever known, but in extend- 
ing their views, and in giving them a better insight into the mo- 
tives which prompt the designs and actions of mankind. But 
while we admire the genius, the strength, and the sublimity 
of the classical writings, let us neither servilely adopt every 
4 
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opinion of theirs, on account of the source from which it 
came, nor consider the study of them the chief end of our . 
lives, when in reality it is only a mean, by which we may 
hope to make some improvement, either of the head or the 
heart. The literary man who is possessed of virtue and a 
coounon share of prudence is a singularly privileged being ; 
he is far superior both in positive and negative felicity to 
other men ; in positive happiness, as he has a resource in 
his book for all the cares and disappointments of an unfeel- 
ing world ;' and as in all situations his pursuits are sure to in- 
crease his stock of happiness, by continually unfolding to 
him its new and infinite sources of gratification. By litera- 
ture his negative happiness is increased also ; for the man 
who is engaged in these pursuits is never troubled by the 
" auri sacra fames^'* the stings of conscience, or the horrors 
of tnnau 

Eloquence certainly does not at present seem to hold so 
high a rank in the scale of the liberal arts as it did in the days of 
the classical writers. It is not so powerful an engine with the 
multitude. The truth is, a number of causes have concurred 
to render it less so ; among which are the different genius 
and manner of education, and the superior information of the 
people, and the manner in which that knowledge is diffused. 
The chief vehicle of communication with the people at large 
is now the press ; this is a much more just and uniform medi- 
um of information than the forum, where each man is borne 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment ; and where every 
restraint of reason is broken through at the will of the orator. 
In the closet, on the contrary, each one is left at liberty coolly 
and dispassionately to judge for himself, and unbiassed by 
the opinions and feelings of others to follow the course which 
reason points out to him. 

America seems at present to be rapidly progressing in 
literary efforts and productions ; so that I think we have but a 
short period to anticipate, before more undivided attention 
will be given to polite literature, and to eloquence in particular; 
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and when the charge upon our Western World of never hav- 
ing produced one single original work of genius, will be most 
amply refuted.* 

* This theme was written by a lad of fourteen years of age, in the 
regular course of exercises at the school ; and not offered for any 
reward. 
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THEME, 

ON INDUSTRY. 

" Pater ipse colendi 
Haud iacilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda." 

Man was never formed for idleness and inactivity. He 
possesses powers both of body and mind, which are capable 
of great improvement, and which, if improved, contribute 
greatly to his happiness. And therefore a man of a refined 
and cultivated mind possesses more numerous sources of 
pleasure, than he who, if misfortune should gather around 
him, would have no source of comfort within himself, and 
must be driven to madness or despair. Let the young stu- 
dent, who has just begun to traverse the rugged path of sci- 
ence, but take industry for his guide, and he will advance 
upon that path where so many have faltered, with an alacri- 
ty which no obstacle can retard. The man of business too 
must pass many an anxious day, and many a sleepless night 
before he can realize all his fond hopes of wealth and aggran- 
dizement. And our Creator himself, in the words which he 
pronounced upon Adam, " in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
cat bread," implied the necessity of labouring to obtain sub- 
sistence. No second Eden blooms for us, with spontaneous 
verdure. We ourselves must labour if we would reap the 
harvest. Industry is peculiarly necessary in literary pur- 
suits. Our minds, like the hidden ore, must be refined and 
polished by laborious study. How many a mind has there 
been, which but for idleness, baneful idleness, might have 
shone in a nation's cabinet, and commanded a nation's admi- 
ration. How many a parent has watched over the expanding 
intellect of his darling child, delighted in its every progress, 
and fondly hoped that in its attainments he should reap the 
reward of his cares and labours. But alas! the monster, 
idleness, has wound his giant folds imperceptibly, though 
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fatally, around his youthful victim, and he ^inks in ignorance 
and obscurity, an example of its fatal influence. If we wish 
to attain to excellence in any art, however trifling, we must 
make some exertion, and our attainments will be proportion- 
ate to that exertion. If we would win the prize, we must 
strive for it ; but not with too hasty or too ardent efibrts. 
We must begin our course with fixed determination, pur- 
sue it with alacrity, and combat new difficulties with new 
strength ; and we may be confident that our laboiu*s will be 
crowned with success- For perseverance is but another 
name for victory. Our life, without employment, would be a 
burden too heavy to be borne. Suppose a man possessed of 
every resource which can amuse the fancy or gratify the 
senses. Let him riot in ease and dissipation, and let his ear 
be " lulled by sounds of sweetest melody ;" let him possess 
in short, every thing calculated to render life happy ; but 
let him pass this life, with all its fancied pleasures, in inactivi- 
ty, still there will be a canker within, which will embitter all 
his happiness. 'He flies to his gay companions ; but their 
merriment only makes him the more unhappy. His downy 
couch affords him no repose ; and he rises from it, discon- 
tented and unhappy, only to begin another day as tedious as 
the former. His pleasures soon lose their charms in satiety, 
and he grows weary of his very existence. The man who 
indulges in idleness is never contented or happy. He con- 
tinually seeks some new pleasure, which may dispel the 
gloom of his mind. But the malady is within himself, 
and until it be eradicated, the patient never can be cured. 
A thorough change of disposition must be made ; he must 
act upon new principles, and with new motives ; he must be- 
gin, as it were, a new life. Then, and not till then, can he 
expect to realize the benefits of industry. His life will then 
glide on, smoothly, and happily ; he will hail the day when 
he first felt her influence ; and will gladly confess that " her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace." 

George Chapman. 
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LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1825. 

• 

For the best Latio Poem in Hexameter verse, consistiog of 
not less than eighty, nor more than a hundred verses, will 
be awarded the First Prize. 

For the second best ... Second Prize. 

For the best Latin Poem in alternate Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter verse, of the same nomber of verses First Prize, 
^or the second best - . - - Second Prize. 

For the best Latin Ode, Horatian measure First Prize. 

For the best Latin version of the 76 first lines of Pope's 
" E^ay on Man^ ... First Prize. 

For the best Ode In Greek, Sapphic verse, First Prize. 

For the best Theme In Latin ... First Prize. 

For the second best . - -. Second Prize. 

For the best Theme m English - - First Prize. 

For the second best - - - Second Prize. 

For the best Poem in English - - First Prize. 

For the best Poetical translation of 14th Ode, 2d Book, Hor. 

4 First Prize, 
ulus from 
Cornelius Nepos, by a boy not higher than the third class 

First Prize. 
For the second best ... Second Prize* 

For the best translation of the life of Coriolanus from Viri 

Romae, by a boy not higher than the 4th class First Prize. 
For the second best .... Second Prize. 
For the best Declamation in English, Latin, or Greek 

First Prize. 
For the two second best ... Second Prize. 

For the two third best ... Third Prize. 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals or 
in books, at the option of the receivers : provided, nevertheless, 
that there be no obligation to award a prize to a performance 
undeserving of it, merely because there is no other of the kind, 
and provided also that the means be furnished wherewith to pay 
Uiem. The exercises must be presented for examination by the 
15th of June 1825. 
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NOTE. 

An attempt was made last year to raise, by subscription, a per- 
manent fund, the interest of which should be sufficient to continue 
the prizes usually awarded. Seven hundred dollars were given 
towards this object, which, added to three hundred and fifty before 
given towards a permanent fund, make the sum of ten hundred 
and fifty dollars. It is desirable that about as much more should 
be obtained, in order to continue the prizes on the same scale as 
heretofore. 

The liberal and publicHspirited gentleman, who, for two or three 
years, has fiirnished a splendid gold medal worth fifty dollars to the 
first scholar in the Latin school, and to the first in the English High 
school, considering the expediency of confining so great a reward 
to an individual doubtful, has determined to discontinue those 
medals, and has contributed largely to the abovementioned amount 
for a permanent prize fund. 
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THE 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES FOR 1825 



WAS AS FOLLOWS '. 



Latin Odes, 



Ist Prize, 
2d '* 



Greek Ode, 1st 

English Theme, 1st 

" 2d 



English Poem, 



1st 

2d 



Latin Theme, " *' 

it u <« •* 

Translation of 14th Ode, 2d Book of 
Horace, 1st Prize, 

2d " 

Latin Version of the first 76 lines of 
Pope's Essay on Man — ^2d Prize, 

Translation of Nepos' Life of Thrasy- 
bulos, 1st Prize, 

2d '* 
3d " 



Translation of the Life of Coriolanus, 
1st Prize, 




2d '* 




« u 




(( <t 




ti (( 


Declamation, 


1st " 


« tt 


2d " 


(t (C 


3d " 


t< « 


«( (( 


<( ft 


C( (« 


it (C 


C( u 


tc « 


n « 



WtUiam W. Slurgis. 
Edward L. Cunninghum. 
WiUiam Gray. 
WiUifon W. Sturgis. 

{John O. Sargent, 
WilUam H. Simnums. 
James F, Clarke. 

{John O. Sargent. 
Samuel F. Smith, 
i Wiaiam W. Sturgis. 
\ Samuel F. Smith. 

James F. Clarke, 
i William H. Simmons. 
\ Samuel F. Smith. . 

{Nathaniel Goddard. 
Benjamin Goddard, 

Robert E. Apthorp. 
i George F. Simmons. 
\ J. S. B. Thacher. 
i James A. Dorr. 
\ WendaU pumps. 



George F. Simmons. 
' FVancis E. Oliver. 
J Epes Sargent. 
i Thomas Wigglesworth. 
John S. May. 
" George Gardner. 
1 WiUiam H. Channing. 

Charles M. Winship. 
' I John O. Sargent. 
' WiUiam Chray. 
Samuel May. 
George J. Foster. 
WendaU Phillips. 
George F. Simmons. 
WiUiam A. Pierpont. 
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THE 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES THE PRESENT YEAR 

WAS AS FOLLOWS : 

Latin Poems, 1st Prize, Charles Stuart 

'* « ^ " ( John O, Sargent. 

«' " ** " ( Charles Sumner. 

Latin Poems, Hexameter and Pentameter, 

2d Prize, Charles Stuart. 

John O. Sargent. 
Charles Stuart. 

Charles Stuart. 

{William H. Simmons. 
Benjamin H. Andrews^ 

Charles Stuart. 

William H. Simmons. 

{Charles Sumner. 
Henry R. Coffin. 

Theodore W. Snow, 

William H. Simmons. 
Henry R. Coffin. 

George F. Simmons, 
Sebastian F. Streeter. 

{Francis E. Oliver. 
William Lander. 
Translation of the Life of Pausanias 

from Nepos — 1st Prize, George F. Simmons. 
rt, ,, ( Epes Sargent. 

"^ \J.S. Dwight, 

Translation of Life of Cicero, from Viri 

Romse, 1st Prize, Ephraim R. Collier. 
2d " ( Oliver C Everett. 
" " \ Samuel S. Fairbanks. 

Declamation, 1st ^' i John O, Sargent. 

" " ( Henry R. Coffin. 

2d " ( George F. Simmons. 

" " \ William H Simmons. 

3d " ( Francis E. Oliver. 



Latin Odes, 


1st Prize, 
2d " 


Latin Themes, 


1st 


ft( 


«C (« 


2d 


ftft 


Greek Ode, 


tt 


(ft 


English Themes, 


1st 


Cft 


(ft (( 


2d 


t( 


English Poem, 


2d 


(ft 


Translation from Juvenal, 1st Prize, 

^( (ft ftft 2d ** 


Translation from Ovid, 
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ECLOGA. 



AUCTORE CAROLO STUART. 



DAMON ET ALEXIS. 

Jam coelo stellanti Aurora removerat umbras, 

^there et in medio albescebat pallida Phoebe. 

Arboribus patulis, dumis viridantibus inque, 

Carmine diversae, nitido variaeque colore, 

Fecerunt silvas cantu resonare volucres. 6 

Sol oritur radians, et claro lumine terris 

niucet laetis, coelo removetque tenebras. 

Exsurgit lecto Damon, curaque sequaci 

Lanigeras pecudes septis in pascua ducit ; 

Gramine tunc molli residens, patulaque sub ulmo, 10 

Incultum carmen calamo cantabat agresti. 

Tunc virides agros moestus lustrabat Alexis, 

Passibus et rapidis luco nunc advenit alto. 

DAMON. 

Hue adverte gradus, hie et conside sub ulmo ; 

Arbor qua texit gelidam cum frondibus umbram, 15 

Ac herba sedes fecit natura virentes. 

ALEXIS. 

Tempore nullum animo prsesenti gratius esset, 
Sermonesque mihi dulces sunt semper amici ; 
Parva tamen linquamus, opus jam et majus agamus. 
Tu, Damon, longps inglorius exigis annos, 20 

Et peragis vitam obscuram, famaque carentem. 
Desertis pecudes contentus pascere campis. 
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lojusto imperio proceres, sasvique tyranni 

Opprimere incipiunt plebem, et ditione tenere : 

Nos viles, humilesque, ignota aspretaque turba, 25 

Despicimur : vectigal, opes et pendere nostras 

Cogimur, ut luxum possint nutrire nefandum. 

Sed linquet terras invisas liber Alexis ; 

Et petet ille locos transmigrans squoris undas. 

lUic terra sita est florens, et messis abundans, 30 

Inventa, ignotas undas superante Columbo, 

Audaci cursu ratibus super aequora vecto. 

Hie squae leges, bic gratam figere sedem 

libertas solet, et populis consistere gaudet. 

niuc discedo, neque, mi comes, ire recusa, 35 

Quaque ferat fortuna fugax, una ibimus ambo. 

DAMON. 

Quanquam ut discedas illic radonis abunde est, 

Et quamvis digressu animo turbatus, Alexi, 

Non patria ad terras alias migrare voluntas ; 

Nee mihi, si vellem, campis exire liceret. 40 

Tu semper caelebs, natorum et conjugis expers, 

Nil habeas quod te natalibus adliget arvis. 

Non solum quod progenies, dilectaque conjux 

Sunt mihi ; navigio cur me tibi jungere nolo : 

Aspice qua ramos, umbrosaque brachia pandunt, 45 

Dependentque ad humum ramis viridantibus ulmi. 

niic, sub viridi tumulo, spissaque sub umb.a, 

Dilecti recubant materque paterque sepulti ; 

Saepe, sub occasum solis, cum, vespere sero, 

Nox atra accedit, tenebrasque inducit in orbem, 50 

Felices umbras video per inane volare, 

Et pendere super, manibus nimiumque beatam 

Amplecti sobolem, et caro benedicere nato. 

(Mi puer, in placido cum funere lumma claudam. 
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Exanimum corpus juxta depone parentes, 55 

Pace ut tranquilla demum ossibus ossa quiescant.) 

Hos ego florentes campos, ac arva relinquam 

Patricii quoniam pauci moderantur habenas 

Imperii P sterilis licet haec, nee frugibus apta, 

Altera terra ferax, et frugum fertilis esset, 60 

Non ego desererem patriam, camposque patemos. 



ALEXIS. 



O vilis ! dorainoque volens parere superbo, 

Nonne atavi potuere graves tolerare labores ? 

Assidua atque pati pro libertate pericla ? 

Linquentes natale solum, trans aequora vecti, 65 

Nonne egere procul vitas, ut vivere possent 

Servitii immunes in libertate nepotes ? 

Ast ego non patiar, vilis servusve manebo ! 

Umbrosi colles, silvestria tecta, valete, 

Vos, humilesque casae, quarum sub tegmine vitam 70 

Usque modo exegi placidam, curisque carentem. 

Nam procul a vobis, cunctis desertus amicis, 

Solus Alexis abit, qua laeta Columbia pandit 

Herbiferos saltus, et opertos messibus agros ; 

Parturiensque viros pro libertate paratos 75 

Et conferre manus, et saevo occumbere leto ; 

In quibus, Angliacum obliviscens nomen et oras, 

Exacto vitae cursu, cum spiritus artus 

Deseret, et longo claudentur lumina somho, 

Indeploratus moriens ille ossa reponet. 80 
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DIDONIS INTkRITUS. 

AUCTORE CAROLO STUART. 

Perjurum -ffinean cedentem Kttore, Dido 

Infellx oculis turre secuta fuit ; 
Nondum nam celeres visu cessere carinae, 

Et velis niveis pontus opertus erat. 
Sed quum caeruleis undis, coeloque sereno, 

Visu cesserunt omnia signa ratflra 5 
Tunc animo demens, saevo ac furiata dolore, 

Nee vitam miserara haec anxia ferre potest. 
Intima nam vesaiia petit penetralia tecti ; 

Et scandit celsum mente furente roguni. 
(Mente diu fixa nam mortem saeva parabat, 

Atque pyram manibus struxerat ipsa suis.) 
Tunc circum volvens oculos, intentaque morti, 

Trojanas vestes, armaque nota videt. 
Reliquiis bene tam notis nunc concita mente, 

Ti-ojanb absenti haec reddidit ore fiirens : 
" Perfidus illie abiit ratibus ; ventoque secundo 

Longius a nobis nunc mare classe secat : 
O Di, qui coeli, et telluris numina habetis, 

Ilium criidelem vivere morte meo, 
Fato et laetari ssevo permittitis ilium ? 

Impune ille aliis insidiasve struct ? 
Nunc misera occumbo immature dedita leto ; 

Urbs et amata mihi nunc cadet, atque labor ; 
Non posthac surgent turres, non moenia coepta ; 

Sed nunc inceptum morte recedet opus ; 
O cives vocem extremam morientis Elissae 

Nunc audite mei ; sollicitamque precem 
Pectore servate, et memori sub corde tenete, 
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Si miserae Dido aunc datus uUus honor. 
Olim Carthago si crescat viribus aucta, et 

Exultet victis gentibus ilia potens, 
Romano populo hello contendite SQmper ; 

Gcnte nee invisa sistite Marte gravi. 
Vaticinor nunc excidium magnum, clademque futuram 

Inviso populo, moenibus atque suis^ • 
Frigora cpm Tyrii ac Alpina cacumina passi 

Italiae exitium, pemiciemque ferent. 
Tunc, tunc Didonis memores estote relictae, 

Et tunc ultores opprohrii este mei." 
Pectore turn niveo capulo tenus abdidit ensem, 

Vestes conspergit puniceusque cruor ; 
Nee letale tamen vulnus ; compagibus altam 

Costarum junctis fecerat ense viam. 
Attoniti famuli magno clamore ruebant, 
Reginam toUunt sanguineaque pyra. 
Nunc urbi toti, ac terrorem civibus auget 

Didonis mortis nuntia fama volans. 
Tunc crines diffusa, atque insane furiata dolore, 

£des in medias irruit Anna soror : 
Germanam caramque sinu complexa tenebat, 

Verbis interitu conqueriturque suo. 
At regina oculos tollit, cum voce trementi 

Conatur totis viribus atque loqui. 
Ast iterum ilia cadens, lecto rursusque relabens, 

Dat gemitum longum, victa dolore gravi. 
At regina deum duros finire labores 
Iridi formosae maxima jussa dedit, 
Corporis ut diros cruciatus terminet, arctis 

Nunc vinclis animam solveret atque levem. 
Pemix ilia volat, rapido et secat aethera motu, 

Urbi et Phoenissae constitit iDa celer : 
Tunc ^mul invisa intravit, capitique superstans, 
^rumnis iSnem ponere mcesta parat ; 
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Fatalesque comas solvit, vitaque solutus 

lo tenues auras spiritus omnis abit; 
Indignata petit chari manesque Sichasi ; 

Perjuri ^neae perfidiaque queri 
Visa est, et miseram raortein, casusque referre. 

JEquoT sed medium navibus ille tenet 
Perfidus : et celeri cursu, ventoque secundo 

Defertur Tyrib mcenibus ille procul. 
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AD CEREREM. 

AUCTORE GULIELMO W. STURGIS. 

O diva, cujus numina supplices 
Duri verentur maxima rustici, 
Messem reposcentes opimam, 
Arvaque fertilitate plena : 

Tuo poetae ounc adeas precor, 
Quamvis et haec sint munera parvula, 
Non tu tamen versus recusa 
Accipere, et faciles dare aures. 

Gentes priores glandibus aridis, 
Aut came foedae vel rabidae ferae, 
Baccisve nutrid fiierunt, 
Nee segetes coluere laetas : 

At tu dedisd Triptolemo tuo 
Gravem ligonem, rastraque ferrea, 
Terramque proscindens aratrum, 
Omnia nuricolaeque tela. 

Arare coepit jugera rusticus, 
Mandare et arvo semina fertili ; 
Tibi ferens et larga dona, 
Assidet is meliora sperans ; 

Donee decoret frugibus aureis 
Autumnus agros ; tunc et, in horreis 
Fruges recondens, certa lucra 
Enumerat, Cereremque adorat. 

Tu, diva, nostrae jam patriae fave, 
Agros et orna frugibus aridos ; 
Et copiosae dona messis 
In populum patriamque funde. 
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VESPEB PEH LUNAM. 

AUCTORE JOANNE O. SARGENT. 

Throno bicornis Cynthia regio 
Aspectat agros ; luceque Candida 
Clare coruscans, tingit arva 
Arboreasque comas nitore. 

Rivi colorem jam capiunt vagi 

Album, rigantes saxa sonantia 

Cursu, fluentes ut refulgent 

Ex hominum domibus superbis. 

Vide quieti marmora caerula 
Profundi ; in undis quam radii mipant 
Lunae sereni, illuminantes 
Oceani gelidas cavemas. 

Aurae quiescunt in greinio maris, 
Movent nee undas ; stelkque vesperis, 
Et luna ponto clara fulget, 
Reddita ut in speculo polito. 

Procul, superbi celsa cacumina 
Montis videntur, luce mtentia. 
Nunc absque nubiUs Olympo 
Sidera pervigilant corusca. 

Silentis hoTX nunc aiiimo subit 
.«jento potestas ; mente revolvimus 

Infantiae dies, amicos, 

Graudia praeteritae serena. 
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THEBES. 

BT JAMES F. CLARKE. 

The moon through broken arches coldly shmes, 

Its light on shattered piles of building falls, 
Where lofty columns covered o'er with vines 

Rise o'er the desert city's ruined walls. 

Where are thie hundred gates, the poet's theme ? 

They could not stop the silent march of years ; 
And all have vanished like a feverish dream, 

To tell of which no vestige now appears. 

Amid these scenes, where silence holds her sway. 

Where all is desolated, all is waste. 
How does the thinking mind recall the day. 

When these proud towers were filled with wealth and taste. 

That street, the lion's lair, the tiger's den, 
Once thronged with busy crowds in quest of gain. 

That street was once th' abode of cheerful men ; 
Digointed piles of stones alone remain. 

Where are the men that filled these lofty rooms ? 

The stone is crumbling fi-om their deep-sunk grave ; 
Above their heads the tangled wild flower blooms, 

And the luxuriant grasses slowly wave. 

And is it so P must power and grandeur die ? 

Must strength and beauty blossom but to fade ? 
Must the loud laugh be followed by the sigh, 

And youth and talents in the dust be laid ? 

The miserable tenant of the soil 

Passes these ruins with a stupid gaze ; 
Debased by servitude, worn down with toil, 

Nought thinks he of the men of aqcient days. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF 

THE FIRST ELEGY OF TYRT^US. 

BT JOHN O. SARGENT. 

To fame immortal I would never give, 

Nor bid m numbers sweet forever live, 

Him, who the meed of swiftness has obtamed. 

Or m the lists, Oljrmpian chaplets gmned : 

Although to Cyclops' size and strength, he jomed 

A speed surpassing e'en the fleetest wind ; 

Though he excelled in every manly grace. 

The beauteous son of Ilion's regal race ; 

Though wide extended were his princely reign. 

And wealthy kingdoms formed his proud domain ; 

Though on his lips the sweetest music hung, 

And speech sublime gained graces from his tongue ; 

Though every wished for honour he possessed. 

If martial courage glowed not in his breast, 

I could not justly give to him the song. 

Or praises, which to nobler souls belong. 

In deadly combat he can ne'er be brave. 

Who shuns an early — ^fears a bloody grave,— 

Who cannot bear the clarion's shrillest sound. 

And calmly view expiring hosts around. 

The prize most worthy of our ardent strife, 

To win and wear which, dignifies our life, 

Is martial valour — ^which to all may yield 

An equal treasure — and a common field. 

Youth it becomes, this glorious prize to gain, 

By deeds of might on battle's crimson plam. 

He for his country earns a noble name, 

Himself exalts to never fading fame, 
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Who, ever valiant, ready, firm in fight, 

Alike avoids and scorns disgraceful flight ; 

Whom every wave of batde's troubled sea, 

Rolls nearer still to death or victory. 

And if in batde's tr3ring, doubtful hour, 

Pale death, exulting in resisdess power. 

Should wing the fatal shaft, and seal his doom 

To mix with flitting shades beyond the tomb, 

Youth's dearest sigh and Beauty's choicest tear 

Will be awakened over Valour's bier ; 

And Age, with trembling hands upraised, will there 

In faltering accents, breathe a holy prayer ; 

Which, borne by waiting seraphs through the sky, 

Will rise with favour to the courts on high. 

In alter ages, hallowed is the grave 

Of him, who dies his country's rights to save ; 

Respected are the warrior's children, when 

Himself is blotted firom the lists of men. 

Ne'er shall the doom of old Oblivion cloud, 

His brightening honours with her sable shroud ; 

Nor cold Neglect in darkness veil his name, 

Nor Envy blast the chaplet of his fame ; 

But long shall Glory's clarion sound his praise, 

And long to him the Muses tune their lays. 

But if, defended in the bloody strife, 

By some angelic guardian of his life. 

Far, far from carnage and the battje's roar. 

He seeks again in peace his native shore, — 

While heaven in kindness lengthens out the span 

By fate allotted to the sons of man, — 

By youth he 's honoured — and by age caressed. 

He lives triumphant, with his country blessed — 

His laurels brighten in perennial bloom, 

And glory lights his pathway to the tomb. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF XIV ODE, n BOOK OF HORACE. 

BY WILLIAM H. SIMMONS. 



TO POSTHUMUS. 

Alas ! O Postbumus, my friend, 

The years glide on, which soon must end 

In wrinkles, age, and death ; 
Though piety your life adorn, 
And sacrifice arise each mom 

T' arrest your fleeting breath. 

Vam your escape from bloody war. 
And the rough Adriatic's roar, 

Or from the South's hot blast ; 
For you must cross the Stygian stream, 
Aiid black Cocytus must be seen. 

In Pluto's realm, at last ; 

Where the thrice monstrous Greryon, 
And giant Tityos, earth born. 

Beneath his fuiy groan ; 
There all must meet, by nature fed, 
The peasant from his lowly shed, 

The monarch from his throne. 

The daughters too, you there must see. 
Of Danaus, ^ose infamy 
Will sound while time shall last ; 
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And Sisyphus, the mnd god's son, 
Who, doomed to labours never done, 
Toils as in ages past. 

Youir stately mansion must be left ; 
Your lovely wife, of you bereft. 

Will mourn in solitude. 
And you must leave your broad domains, 
Your lofty hills and fertile plains, 

To hands of strangers rude. 

Of aU your groves, one only tree, 
The cypress sad, shall follow thee. 

Their transitory lord. 
The casks you hoard with so much care. 
Are kept but till your worthier heir, 

In revel at his board. 

Shall set their precious contents free, 
And stain the pavement lavishly, 

With wine, more rich and rare. 
Than e'er a pontiff's table graced, 
When the full bowl went round, in haste 

To banish pab and care. 
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THEME 

ON FIRMNESS OF PURPOSE. 

BY WILLIAM W. STURGIS. 



*' Jiutom et tenacem propositi yinim 
" Non ciTium ardor, «♦♦♦»♦• 

** Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

** ImpaTidiim ferient niiiUB.'* — HoB. 



Nature has placed before us, in our progress through life, 
many serious obstacles, and many troubles and dangers, wtuch 
restrain or baffle our efibrts ; and has thus plainly taught us the 
necessity of possessing that firmness of purpose, and that perse- 
verance in action, which may overcome all those obstacles to 
our improvement. These qualities are not only necessary to our 
advancement in life, but they also contribute largely to our hap- 
piness. They are requisite to ensure success, as well in the 
most trivial, as the most important concerns of life ; and power, 
fully affect the conduct and character of every one. 

It is idle for man to form purposes of improvement, without 
sufficient strength of mmd to maintain and execute them. For 
although he may deserve some credit for having intended to do 
well, yet, if these intentions are not carried into effect, his char- 
acter will be ver}'- litde benefitted by them. Such a man will in 
vain aim at dignity or excellence ; his actions will be influenced 
by every casual circumstance ; he will become the tool of the 
depraved and designing ; and his whole life will be passed in 
lamenting his errors and forming new resolutions, which will be 
no better observed than the former. That man must indeed 
possess exemplary patience, who can be content always to re- 
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main in obscurity, and vainly to sigh for the blessings which he 
has not sufficient perseverance to obtain ; who can support the 
contempt of his fellow men, and what is worse, the bitterness of 
self-condemnation, to which his weakness constantly exposes him. 

But as every excellence has its attendant danger or defect, so 
determination is but too apt to degenerate into obstinacy. When 
the object of our exertions, or the principle upon which we 
found our course of conduct, is mistaken or wrong, perseverance 
becomes one of the worst traits of character. It then leads men 
into great and fatal errors ; and the same spirit, which, if rightly 
directed, would have produced the happiest effects, then bursts 
through every salutary restraint, and spreads abroad terror and 
destruction ; as the river, which flows calmly and smoothly in its 
own channel, and difiuses fertility in all its windings, when it has 
burst its barriers, lays waste whole provinces in its fury, and de- 
solates those very fields which it formerly fertilized and cheered. 

It is therefore very important narrowly to examine the course 
we propose to pursue, and to satisfy ourselves that it is a right 
and proper one ; but when we are once sure of this, no opposition, 
no danger, no sufferings, should deter us fix)m its accomplish^ 
ment ; and we should constantly maintain the same undeviating 
course, trusting in the rectitude of our intentions, and assured 
that the consequences of our conduct will be beneficial and 
happy. 

The most striking effects of perseverance may be seen in great 
public undertakings and important enterprizes : for in these it is 
absolutely necessary ; and we may even venture to assert, that no 
eminently great or useful object was ever effected without it. 
Without determined perseverance, this western hemisphere would 
have been still unknown to the civilized world, and inhabited 
only by the savage. When Columbus, with three small ships, 
was tossing on the waves of an unknown, and almost unlimited 
ocean ; when his crew were in a state of mutmy, and every cir- 
cumstance seemed to announce the failure of his enterprise, so 
that his own sanguine hopes had almost given way to despair ; 
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what guardian angel, in that hour of doubt and danger, sdll beck- 
oned him onward, and whispered that his toils might yet be 
crowned with success f That angel was Perseverance^ aided by 
a firm conviction of the truth of his expectations, and unshaken 
by any sufferings or dangers. It was this all-controlling power, 
which carried our pilgrim fathers through the privations and suf- 
ferings of their dangerous voyage and their lonely exile, and 
enabled them to found this happy, virtuous, and powerful empire. 
And it was this, which supported their sons amid the storms of 
our revolution, and enabled America to take her stand among the 
nations of the earth, free and independent. And its blessed m- 
fluence has not yet ended, the example of our fathers has not 
yet ceased to operate. The oppressed patriots of South America 
have risen in arms, and nobly persevered in resistance, until they 
too have obtained the precious blessing of freedom. 

Greece too and Spain have caught the inspiration, and have 
rushed to that contest, which, though checked and opposed by 
the despots of Europe, they will maintam until they eventuafly 
burst firom their fetters and join m the '^ Holy Alliance " of Free- 
dom; 

" For Freedom's battle, once begun^ 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won." 

Nor will it end here ; but nation after nation will awake fix)m 
the night of slavery ; and tyrant after tyrant will be hurled from 
their thrones; until the blessed influence of that determined 
courage, which inspired our ancestors, shall be felt in the remotest 
regions of the globe, and every nation join in the sacred h3rmn of 
Liberty. 
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THEME 

ON EDUCATION. 

BT WILLIAM H. SIMMONS. 



'Ayftiuf »*} TiXtag eo^itiy xai ^a «vCsf yjS • ** 



In early life, it sometimes happens, that the young shoot of 
genius will strike deep the root of its future growth, and put forth 
buds of promise, without assistance or cultivation ; but the hand 
of instruction alone can bring forth the timely fruit. When youth 
is blooming and ripening into manhood in the sunshine of friend- 
ship and prosperity, Education prunes its exuberance, and 
grafts into it the great productions of other minds. At maturer 
age, when man's duties and responsibilities to society are becom- 
ing numerous and momentous, knowledge supports him through 
them all. It teaches him how to act in every situation of life ^ 
enlarges his views of every object in the universe ; consecrates to 
the improvement of the mind every moment which is free from 
the cares of the world ; and, rejecting the gloomy architecture of 
superstition, builds up in his heart the fair fabric of christian vu:- 
tue. Lastly, knowledge consecrates the hoary head ; and makes 
venerable the deepest furrows which the pencil of time can draw 
on the brow of age. When the wise old man has arrived at the 
end of his pilgrimage, bent down with a load of years, he is still, 
as it were, a light faindy glimmering in the distance, to guide the 
footsteps of those who are beginning their journey with a joyous 
heart and a lighter burden. 

The effects of knowledge may also be traced in every rank, 
as well as in every stage of existence. It refines and purifies 
social intercourse, and keeps the intricate machinery of society 
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in motion, whfle it feeds the hermit's mbd, and illumines the 
darkest depths of retirement. Without knowledge the pleasures 
of the metropolis will pall upon the taste yet unvitiated, while its 
temptations will captivate the unwary soul. Without it, the 
pleasures of the cottage are merely animal and gross ; and though 
there is perhaps no subject on which our bards have dwelt with 
sweeter strains, than the pleasures of simple, uneducated, rural 
life ; yet, 1 fear, that these bards were, for the most part, indulg- 
ing their dreams of rural bliss, while surrounded by the comforts 
and delights of a city. 

When you enter the ripened field, it b indeed true that your 
steps grow light, and your heart beats high with sensations of 
mmgled pleasure and security. These feelings will arise in the 
breasts of the most ignorant ; and in the midst of these, the 'harvest 
day often passes cheerily. But when the labours of the field are 
over — ^when the season for the mind's labours has arrived — ^when 
the time approaches in which all labour ceases, and all living 
things take rest ; then, look at this joyous harvest labourer. With 
a body worn out with toil, perhaps with something infinitely worse, 
he crosses his threshold ; but patience, that universal physician 
for the body, resides not there. He brings home perhaps a dis- 
appomted and wearied spirit; but philosophy also is wanting 
there : ignorance and prejudice have usurped its place ; while 
the comforts of a neighbour's slander, and of home s stupidity, 
welcome his return to his evenmg fireside. Thus is his social 
happiness marred by a want of mental cultivation. I do not say 
that a country life is opposed to social happiness, nor even that it is 
not favourable to it ; I only say, that without refinement and cul- 
tivation, its pleasures will be low and imperfect. The rustic, 
indeed, is contented and free from anxiety ; and so is the ox in 
his stall. He has perhaps an unshaken faith m his religion ; and 
so has the savage Mexican, when he bows before his idol, or 
immolates his fellow creature on the altar of the sun. 

Around the rustic's cottage perhaps nature has spread her 
treasures ; but they are lost on his narrow and uncultivated mind ; 
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while the philosopher makes scientific discoveries in the stone 
upon his wall, or the flower by his wayside. He stands unmoved 
and uninstructed by the silent language of nature ; while the man 
of cultivation and refinement, as he sits down on Nature's lap, 
feels himself at peace with all around him ; his passions are calm ; 
his mind is elevated ; his heart is melted ; and he reposes, as it 
were, in the bosom of his God. He sees his Maker in the fleet- 
mg cloud, and his goodness in every field which it shadows. He 
sees the trees wax strong around him, and the sun trace his path 
through the heavens ; and when he thinks of the power which 
created them, it teaches him humility. He muses on the provi- 
dential care which supports them, and it whispers trust in heaven ; 
for he knows that he is worth them all. He contemplates the 
infinity of beings around him, none of whom were created with 
desires not to be satisfied ; and when the fond hope of immortality 
rises in his mind, he knows that it will be realized. 

Thus does knowledge elevate the mind, ennoble the individual 
and the family, and change the long worn, dusty path of worldly 
cares into a beautiful prospect, rising mto hills and mountains as 
it recedes from the view ; and each successive eminence increas- 
ing in splendour, and heightening the enchantment of the scene. 
This alone should be sufficient to recommend knowledge to every 
rational being ; and to convince him, that he was intended for its 
attainment, and that knowledge was intended for his exaltation. 
But its effects do not stop here ; they are not confined to indivi- 
duals and families ; they extend to the whole body of society. 
When we turn over the pages of history, we find that knowledge 
has always made those countries in which it has been cultivated, 
happy, respectable, and free ; that it has been the cause of all 
those revolutions which have been permanently useful ; and that 
whenever the state of knowledge has changed, the state of so- 
ciety has changed with it. The assertions of the learned, the 
conclusions of the philosopher, and even the suggestions of com- 
mon sense, the ignorant and prejudiced wiU sometimes doubt ; 
but the experience of tiie world is incontrovertible. 
4 
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What in ancient times gave the Greeks and Romans their 
superiority ? Knowledge ; for this gave them their arms, and 
this prevented the misuse of them ; this raised the Greeks from 
the barbarism and ferocity of the ante*Homeric ages, and convert- 
ed the chibsof the primitive Italian robbers into arms for the con- 
quest of the world. Nothing but the different degrees of civiliza- 
tion and refinement in the two nations, constituted the difierence 
between the polished Romans and the savage Goths. Nothing 
but the civilization, refinement and skill of the Romans made 
them the fit successors of the Greeks, and raised them so high 
above their neighbours. Without these, their valour and their 
arms would only have rendered them dangerous and oppressive } 
and without these, the log hut would have covered to this day 
the sites of their forum and capitol ; and the forest would have 
waved its branches in useless profusion, where the harvest ripened 
on the cultivated field of the villager ; without these, that very 
name which has descended unimpaired through centuries to us, 
and shall descend with undiminished splendour to our children, 
had long since been buried in the oblivion which envelopes the 
history of the Goths and Assyrians. But perhaps of the evil 
effects of ignorance upon a state, Babykn is the most signal ex- 
ample. 

Babylon indeed was a magnificent city ; and when she fell, the 
merchant wept over her riches, which were no more ; and those 
who had looked upon her outward splendour heaved a sigh 
when they saw it had flown. But not a tear was shed over buried 
virtue ; and to this day, none but the barbarian wanders among 
her ruins ; while the sage and the pilgrim are visiting the relics of 
Athens and of Rome. And what is the cause of this, except 
that the voice of the poet or the philosopher was never heard beneath 
her porticoes ; that the orator never thundered in her forum ; that 
the spirit of knowledge and freedom dweh not within her walk ? 

From that day to the present the state of society has been 
graduated by that of knowledge, in a manner equally striking. 
When Rome feU, beneath the gradual encroachments of time 
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tod the incessant eSbrts of the barbarians, the spark of civilization 
was hidden, but not extinguished ; while the cloud, which was 
formed from the smoking ruins of this mighty city, cast a gloom 
over the world — " Darkness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people." — ^The papal dispensation and the feudal system 
rose up soon after ; and the rude manners of barbarism came 
pouring down like a flood upon benighted Europe. Then arose 
the gaudy fabric of chivalry. On the ruins of this too, our mod- 
em poets and orators have expended their powers, as well as on 
the pleasures of rural life. They have sung and lamented it in 
the highest strains of poetry and eloquence, as if its gilded orna- 
ments and fair proportions could conceal its gloomy interior and 
faithless foundations. But the days of chivalry are gone. The 
etiquette of honour has given way to principles of true religion ; 
while papal superstition and feudal slavery have yielded to the 
influence of an enlightened and widely diflused knowledge. 

This knowledge, though as yet far from having arrived at years 
of maturity, is nevertheless, with its infant hands, bestowing bless- 
ings upon the present age, which were unknown at the highest 
pitch of ancient glory. It is this, which is accelerating the ma- 
jestic march of freedom, as she takes her flight over the Atlan- 
tic, and stalks across the eastern continent, undermining the 
despotisms of Europe as she goes. It is this, to which we must 
look for the cause of all the enterprize of the present day ; and 
ungrateful must he be, who will not bless the cause, when he 
witnesses the effects ; when he sees the ocean whitening with the 
sails of commerce, the farthest sea explored by the hardy navi- 
gator, and the footsteps of civilization imprinted in the most dis- 
tant lands. 

One of the most animating signs of the times is a general at- 
tention to education among all orders of society ; and this is so 
strong, and so universal, that the monarchs of Europe have thought 
fit to yield to it a tacit consent, and some of them openly to encour- 
age it. By these means, though two millions of bayonets may 
keep the greatest part of the present generation in subjection, the 
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time is not far distant, when what yet remains of that old Gotl^c 
casde, the government of mere brutal force, shall be rent from 
its foundations ; and the bayonet shall give way before the flag 
of peace. The rising generation will follow the path which their 
fathers pointed out to them ; they will " pluck the diamonds from 
the tyrant's crown ; " they will dare, openly and effectually, always 
and every where, to assert the rights of humanity. 

But why should we look forward to futurity for these effects. ? 
They have already been produced in one quarter of the world, 
in our own America* Here there have been no lingering, time- 
consecrated traces of darkness and slavery to impede the growth 
of the tree of knowledge ; and it has, therefore, in its youth, be- 
fore the indigenous weeds have been wholly rooted from the soil, 
produced the fruits of peace, happiness, and freedom. Not free- 
dom which is such, only when compared with slavery ; but which 
is as superior to the most enlightened freedom of ancient times, 
as the firm, disinterested, christian patriotism of our Washington, 
to the fiery, extravagant ambition of the Grecian Alcibiades. 

Greece, indeed, possessed some of the greatest advantages /or 
the attainment and preservation of independence, in her climate, 
her soil, and the natural genius of her inhabitants ; but all these 
were counteracted by a want of that, in which all true and lastmg 
liberty has its foundation, a want of knowledge. At the early 
period when she flourished, the lamp of experience had not been 
lighted to guide her wanderings ; the sun of righteousness had not 
arizen to purify her morals ; but a small portion of the world being 
known to her, she could not enjoy the advantages of an mter- 
course with its various parts. Thus, notwithstanding her specu- 
lations in philosophy, and her learning in the arts and sciences) 
she was essentially ignorant ; and consequently corrupt in her 
civil institutions. Her government was a democracy without 
freedom, a tyranny without the name. Though her greatest 
talents were devoted to the acquisition of independence, and lier 
most precious blood was shed for its accomplishment, all they 
were able to effect was a tumultuous assembly of one fourth 
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of the citizens, instead of a just representation of public opinion ; 
and the fiery speeches of factious, sometimes eloquent and pa- 
triotic orators, instead of the mature deliberations of the senate. 
These were the causes which produced the downfall of Greece ; 
and neither the patriotic valour of Leonidas, nor the wise legisla- 
tion of Solon could prevent it. The darkness of her aera, which 
rendered her social intercourse impure and her government im- 
perfect, made her longer political existence impossible ; while 
the bright efiusions of her genius, and the high degree of perfec- 
tion to which she attained in the arts and sciences, have made 
her memory immortal. 

Now what constitutes the difference between them and us, is, 
principally our superior knowledge on two points, government 
and religion. The first of these, our political knowledge, has 
caused the wonderful perfection of our civil institutions. It has 
built up our federal union on the basis of just representation ; and 
has thereby united in our government the freedom of the Grecian 
democracy, with the maturity of the Roman senate ; the stability 
of Britain without its venality, and the independence of the Ger- 
man states, without their weakening divisions. The second of 
these, our religious knowledge, has, by means of the christian 
revelation, given men the greatest inducements to industry, so- 
briety, and virtue, and thereby qualified us above all the ancients, 
for the support of popular government. And the citizens of the 
United States have not neglected these advantages ; they have 
fought well the battles of freedom ; and when the noise of war 
was over, they have rested, free firom the rancor of civil discord, 
and the ambition of foreign conquest, under the shadow of a firee 
government. 
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' LIST OF PRIZES FOR 1827. 

For the best Latin Poem, cdnsisting of not less than 
eighty Hexameter, or alternate Hexameter and 
Pentameter verses, will be awarded the - First Prize. 

For the scond best, the Second Prize. 

For the best Ode in Sapphic and Adonian, or Hora- 

tian measure, of not less than thirty six verses, the First Prize. 

For the second best, the . - . - Second Prize. 

For the best Ode in Greek, Sapphic verse, the - First Prize. 

For the best Latin Theme, the - - 'First Prize. 

For the second best, the - - - - Second Prize. 

For the best English Theme, the - - First Prize. 

For the second best, the, - - - - Second Prize. 

For the best English Poem, the - - First Prize. 

For the best Poetical Translation of the Fourth 

Eclogue of Virgil, the - - - - First Prize. 

For the best Translation of Catiline's Address to the 
Conspirators, in the twentieth section of Sallust's 
War of Catiline, (by a boy not higher than the 
third class), the - - - - - First Prize. 

For the second best, the - - - - Second Prize. 

For the best Translation of the Life of Cimon, from 

Cornelius Nepos, First Prize. 

For the second best, the ----- Second Prize. 

For the best Translation of the Life of Marcus Cato 
Uticensis, from Viri RomaB, (the two last by boys 
not higher than the 4th class,) the - - First Prize. 
For the second best, the . - - - Second Prize. 

For the best Declamation, in English, Latin, or 
Greek, the - First Prize. 

For the two second best, the - - - - Second Prize. 

For the two next best, the - - - Third Prize. 

The above prizes will be given in gold and silver medals or in 

books, at the option of the receivers : provided, nevertheless, that 

there be no obligation to award a prize to a performance unde- 
serving of it, merely because there is no other of the kind. The 

exercises must be presented for examination at the end of the 

May vacation, 1827. 
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